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CHAPTER XXXII. 


IN WHICH THEODORE GIVES GOOD ADVICE. 


Miss NoRTHBROOKE soon left Lon- 
don for the country, and her friend 
Margaret Luxton accompanied her. 
It had been her custorn to stay a 
few months in the autumn with her 
cousin, Mrs. Erskine ; but this year 
Katharine had not invited her to 
do so. Although Mrs. Erskine had 
not yet carried out her threat of 
having nothing further to do with 
Albina, by reason of Albina’s en- 
gagement to Lewis Harding, she 
was sufficiently displeased with her 
to withhold the accustomed invita- 
tion. Mrs. Gambier, however, who 
was much attached to Miss North- 
brooke, seeing how matters stood, 
pressed her to stay with her instead. 
Albina welcomed the change. Bex- 
ton Place was terribly dull. Theo- 
dore, whom she cordially disliked, 
always tried to flirt with her, to 
the terrible annoyance of his wife. 
Katharine and Theodore frequently 
quarrelled, which was a source of 
much vexation to Albina, who did 
not know how to soothe them. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Gambier was 
a very charming woman, and her 
household was both delightful and 
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peaceful. Here Lewis Harding 
would have access to her at all 
times ; whereas at Bexton Place, if 
he were ever occasionally admitted, 
he would be received by frowns 
from the mistress. 

* And you can come and see me 
at Mrs. Gambier’s, Margaret,’ saicl 
Albina to her friend, as they were 
travelling into the country by rail 
one pleasant September afternoon ; 
‘but my cousin would not like you 
to cross her threshold. You re- 
member it was Mrs. Gambier who 
suggested that you should stay 
with me.’ 

Lewis Harding had attended 
Miss Northbrooke to the station 
in London, and promised to visit 
her on an early day in the country. 
‘I shall not be among the lions,’ 
she said, laughing—the lions being 
the inmates of Bexton Place—‘ so 
you need not be afraid to come 
near me.’ But although Albina 
said this with an apparently light 
heart, she was not quite happy, 
for she could not free herself of 
anxiety that Lewis Harding’s love 
for her was not very deep. She 
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watched him standing on the plat- 
form till the train left the station, 
then she sank back in her seat with 
something like a sigh. 

But as the train sped along she 
recovered her spirits, Margaret do- 
ing her best to assure her that all 
her fears about Lewis Harding 
were foolish ; and by the time she 
arrived at Torchester, Albina felt 
herself lightened of her anxieties. 

‘And when do you expect to see 
Mr. Harding? her friend Mrs, Gam- 
bier asked, when she and Albina 
were alone together ; ‘ for of course 
he has promised to come.’ 

‘ Yes, he has promised to come, 
but he did not tell me when.’ 

‘I need not ask whether you are 
very fond of him.’ 

Miss Northbrooke laughed, and 
replied, ‘ Of course I am.’ 

‘I have heard all about it from 
your cousin, Marcus Borodaile,’ 
Mrs. Gambier said, smiling. ‘I’m 
afraid many young ladies are not 
like you, Albina, to take the loss of 
a large sum of money quite so good- 
humouredly. Mr. Harding owes 
you a great deal.’ 

‘I do not see that Mr. Harding 
owes me a great deal, Mrs. Gam- 
bier,’ replied Albina promptly. ‘I 
did what I did freely enough. Mr. 
Harding did not solicit it.’ 

‘I know it, dear; and I trust 
Mr. Harding is very grateful.’ 

‘And how does Katharine look 
upon my proceedings now ?” asked 
Albina. 

‘They continue to vex her, of 
course.’ 

‘I expect so, or she would have 
invited me to stay with her as 
usual.’ 

‘She affects to have many rea- 
sons for disliking you—or rather for 
being offended with you; and one 
is because you have so kindly es- 
poused the cause of Marcus and 
Miss Luxton.’ 

‘I know it. Miss Luxton re- 
turned with me. You will be her 
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friend still, Mrs. Gambier ?? Albina 
cried eagerly. 

*Indeed I shall be, for Marcus 
Borodaile’s sake. Poor Marcus ! 

‘ She is one of the dearest girls in 
the world ; and Marcus will be more 
pleased with her than ever,’ 

‘Have you made her very worldly, 
Albina ?’ asked Mrs. Gambier with 
a smile. 

‘I have not made her worldly at 
all; but I can’t help saying that 
she is improved. I suppose her 
old friends have not excommuni- 
cated her.’ 

‘I have heard nothing about 
them. Mr. Luxton I have seen 
once or twice, and he has asked 
anxiously about her; but he can- 
not help being a little proud of the 
fate in store for his daughter, for 
the best of us are not without our 
worldly sympathies. And now, be- 
fore we go down, I must ask you 
one or two more questions about 
yourself, Albina. You are quite 
happy and contented at the pro- 
spect of your marriage with Mr. 
Harding ?? Mrs. Gambier put the 
question very earnestly. 

‘Quite, Mrs. Gambier,’ replied 
Albina with spirit. 

‘Your London friends and ac- 
quaintances—have they said much 
in depreciation of him?’ 

‘Oh, dear me, yes; I have been 
called a great fool.’ 

‘And you do not mind it ?” 

‘Not the least in the world.’ 

Mrs. Gambier said no more. 
Her face fell slightly. She was still 
thinking of what Lewis Harding 
had said. Ignorant of the special 
causes which had made Lewis utter 
those words—hishorrorat his birth, 
his conviction that by this he was 
disentitled to marry any woman— 
Mrs. Gambier set them down to his 
loving Miss Northbrooke less than 
aman should love the voman whom 
he purposes making his wife ; and 
Mrs. Gambier was troubled by the 
prospect before Albina, who spoke 
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so enthusiastically of Lewis Har- 
ding. Albina was nocommon girl 
—her love was in nowise the shal- 
low sentiment of many girls, and 
which amply suffices for their mar- 
ried career. Her love made her 
passionate and exacting. Looking 
forward, then, to the future, Mrs, 
Gambier saw that this passion 
might be the source of indescribable 
pain to her friend, if she ever should 
discover the state of Lewis Har- 
ding’s mind. Mrs. Gambier was 
sincerely anxious that Mrs. Erskine 
should not carry out her unkind 
threat of opening her cousin’s eyes, 
having more than once since the 
date of the discovery urged Mrs. 
Erskine to say nothing to Albina. 
Mrs. Erskine had made no promise ; 
and had she made a promise, Mrs, 
Gambier was not sure that she 
could rely upon it, Mrs. Erskine 
having an accommodating consci- 
ence in regard to the most faithful 
of promises. In Albina’s interests 
Mrs. Gambier resolved that she 
would again press upon Katharine 
the expediency of holding her 
tongue. 

‘Andnow we will go down-stairs, 
Albina,’ said her kind friend. 

‘I hope Mr. Gambier is well.’ 

Before replying Mrs. Gambier 
laughed rather heartily. 

‘He is quite well, dear, and very 
busy as usualabout his farm. Hehas 
just published an elaborate balance- 
sheet ; Ae declares he has made an 
immense profit, his friends say a 
great loss; but as they neither of 
them know anything about figures, 
I can’t say which is right. You left 
him last year reading Liebig, and 
you will find him over the same 
work. He reads nothing but Liebig 
and the agricultural papers, and 
has never done anything else for 
the last twenty-five years !’ 

Mr. Gambier was a short, rather 
elderly gentleman, with a bald 
head, slight sandy whiskers, large 
blue eyes shaded with spectacles ; 


and his wife and Albina found him, 
as his wife said they would find 
him, placidly reading in the draw- 
ing-room a work which engaged 
all his spare attention. 

‘Ah, Miss Northbrooke,’ he said, 
looking up from Liebig’s umiliar 
Letters on Chemistry, ‘1 am very 
glad to see you; and my wife tells 
me I must congratulate you, which 
I do, I assure you, very heartily.’ 

Mr. Gambier, saying nothing fur- 
ther, returned to his book ; and his 
wife smiled, and patted him gently 
on the shoulder. Mr. Gambier had 
but three interests in the world— 
his farm, his wife, and Liebig’s 
works; being from time to time 
much exercised as to which was 
the most wonderful person in the 
world—his wife or the well-known 
German chemist. Looking up from 
his book to his wife, he would 
speculate again and again as to 
qualities which must be rated the 
most highly ; and often as he had 
asked the question, he had never 
yet received an answer against 
which there was not an appeal. 
Mr. Gambier was a perfectly harm- 
less gentleman. Possessing fair 
means, he was enabled to gratify 
his tastes without much anxiety as 
to costs; and his tastes went to- 
wards farming. Mr. Gambier had 
been farming for many years, and, 
as he assured his friends, reaping 
large profits from his experiments ; 
a fact he thoroughly believed, 
though a shrewd-headed man of 
business would have told him a 
very different story. He was en- 
thusiastic upon nothing save his 
farm and kindred subjects, saying 
little except upon his favourfte 
topic. Heated by this, however, he 
would enlarge by the hour together, 
until he sometimes frightened him- 
self by his volubility. Mr. Gam- 
bier had given offence but once 
in his life, when, warmed by the 
discussion of chemical subjects 
in the presence of some friends 
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learned in the same field, he, by 
way of giving force to his illustra- 
tion, said to a stout lady who 
happened to be near him at the 
time, ‘Do you know, madam, 
that you consist of seventy-five per 
cent of water?’ Astounded by this 
address the lady was unable to 
make any reply, and never forgave 
poor Mr. Gambier, who was so 
much absorbed in the theory under 
discussion, that he was entirely 
ignorant of the indignation he had 
provoked. 

Why Mrs. Gambier should have 
married him was always a matter 
of surprise to her friends. With no- 
thing in common, their matrimonial 
life was certainly as free from storms 
as those where both parties are full 
of sympathies for each other's in- 
terests. Mrs. Gambier was fond 
of pleasure, but had reconciled 
herself to a humdrum life in the 
country. Her husband never irri- 
tated her. She believed in him, 
or at all events affected to do so, 
which amounted to almost the same 
thing. Patiently she listened to 
him whenever he expounded his 
views upon agriculture, and copied 
his letters when he wrote to the 
newspapers to demolish an op- 
ponent. Knowing that he wasted 
a good deal of money on his ex- 
periments, she contented herself 
with laughing good-naturedly at 
his folly, humouring him in his 
crotchets, and being, in short, the 
best of wives to him. ‘ Poor dear 
Joseph,’ she would say, ‘he be- 
lieves in all this. It makes him 
happy; and why should I disturb 
his peace? Had Mrs. Gambier 
expressed the smallest doubt as 
to the pecuniary success of his 
farm, or the value of his experi- 
ments, Mr. Gambier’s peace of 
mind would unquestionably have 
gone for ever. It was half his 
joy to fancy that his wife placed 
implicit faith in his utterances. 

Years ago, when the Rev. Sir 
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John Vine had proposed to her, 
and been rejected, the affair, so far 
as the rejection was concerned, gave 
rise to no little wonderment. All 
Mrs. Gambier’s friends had _pro- 
phesied that she would become 
Lady Vine. No one seemed more 
fitted to be Lady Vine than she. 
Sir John was known to be a little 
close; Mrs. Gambier, or Mrs. 
Barrow as she was then named, 
would correct this tendency. Her 
tastes were worldly, and Sir John’s 
tastes were worldly also; it was 
admitted, however, that hers were 
not unduly so. How admirably 
their social duties as husband 
and wife would be performed ! 
How much country society might 
expect from such a union! And 
when Mrs. Gambier refused him— 
refused him in such a way that the 
Rev. Sir John was never tempted 
to propose again—and when she 
shortly afterwards accepted her 
present husband, who had remained 
a bachelor until he was nearly 
forty, it was agreed on all sides 
that she had done a foolish as well 
as an extraordinary thing. But 
she laughed pleasantly at all the 
strange and critical remarks which 
were made on the matter, professing 
that she was perfectly satisfied. 
And as years went by, it appeared 
that she had made no idle boast. 
Mrs. Gambier was always good- 
tempered, always hospitable, a 
kind friend to all her friends, and 
was seldom seen without a smile 
on her charming and now comely 
face. 

Bexton Grange—as their resi- 
dence was called—was an abode 
of peace. Remembering the gloom 
which pervaded her cousin Mrs. 
Erskine’s residence, the frequent 
quarrels of husband and wife, the 
self-will of the one, the worrying 
flirtations of the other, Miss North- 
brooke might indeed welcome this 
autumn invitation to Mr. Gam- 
bier’s home, and feel little regret 
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that her cousin was too dissatisfied 
with her conduct to ask her to 
stay at Bexton Place. 

‘I really hope I shall not see 
much of Katharine,’ said Albina 
to Mrs. Gambier during the first 
evening of her visit; ‘indeed, I 
wish I could avoid seeing her 
altogether, if she is going to be as 
disagreeable as she generally is.’ 

‘ You are sure to see her, Albina; 
and I daresay she will not be more 
amiable than usual.’ 

‘If she is not I shall cut her 
very short ; but I have come here 
hoping to be very happy.’ 

‘And I trust you will be, dear ; 
and if—and if your cousin should 
say anything strange or disagree- 
able to you, tell me at once.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Albina, opening her eyes wide. 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ replied Mrs. 
Gambier, who still had her anx- 
ieties—and grave ones too—lest 
Mrs, Erskine should reveal what 
she had heard from Lewis Har- 
ding’s lips to Miss Northbrooke. 

The next day Mrs. Erskine 
called. Albina had walked over 
to her cousin’s, Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile’s, and did not meet her; but 
Katharine found Mrs. Gambier at 
home. 

‘Albina not here?’ 
curiously. 

Mrs. Gambier explained where 
she had gone. 

‘And have you opened her 
eyes yet to what we discovered ?” 
she asked the next moment. For 
Katharine Erskine had a _ very 
prompt way of going to work. 

‘Certainly not; and I shall not 
do so. Nor will you, if you have 
any consideration for her,’ cried 
Mrs. Gambier. 

‘It is because I have considera- 
tion for her that I wish you to 
speak. You know well what Mr. 
Harding said. It is a shame the 


she said 


poor girl should be deceived.’ 
‘It will be a shame if the poor 
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girl is made unhappy by any inter- 
ference on your part,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier. ‘I have sounded her, 
and know that the least hint as to 
Mr. Harding not caring for her 
will cause her a great deal of pain.’ 

‘You have sounded her, have 
you?’ cried Mrs. Erskine. ‘It is 
simply a question whether she 
should suffer a little pain now, or 
whether she should be made per- 
manently unhappy. You will not 
be doing your duty if you permit 
her to remain in her present ig- 
norance.’ 

‘O Katharine, pray do not 
interfere, urged Mrs. Gambier 
kindly. ‘ What we heard was not 
intended for our ears. I should be 
sorry to speak after those few words 
of Mr. Harding ; for I cannot say 
what prompted them.’ 

‘They were prompted by his 
evident indifference to my cou- 
sin.’ 

‘Let us both hope that he will 
love her sincerely in time, and re- 
tract such words.’ 

‘IT cannot hope so.’ 

‘You must not say that. I tell 
you flatly that I will say nothing to 
Albina.’ 

‘She is your guest. Having 
heard Mr. Harding speak in that 
way, how can you receive him 
here ?” 

‘Very well indeed.’ 

‘You well know that he is false 
—that he is deceiving your friend.’ 

‘J wash my hands of the affair.’ 

‘Were Albina staying with me, 
I should not hesitate to speak for 
a moment.’ 

* Katharine, pray leave the mat- 
ter alone! You can only do mis- 
chief by speaking.’ 

‘Ifyou are so unwilling to do 
so,’ cried Mrs. Erskine angrily, 
‘it will, as I said before, be my 
duty to let Albina know—’ 

At this moment Mr. Gambier 
and Mr. Erskine, who had accom- 
panied his wife, entered the room. 
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‘I can assure you, Erskine, he 
belongs to the celebrated “ Bel- 
low’s” stock. His sire was bought 
at Lord Bellow’s sale several years 
ago,’ said Mr. Gambier enthusi- 
astically. 

‘He has none of the family 
points,’ observed Mr. Erskine. 

‘I can detect all the family 
points, answered Mr. Gambier 
with spirit. ‘ Look at his head—’ 

‘I did look at his head ; and it 
was about his head that I missed 
the very qualities I had been ac- 
customed to see in the stock.’ 

‘My dear sir, you are blind.’ 

‘What is all this about ?’ asked 
Mrs. Gambier, turning to her hus- 
band. 

‘Mr. Erskine doubts the pedi- 
gree of my “ Augustus” bull,’ said 
Mr. Gambier with a smile; ‘as if 
I could be uncertain upon any 
point connected with the stock I 
buy, or anything connected with 
this farm !’ with a triumphant and 
obstinate glance. 

‘Oh! 

‘I am right, Mr. Erskine, I am 
right,’ cried Mr. Gambier, seating 
himself, and taking up an agri- 
cultural paper. 

‘It is no use arguing with you, 
I know,’ said Mr. Erskine, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘And pray, 
ladies,’ he said, ‘what were you 
discussing? he asked, looking 
sharply at his wife and Mrs, Gam- 
bier. ‘1 thought I heard you speak- 
ing very excitedly about something 
—almost as much so as Gambier 
was about his wonderful bull.’ 
And now he turned his cold but 
observant eye on his wife. 

‘I was speaking about my cousin 
Albinaand Mr. Harding,’ answered 
his wife, not quite easily. 

‘ Really ? And I can guess what 
you were saying. It was about 
what Mr. Harding said when you 
were eavesdropping—eh, Katha- 
rine?’ observed Theodore in his 
most disagreeable voice. His wife 


had told him the story, but had 
received little sympathy from him. 

‘Eavesdropping! How can you 
use such an expression, Theodore ? 
What I heard, I heard by acci- 
dent—’ 

‘Oh, yes, I understand. I sup- 
pose’—turning to Mrs. Gambier— 
‘ she has been plaguing you to tell 
Miss Northbrooke ?” 

Mrs. Gambier smiled an assent. 

‘Don’t you do anything of the 
kind, Mrs. Gambier. And if my 
wife is wise, she won't.’ 

By this time Mrs. Gambier’s 
husband was deep in an article 
upon ‘Shorthorns,’ and lost, in 
consequence, to all that was pass- 
ing around him. 

‘ I have told Katharine how fool- 
ish it will be to say anything to Al- 
bina Northbrooke. Pray join your 
persuasions to mine, Mr. Erskine.’ 

‘I will, Mrs. Gambier, and 
Theodore frowned at his wife. 
‘ Now, Katharine, you mustn’thave 
any of this nonsense, or you will 
make me very angry. Haven't 
you learned the folly of interfer- 
ing in other people's business ? 
You might have done so; for 
you’ve had some unpleasant les- 
sons. How does it concern you 
whether Mr. Harding loves Albina 
Northbrooke or not ? it is certain 
that he doesn’t love you.’ It was 
unnecessary to say this, but itwas an 
unpleasant speech, and therefore 
a speech to be made by Theodore. 
‘I shall be very angry with you,’ 
he continued, ‘if you interfere. 
Of course you dislike Mr. Har- 
ding, for he would not say anything 
to Marcus about his marrying Miss 
Luxton. I think he was wise— 
very. And I tell you again to keep 
a silent tongue in your head about 
anything you may have overheard 
which is likely to upset your cousin 
Albina.’ 

Mr. Erskine had no defensible 
reason for giving this counsel, ex- 
cellent though it was. But he gave 
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it because, his wife having taken 
one view of her duties, he naturally 
took the opposite. 

‘I have been urging Mrs. Gam- 
bier to speak,’ said his wife apolo- 
getically. 

‘ And she is sensible enough not 
to speak. If you intend to be 
sensible, you must not speak either, 
Katharine.’ 

‘If it were not for my duty—’ 
said Katharine. 

‘Duty be hanged! You have 
heard what / have to say about it.’ 

And the frown on her husband’s 
face was a dark and threatening 
one. Katharine Erskine and her 
husband seemed to come into col- 
lision more frequently than ever 
now. 

Impressed for a time at least by 
her husband’s manner and her hus- 
band’s words, Mrs. Erskine de- 
bated within herself whether or 
not it would be expedient of her 
to speak to Albina. She was 
in a sore strait. To offend her 
husband, often as she did it, was 
a source of very great pain to her; 
and that she would do it, were she 
to disobey him in this matter, 
Katharine was certain indeed. But 
to open Albina’s eyes—this was a 
strong temptation. Albina had 
given terrible offence by her con- 
duct to Margaret Luxton. Katha- 
rine could not forget it ; Katharine 
could not forgive it. And Lewis 
in the same matter had done the 
same. One blow would strike them 
both. But there was her husband’s 
anger to be feared; and but for 
that she would not have hesitated 
for a moment. She hesitated, 
weighed the consequences; and 
then, let them be what they might, 
determined upon speaking to her 
cousin. 


Several days passed, however, 
before she had an opportunity of 
doing so. 

The opportunity came, and Al- 
bina was told everything. 
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Without exaggerating the par- 
ticulars of the story, Katharine 
Erskine made it sufficiently terri- 
ble. She found Albina alone, 
spent a whole half-hour with her, 
and when the half-hour was over 
Mrs. Erskine was satisfied that she 
had performed her task well. 

**T can never marry her; and 
the money I have received I will 
pay back to her.” This is what I 
heard, Albina,’ she said more than 
once. ‘I know it is very sad—very . 
sad indeed ; but it is clear that he 
does not love you. I have done 
right to speak, have I not? I can 
form my guess as to the money 
he spoke about. I hoped Mrs. 
Gambier would tell you, and save 
me the pain of doing so. We all 
know that Mr. Harding was once 
engaged, or as good as engaged, 
to Miss Lane; so it is not wonder- 
ful. What will you do, Albina? 
And her dark cruel eyes flashed 
into poor Albina’s face. 

But Albina did not answer her 
considerate cousin at once. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘ THE CRUEL MADNESS OF LOVE.’ 


Ir was a fine September after- 
noon when Mrs. Erskine spoke to 
Albina about Lewis Harding. She 
had found her sitting by herself in 
Mrs. Gambier's garden ; the oppor- 
tunity was too good to be lost. 
The place where Albina sat com- 
manded a good view of the plea- 
sant place, which looked very 
bright with its autumn flowers ; and 
she could hear at times the sound 
of guns in the neighbouring fields, 
for Mr. Gambier had invited some 
friends for a little shooting. 

‘What will you do, Albina?’ 
asked Mrs. Erskine again; for 
after her first question Miss North- 
brooke had been strangely silent, 
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and this silence puzzled Mrs. 
Erskine. 

Suddenly Albina turned angrily 
upon her cousin. 

‘What does it matter to you? 
You have told me this because 
you hate me and hate Mr. Har- 
ding. I know you well, Katharine. 
What a cruel woman you are! 
What you desire is to separate us, 
and make me unhappy. Mrs. 
Gambier cautioned me lest you 
might say something disagreeable. 
I did not understand what she 
meant at the time; it is clear 
now. Go, and leave me. You 
have done your task. You are 
nothing but a heartless woman ” 

Mrs. Erskine was totally unpre- 
pared for this attack ; but, save by 
her husband, she was not often 
cowed. 

‘I have told you the truth, 
Albina,’ she said; ‘and only the 
truth.’ 

‘ Cannot you go? I want to hear 
nothing further.’ 

*I hope I have spoken with 
effect, and that Mr. Harding— 

‘Do not mention his name, but 
leave me. I wish to hear nothing 
more, and I shall say nothing 
more.’ 

Mrs. Erskine looked at her 
cousin sternly. Albina had reso- 
lutely closed her lips. Katharine 
saw that she was determined to be 
obstinate in this matter, and refuse 
to open her mind as to her inten- 
tions with regard to Lewis Har- 
ding ; and, after a moment or two, 
thought it best to walk away. 

Albina sat very still for a long 
time, listening to the guns in the 
fields beyond the garden, and the 
occasional voices of the beaters. 
What she had heard bad not 
greatly surprised her. The fear 
provoked by Lewis Harding’s 
conduct had never entirely left 
her ; but for the last few days it 
had been in a fair degree allayed. 
Lewis Harding’s letters were all 
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that she could desire in the letters 
of a lover, and Lewis had written 
very frequently to her—so fre- 
quently indeed that Albina could 
not fail to be gratified. He spoke 
too of visiting her upon an early 
day, but stated that he was un- 
able to say what day it would be. 
Albina thought of this as she 
turned over in her mind all that 
her cruel cousin had said. Cruel 
indeed, for with what undisguised 
joy had Katharine made known 
the distressing story! ‘She hates 
me,’ thought Albina. 

When she at last arose to return 
to the house, she saw that Lewis 
Harding had come, and was rapidly 
approaching her. 

‘Well, I have come a day or 
two sooner than I expected,’ he 
said, as he held out his hand. 

‘You have come, Lewis, I see,’ 
said Albina, as she just touched 
his. ‘I did not expect you; and 
she spoke very coldly. 

‘I hope you are glad to see 
me,’ said Lewis, noticing her man- 
ner. 

‘Oh, of course !’ 

‘And how is your cousin?” 

‘Which cousin? I have two.’ 

‘I meant Sir Marcus Borodaile, 
of course,’ answered Lewis, looking 
at her with surprise. 

‘He is very well, I believe,’ 
answered Albina; ‘and did you 
not meet Mrs. Erskine ?’ she 
added. ‘Katharine has not left 
me long.’ 

*I did not meet her.’ 

‘ Lewis,’ cried Albina, turning 
suddenly round upon him, ‘you 
do not love me !’ 

‘ Albina ? 

“You do not love me, I repeat. 
I feared it once ; I know it now. 
You once told my cousin, Marcus 
Borodaile, that you could not 
marry me; and why is this, ex- 
cept that you do not care for me ? 
You cannot deny it; I can see it 
in your face.’ 
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Lewis had turned pale. He had 
indeed said to Marcus Borodaile 
that he could not marry Albina, but 
he had not then made the asser- 
tion because he did not love her, 
although he knew well enough that 
his love for her was poor indeed 
in comparison with Albina’s pas- 
sion for him. He had made it 
because of his just-discovered rela- 
tionship with Sir John Vine. What 
could he say? Lewis would lie 
if he denied having used those 
words in the presence of Albina’s 
cousin. 

‘ Lewis,’ said Albina, ‘I see that 
you are unable to tell me that you 
did not say what I have just re- 
peated.’ 

‘Has Sir Marcus said— 

‘Marcus has said nothing,’ cried 
Albina, interrupting him. ‘ He is 
too much your friend to repeat 
anything you may reveal in confi- 
dence to him, indiscreet as he is. 
You were overheard.’ 

‘By Mrs. Erskine, of course ?” 
cried Lewis. 

‘Yes, by Mrs. Erskine; and by 
another as well. But it was Mrs. 
Erskine who told me, and not 
many minutes ago.’ 

‘She did not hear all I said to 
your cousin,’ observed Lewis, ‘ or 
I should have been better under- 
stood,’ 

‘If you had really loved me, 
Lewis, you could never have used 
those words. It is—it is as I fear- 
ed. I have been in a fool’s para- 
dise. It is my own fault. My 
love is wasted upon you. In this 
I am no more unfortunate than 
many women. But I am glad I 
am no longer in doubt. Certainty, 
painful as it is, is better than doubt. 
Now I know everything, and shall 
not pretend to keep the farce up 
any longer. You do not care for 
me.’ She sighed heavily. The 
next moment she clasped her 
hands to her face, and burst out 
crying. 
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Lewis tried to comfort her. She 
disengaged herself quickly from his 
arm. 

Although it cannot be said that 
Lewis Harding loved Albina North- 
brooke as he had once loved Norah 
Lane, it is certain that he was in a 
sense very fond of her ; and of late 
-—and particularly after her cousin 
Marcus Borodaile’s story of the 
promptitude with which she had 
destroyed the letters angry Mrs. 
Erskine had thrust into her hands, 
and of her unshaken determination 
to marry Lewis Harding despite 
all that she knew, and all that 
others might say of her or of him 
—Lewis had thought it was pos- 
sible that he might love her as a 
woman desires to be loved. Ina 
measure, indeed, he had argued 
with himself successfully that he 
must cease to have any lingering 
regrets for Norah Lane, for it was 
certain that Norah’s future destiny 
was associated with Sir John Vine. 
Perhaps, if such a thing could be 
possible, he loved both Albina 
Northbrooke and Norah Lane. 
At all events, a marriage with 
Albina presented no terrors or ap- 
prehensions to him whatever. She 
was very beautiful, she was very 
charming, she was very wilful, 
and she was deeply in love with 
him. He had looked forward to 
meeting her to-day with great plea- 
sure, and had given her no notice 
of his intended visit, because this 
visit should be the more welcome 
to her. The last greeting he antici- 
pated was the greeting he had just 
received. And how little he ever 
expected to hear that Albina knew 
of the words he had almost de- 
spairingly uttered before her good- 
natured cousin ! 

And now what was he to say or 
do? Albina’s temper at the pre- 
sent moment did not afford him 
much chance of making a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The effect of 


her words, too, was to render him 
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dubious of the sincerity of his re- 
gard for her, after all his efforts 
and arguments. He was, there- 
fore, in every respect very anxious 
and troubled. 

‘ Dear Albina,’ he said ; and then 
Lewis tried to put his arm round 
her once more. 

‘Do not do that. You don’t 
love me, and I don’t care for pre- 
tence.’ 

‘I love you! 
you ! 

‘ How dare you say that to me ?” 
she cried almost fiercely. ‘It isso 
false. You know as well as I do 
it is false. You have never cared 
for me—never "’ 

‘Listen to me, Albina,’ said 
Lewis sorrowfully, ‘ and I will ex- 
plain to you why I spoke as I did 
to your cousin, if you cannot guess 
the reason. He paused—then 
went on. ‘But I think you will 
have no difficulty in doing this if 
you call to mind who Iam. It 
was because of the shocking reve- 
lation which had just been made 
to me that I visited your cousin, 
Sir Marcus Borodaile, and told him 
that I could not marry you, as, in- 
deed, I thought I could not then 
marry any woman. I spoke in 
great misery ; and I should have 
so spoken had I been about to 
marry anyone else.’ 

‘ Lewis, said Albina slowly, and 
after another long pause, ‘can I 
believe you ? No" shecried. ‘When 
you say this you deceive yourself, 
but you do not deceive me. You 
think this was all your motive, but 
you will think quite differently one 
day. Oh, why did I ever see 
you? Why did I ever care for 
you ? I should have been so much 
happier otherwise, and you would 
have been happiertoo. It was an 
evil day when we met. Ah, Lewis, 
you little know all! And she 
almost shuddered at the remem- 
brance of Norah Lane's guardian- 
ship. ‘Do not deceive me any 


Indeed, I love 
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longer, she said; ‘let us under- 
stand each other; it will be bet- 
ter.’ 

‘O Albina,’ cried Lewis, ‘ you 
are doing me an injustice. I wish 
for nothing more than to promote 
your happiness in every way that I 
can do it; and in making you 
happy I shall make myself happy 
as well.’ 

Albina shook her head. 

Then, as Louis was beginning 
to speak again, she interrupted him 
and said scornfully, ‘ You spoke to 
your cousin of giving me back the 
money I had lost. If you had 
loved me you would never have 
said ¢hat.’ 

‘ Indeed, Albina,’ replied Lewis, 
whose face had flushed up, ‘you 
are doing me an injustice again. 
I felt when I was speaking to your 
cousin that I had no right to marry 
you, but that if I had not that right 
I ought at least to compensate you 
for all that had been sacrificed 
through my folly. I had the power 
of doing this, and it seemed wrong 
not to do it.’ 

But Albina, who looked at him 
sharply, did not seem to be moved 
even by thisargument. Lewis did 
not love her, in spite of all that he 
was saying ; and it was by no means 
a virtue of him to soothe the wound 
of separation by such a gift, or, 
rather, such a restoration of money 
as he had mentioned to Sir Marcus 
Borodaile. 

‘Shame, shame, Lewis, to think 
that I could receive money for one 
moment! she cried indignantly. 
‘That was the hardest, cruellest 
thing to hear. Money? 

‘I see that it is vain of me to 
speak.’ 

And then, for many moments, 
both were silent. 

‘Do not let us misunderstand 
each other,’ pleaded Lewis, break- 
ing the silence at last. 

‘That iswhat /have said, Lewis,’ 
replied Albina. ‘ But’—with a bit- 
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ter laugh—‘I do not think there is 
much chance of our doing it for 
the future—at least of my misun- 
derstanding you. I know the kind 
of love you are prepared to offer 
me, Lewis. It is not the love 
which fills my heart for you. Do 
you think you can be happy with 
me when I tell you that I am ex- 
acting—jealous? When we were 
married, if I thought I had not 
your entire love, you cannot fancy 
what my sufferings would be. I 
think, Lewis, I would rather marry 
a man—I know I would a thou- 
sand times—who loved me, al- 
though I cared little for him, than 
marry one whom I dearly loved, 
but who cared little or nothing for 
me. For then he might perhaps 
win my love in time, and I should 
at least have no cause for jealousy. 
O Lewis, you don’t know what 
this kind of love is. At least, you 
may have known it for Norah Lane 
—never for me !’ 

Lewis could say nothing. 

‘ Ah, Lewis, I have spoken the 
truth, have I not?’ said Albina 
sadly. 

‘I know that I love you,’ mur- 
mured Lewis. 

‘No, no, Lewis; it is very kind 
of you to say so. Under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, you could say 
nothing else. Well, it cannot be 
helped. Everything is very sad 
and strange. But I don’t know 
that I should be surprised.’ 

‘How can I prove to you how 
much I care for you?’ cried 
Lewis. 

‘I don’t know; I don’t think 
you can prove it,’ answered Albina 
sadly. The next moment she cried 
with spirit, ‘ At best I think a man’s 
love is but a poor thing, and can at 
no time be compared with a wo- 
man’s. Oh, what weak things we 
women are to love as we do! I 
suppose wecan’t help it; but tolove 
as women do is to waste time and 
hope, for we get a most indifferent 
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return. I think of you, Lewis— 
ah, when do I not think of you? 
How dear your interests are to me ! 
I have none apart from you, and I 
desire none. Friends, cares, hopes, 
what are they in comparison with 
you? But why should I tell you 
this? What a fool I have been ! 

‘I know,’ replied Lewis, ‘that a 
woman’s love is the most precious 
thing a man can have, and that few 
men deserve it—I, perhaps, least 
of all ; but you misjudge me when 
you accuse me of being unable to 
love you. This I can do—this I 
do at this moment. I feel the 
burden of my debt to you, and 
that I can never hope to pay it, 
even by an attachment which is 
deep indeed.’ 

‘It is gratitude you feel for me, 
only gratitude, Lewis,’ said Albina 
in a weary voice. 

The next moment they both saw 
Mrs. Gambier walking towards 
them, with asmile on her pleasant 
face. 

‘Ah, Mr. Harding,’ she said, ‘I 
heard you were here; and of 
course I find you with Miss North- 
brooke. If you had come earlier 
you might have gone shooting with 
my husband's friends ; but you will 
of course stay a few days, and we 
shall quite expect you to dine this 
evening. We have a few sporting 
friends, and a few more who are 
not sportsmen will drop in after- 
wards.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Gambier.’ 
And they strolled backwards to the 
house. 

‘I suppose you will stay with 
Sir Marcus ?’ said Mrs. Gambier. 

‘If I ask him I daresay he will 
give me a night’s lodging. If I 


knew where I could find him, I 
would join him.’ 

‘I heard the guns some way off ; 
but I will send a servant with you, 
and you will be sure to discover 
him.’ 

By this time Albina had entered 
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the house through one of the 
drawing-room windows. 

When Mrs. Gambier rejoined 
her, after having despatched Lewis, 
she noticed that her face had be- 
come very pale. 

‘What is it, Albina?’ she cried, 
for she did not know that Mrs. 
Erskine had seen her. ‘ What is 
it? Did Mr. Harding do wrong 
to join the shooters? Of course. 
I ought to have resisted, instead of 
assisting, such an attempt. How 
thoughtless of me! Or have you 
been scolding him because he did 
not come before? Poor men! as 
lovers they are sadly tried. Pray 
take heart, Albina. He will soon 
return.” And then she hummed 
in a pleasant voice : 

‘ Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 
And be ye blithe and bonny, 


Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into hey, nonny, nonny !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MR. GAMBIER’S MORAL CHEMISTRY. 


‘We've had a capital day’s sport, 
and I am as tired as a dog,’ said Sir 
Marcus Borodaile to Mrs. Gambier, 
as he joined the ladies and his 
hostess in the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

‘I am glad you have had good 
sport. 1 daresay you will find your- 
self too tired to have a game of 
whist, and we have invited a few 
friends whom I expect almost im- 
mediately.’ 

‘Whom do you expect ? 

Mrs. Gambier ranover the names 
of several families. ‘In addition to 
these, Sir John Vine, Miss Lane, and 
the Erskines are coming.’ 

‘Sir John Vine and Miss Lane, 
eh? whispered Marcus, glancing 
at Lewis Harding. And Marcus 
wondered a good deal how the baro- 
net and Mr. Harding would meet. 

‘Sir John and Mr. Harding can 
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scarcely be considered rivals now,’ 
said Mrs. Gambier. 

*No; I was not thinking of that, 
but of—something else.’ However, 
he did not consider it prudent to 
explain to his friend what this 
something else was. 

* Ah, here comes Sir John.’ 

The Rev. Sir John Vine, his 
sister, and Miss Lane had just 
entered the room. Mrs. Gambier 
went forward to greet them. 

‘I am afraid you will find us a 
very dull party,’ she said. 

* Nothing can be dull where you 
are, Marcus heard Sir John say. 
Then Marcus glanced across the 
room towards Lewis, who was 
seated near Albina. Lewis’s brow 
contracted as he heard the voice of 
SirJohn. Sir John had not yet ob- 
served him, and he did notdosountil 
he was shaking hands with his host. 

Then Sir John’s forehead dark- 
ened a little—that was all. Sir John 
certainly had not expected to see 
Lewis, and probably would not have 
come had he known that he was to 
be one of the guests. 

‘I hope your friends walked over 
my land,’ he said to Mrs. Gambier ; 
‘for I have taken a good deal of 
trouble with the game this year.’ 

‘We shall poach on you another 
day,’ said Marcus Borodaile. 

‘Ah, Marcus ; you are welcome 
to do so. There are some large 
coveys in my lower fields.’ 

‘ | suppose it would be unclerical 
if you were to slaughter them,’ said 
Marcus with a laugh. 

* Undoubtedly,’ replied Sir John 
in the same tone. 

By this time he had shaken 
hands with most of the guests. 
Lewis, however, had not come 
forward ; and guessing what stood 
between these two, Albina had 
risen and approached Sir John, to 
prevent, if it were necessary, any 
approach of the two gentlemen to 
each other. 

‘ This is the first time I have had 
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the pleasure of seeing you, Albina,’ 
said Sir John Vine politely ; ‘and I 
am scrry’—glancing at her keenly— 
‘that you are not looking very well.’ 

‘I do not think I amill.” And 
then Miss Northbrooke, who had 
spoken rapidly, turned to Norah. 

‘ Norah,’ she said, ‘ I am so glad 
to see you.’ 

Norah put out her hand, but 
only murmured a few unintelligible 
words. 

‘Hallo,’ thought Sir Marcus, who 
noticed this meeting ; ‘it does not 
look as if it were all pleasant there. 
My cousin is certainly ill or out of 
temper; and Miss Lane is the same. 
Harding is the cause, of course. 
Lucky dog, to have two women 
crazy to marry him.’ 

‘ T hoped I should have seen you 
before,’ said Albina to Norah. 

‘Did you?’ and Norah looked 
sadly, almost reproachfully, in Al- 
bina’s face. 

‘We are good friends, are we 
not ?’ whispered Albina, when she 
and Norah stood a little apart. 

‘Friends !’ echoed Norah. 

‘No, I see that we are not,’ said 
Albina, speaking sharply ; and then 
she turned away. 

And just at that moment Mr. 
and Mrs. Erskine entered. 

‘And now I fancy our party 
is complete,’ said Mrs. Gambier, 
glancing round the room. 

The Rev. Sir John Vine for a few 
minutes was certainly disturbed by 
the presence of Lewis Harding, but 
he was at all times a good controller 
of the emotions. Sir John knew 
the value of life and health too much 
to burden the one or too heavily 
tax the other by the indulgence of 
unnecessary passions. He was an 
excellent economist of his own 
forces, and had been a good deal 
tried of late. Putting the best 
face upon the matter, he could not 
deny that the unpleasant inter- 
view between Mr. Bevington, Sir 
Marcus Borodaile, and himself, and 
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the consequent revelation of almost 
forgotten experiences, with the at- 
tendant consequences, which had 
resulted in his having to pay a very 
large sum of money, had not left 
him quite where they found him. 
And this sight of Lewis Harding 
troubled him again, and set his 
heart beating heavily, and in a way 
that he had only lately noticed. Af- 
fection for Lewis he had none; nay, 
he had no kindly interest even in 
him. Lewis was a cruel reminder 
of the greatest mistake Sir John had 
ever made in life. The Rev. John 
Vine would have been glad enough 
tohear that Lewis had left England, 
but as Lewis had done nothing of 
the kind, or purposed doing any- 
thing of the kind, the clergyman 
was fain to be content with 
things as they were. He would 
get reconciled to them in time. He 
had paid dearly, nay munificently, 
that his secret should be ob- 
served ; and as yet, so far as he 
knew, it had been observed. Of 
all that had passed between Lewis 
Harding and Mr. Albert North- 
brooke Sir John was in entire ignor- 
ance. And as Mr. Erskine’s dark 
eyes met his, how free was he of any 
apprehension that they had read 
the unsatisfactory history of his 
past! Had Sir John known of 
these things he would have con- 
sidered that he had got rid of a 
very heavy amount of money to 
little purpose. 

Occasionally Vine thought that 
he might have braved Mr. Beving- 
ton and Sir Marcus Borodaile, and 
allowed the story to get out—as it 
certainly would have got out im- 
mediately from their lips had he 
not complied with their demands. 
In this matter he could not arraign 
himself for any exceptional vices. 
But it was a misfortune that people 
—some people—were prejudiced 
in their views. These might have 
stigmatised his conduct in no po- 
lite or compromising terms. He 
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was a clergyman, a rich clergy- 
man, a titled clergyman ; and his 
favourite Horace had something 
to say about high heads faring 
worse than those of a humbler 
kind. It was well, then, that he 
should pay. And then at times 
Sir John would think, and console 
himself by such thinking, that if the 
matter came to light, his magnani- 
mous provision for his son would 
possibly redound to bis credit. It 
would be strange if Sir John could 
not represent the money which he 
had paid on Harding’s behalf as 
being a father’s—perhaps a repent- 
ant father’s—provision for a son of 
whose existence he had only just 
heard. Such fathers as Sir John 
did not often behave with like mu- 
nificence. 

Nevertheless, Sir John wished 
that he had not met Lewis on this 
evening ; and it seemed that each 
avoided the other. 

‘I hope Sir John will not come 
near me,’ said Lewis to Albina. 

‘I do not think he will.’ 


When Sir Marcus Borodaile 
rose from a table where he had 
been playing a rubber or two of 
whist, Mrs. Gambier, who had 
been talking with Lewis Harding 
and Norah, signed to him to come 
to her side. He obeyed her. There 
was noone in the neighbourhood of 
her seat when he joined her. 

‘Just lost three guineas and a 
half,’ he said. ‘I wonder what 
Margaret would say. These evening 
parties are corrupting to the morals 
of a young man bent upon reforma- 
tion. You have no idea how short 
my calendar of vices is becoming, 
Mrs. Gambier.’ 

‘I am glad of it, Marcus. Now 
I want to speak to you on some- 
thing that interests me a good 
deal ; and fancy you can give me 
some information. My curiosity 
relates to Mr. Harding, who I 
know is a great friend of yours.’ 
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‘ Oh, yes ; Lewis and I are capital 
friends,’ said Borodaile, suppress- 
ing a yawn. 

‘You must know that I once 
overheard him—most unwillingly 
I can assure you, Marcus—say a 
few words to you implying that he 
could not marry your cousin Al- 
bina. Mrs. Erskine was with me 
when he said this.’ 

* Eh?’ cried Marcus quickly, who 
remembered the occasion well, and 
all that passed besides. ‘You 
heard that, did you? Did you hear 
anything else?’ he said eagerly, 
glancing at the same time in the 
direction of the Rev. Sir John 
Vine, who was playing whist, and 
had just won half a crown on the 
odd trick. ‘ Did you hear anything 
else ?” 

‘No, nothing very important.’ 

‘Oh, well, so much the better 
perhaps. Harding certainly said 
he could not marry my cousin.’ 

‘Was that because he did not 
care for her, Marcus ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you think he does care for 
her—very earnestly ?’ 

‘Why not?” 

‘Look across the room. Do 
Albina and Lewis seem _ very 
happy ? 

‘Well, perhaps not,’ said Marcus 
reluctantly. 

‘I thought there might have 
been a little misunderstanding be- 
tween them this afternoon, for 
Albina looked very uneasy. But 
as she still looks the same, and is 
distraite, pale, and troubled, I 
fancy she has met with something 
to give her pain ; and I don’t know 
what this something should be, 
unless it be a well-grounded sus- 
picion that Mr. Harding does not 
care for her.’ 

Marcus Borodaile’s glance across 
the room had shown him that 
both Lewis Harding and his cou- 
sin, who sat together, were looking 
ill at ease. His cousin’s face 
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was very pale; and Lewis seemed 
vexed and anxious. They spoke 
occasionally to each other—that 
was all; there was no continuous 
intercourse. 

Their interview in the garden 
to-day had been forgotten by neither 
of them. Albina had then charged 
Lewis with not loving her; and 
all that he had said to impress 
upon her the fact that he loved 
her very dearly had wrought but 
little effect. Lewis had again made 
another effort this evening; and 
Albina had received it with no 
more favour than his former at- 
tempt. The conviction had settled 
on her heart, and could not be re- 
moved. She paid little attention 
to him, or to what was passing in 
the room. Some one had asked 
her to play, but she had resolutely 
refused ; she sat gloomy, anxious, 
and silent. Once she had spoken 
to Lewis with some show of 


jealous temper. 
‘Miss Lane is here; why don’t 


you go and jo.n her?’ she said. 

‘Something is evidently wrong 
with both of them,’ said Sir Mar- 
cus to Mrs. Gambier, when he had 
completed his inspection. 

‘That is clear, is it not? Now 
tell me, Marcus, honestly, frankly, 
what is your opinion of your cousin 
and Mr. Harding? Has he any 
lingering regrets for Miss Lane ?’ 

‘He has never admitted that he 
has any to me,’ replied Marcus. 

‘What is your opinion of the 
matter ?” 

‘That is scarcely a fair ques- 
tion. You know how wrong I have 
got for often speaking my opinion 
right out; so you must not ask 
me.’ 

‘I do not ask you out of any 
idle curiosity. But it is well that 
I should know the truth ; for I am 
anxious that both your cousin and 
Miss Lane should be happy.’ 

‘You are anxious for every- 
body’s happiness, Mrs. Gambier,’ 
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cried Marcus. ‘Well, if you must 
know what my opinion is,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I'll give it. 1 wish I had 
no cause to form such an opinion, 
for Albina’s sake; but lately I 
have certainly been driven to fancy 
that Harding is not quite recon- 
ciled to things as they are, and 
that he still thinks of Norah Lane. 
There, I’ve spoken. You must 
not get me into trouble by repeat- 
ing what I have said, for I hope 
things will all turn out well in the 
end. And if Albina is unhappy— 
egad! I shall blame myself, for 
I have been mixed up with the 
affair from the beginning.’ 

‘I was right,’ thought Mrs. Gam- 
bier. ‘Mr. Harding has not be- 
come indifferent to Miss Lane. 
Poor Albina !’ 

‘Pray don’t speak so gloomily, 
Mrs. Gambier. If Sir John were 
something different, his cutting 
the knot of the difficulty by marry- 
ing Norah Lane, and making her 
happy, would make a pleasant 
prospect. But Sir John is—a 
beast 

‘ How prejudiced you are against 
him, Marcus " 

‘ Not more than he deserves.’ 

‘For Norah Lane’s sake I shall 
endeavour to teach Sir John wis- 
dom.’ 

‘I wish you could, with all my 
heart ; but look at him now. His 
eyes are fixed on Norah. He'll 
carry that point, depend upon 
it.’ 

Mrs. Gambier had risen during 
Marcus Borodaile’s last words. 
Marcus saw that she afterwards 
went to Norah Lane’s side. But 
he did not watch the drama any 
longer. He was feeling sleepy, 
and in less than three minutes 
from Mrs. Gambier’s departure 
had sunk back on a sofa, and 
was dreaming that he was out 
shooting, and that his gun would 
not go off, after the manner of many 
other enthusiastic sportsmen. 
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‘Norah, I wish to have a few 
words with you,’ said Mrs. Gam- 
bier to Miss Lane. ‘Shall we go 
into the conservatory? We can 
talk better there.’ 

‘What is it, Mrs. Gambier? 
asked Norah as she rose, and with 
her hostess entered the conserva- 
tory. At the end of it they found 
a couple of chairs, and sat down. 

‘I wish to speak to you about 
Sir John Vine,’ said Mrs. Gambier. 

And Norah guessed pretty well 
what was coming. 

The evening hitherto had been 
a very unhappy one to Norah. 
She knew that she would meet 
Albina Northbrooke, but she had 
been quite unprepared to encounter 
Lewis Harding. Of course she 
loved him still—never more, per- 
haps, than at this moment. They 
had exchanged but a simple greet- 
ing; nothing more. But circum- 
stances had so fallen out that after 
this simple greeting they had been 
separated. Once or twice she had 


met his eyes—perhaps once she 
had even timidly sought them, re- 
proaching herself afterwards for 
having done so. She noticed that 
he did not look happy; she no- 
ticed also that Albina was not at 


her ease. But what was passing 
in their two hearts Norah never 
guessed. Perhaps their present 
unhappiness was but a_ passing 
cloud, which, on its departure, 
would only make them the more 
happy in each other's love. 

Norah strove her hardest to 
submit to the lot which fate 
imposed upon her. In this striv- 
ing she found that her energies 
were severely taxed. And _ the 
events of this night increased the 
weight of her mental struggle. 
Her face bore a wistful sad look ; 
her smiles were few and faint ; but 
they had lost none of their old 
sweetness, 

Not many days since, Sir John 
had renewed his suit. Sir John 
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had done it most delicately, and 
in a way calculated to flatter any 
woman ; but Norah had made 
him understand, as kindly and con- 
siderately as she could, that this 
suit would never be welcome to 
her. This had been no light 
achievement for Norah ; for Norah 
had long begun to feel that Sir 
John Vine was a man who exer- 
cised considerable influence over 
those who were brought in contact 
with him. Sir John had received 
her answer in a most charming 
spirit, and Norah became more 
alarmed than ever in consequence. 
It was so evident to her that he 
had not relinquished his suit, and 
that at some future time he would 
press it on her again. And then 
the fear seized Norah that Sir 
John might eventually be success- 
ful. All her efforts might fail. 
The dreaded thing might happen. 
Urged again and again, Norah 
might find that in some future 
moment she was too weak to resist 
such pleadings, and yield to his 
desires. 

Alas, the world was over for 
her. Influences which might have 
strengthened her were wanting 
now. She was moved by no hope ; 
her strength was becoming feebler. 
It was a terrible fear—this fear 
that, after all her resolutions and 
all her struggles, she might succumb 
to the stronger will. 

‘Dear Norah, how pale you 
look said Mrs. Gambier in her 
kindest voice; ‘and, I declare, 
you are trembling.’ 

‘I am not very well—that is all, 
Mrs. Gambier.’ 

‘I hope I shall not say any- 
thing to vex you,’ Mrs. Gambier 
continued; ‘and seeing you so 
pale makes me almost wish that I 
had not attempted to say anything 
to you this evening.’ 

*It does not matter, Mrs. Gam- 
bier.’ 

‘Well, now that I have brought 
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you here I may as well speak. 
Sir John, I presume,’ continued 
Mrs. Gambier, ‘is still eager for 
you to marry him ?” 

‘I—think so.’ 

‘And you do not 
him ?” 

*No—no, Mrs. Gambier,’ cried 
Norah in a voice of distress. ‘I 
can never care for him. I have 
told him so. And living under his 
roof makes it very painful for me.’ 

‘I daresay, dear child,’ said 
Mrs. Gambier gravely. ‘And you 
are quite sure,’ she added, ‘that 
under no possible circumstances 
you might be induced to think 
otherwise of Sir John ; that time 
may not change you, as it changes 
so many of us ; and that ultimately 
you may not be able to reward Sir 
John in the way he wishes ” 

‘I can never love him.’ 

‘No, Norah ? 

‘No, Mrs. Gambier’—and she 
spoke impulsively—‘I can never 
love him. But that is not all,’ 
continued poor Norah. ‘ At times 
I feel that I dislike him—I cannot 
say how greatly. I do not wish 
him to see this; but I fear I re- 
veal it in my face to him.’ 

‘Pardon me, Norah,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier, after a little silence, ‘ if I 
press you too hard ; but I wish for 
your happiness. And I suppose’ 
(and here she fixed her brown kind 
eyes on Norah) ‘you still think—a 
little—of Mr. Harding ?” 

Nora’s pale face flushed slightly, 
and Mrs. Gambier was answered. 

‘Heigho! she sighed, thinking 
of the perplexing _heart-stories 
which were being enacted in her 
house that night—‘ heigho, it is a 
very odd world !’ 

Then for many seconds Mrs. 
Gambier was silent. 

*I will speak to Sir John to- 
night,’ she said at last, with con- 
siderable emphasis. ‘I have given 
him advantageous advice more 
than once.’ 
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‘Do you mean that you will 
speak about me?’ asked Norah. 

‘Yes ; without compromising 
you, of course. Do not fear, Norah. 
But you would like to be relieved 
of these attentions from Sir John 
Vine?’ 

‘Indeed I should, Mrs. Gam- 
bier. But ah! will Sir John pay 
any heed to what you may say ?” 

‘ Perhaps, Norah,’ replied Mrs. 
Gambier, with a slight smile. ‘ Sir 
John is generally alive to his own 
interests. And after I have spoken 
to him, he may see that it is to his 
interests not to be so eager to 
make you his wife.’ 

‘I hope you will not anger him. 
But how kind you are !’ 

‘Sir John has just risen from 
the whist-table and is advancing 
towards the conservatory,’ said 
Mrs. Gambier, looking through an 
opening in the flowers towards the 
drawing-room. ‘I will go and 


meet him; and do you, Norah, 
reénter the room by the other 


door.’ 

Norah walked quickly away, and 
Mrs. Gambier, advancing to meet 
the Rev. Sir John, encountered 
him just as he was entering the 
conservatory. The parties at the 
whist-tables were now breaking up. 
Several gentlemen had left, pro- 
bably to smoke cigars and talk 
over the sporting events of the 
day. Albina was no longer sitting 
by Lewis Harding’s side, but was 
seen to be approaching her cousin 
Marcus, who still slept. 

‘Now, Sir John, I want a word 
or two with you,’ said Mrs. Gam- 
bier, as she met the clergyman. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Gambier, you don’t 
know with what pleasure I hear 
such a request,’ remarked polite 
Sir John. The two sauntered 
slowly down the conservatory. 

‘I trust you will be as gracious 
when you have heard what I have 
to say as you are before you know 
what it is.’ 
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‘ What a delightful dahlia ? cried 
Sir John Vine, pointing down as 
he passed it. ‘You quite eclipse me 
in dahlias, Mrs. Gambier, though 
my gardener has taken a vast deal 
of trouble this year,’ 

‘I am going to speak to you 
about your ward, Miss Lane,’ said 
Mrs. Gambier, rather promptly, 
thus putting an end to Sir John 
Vine’s horticultural talk, which was 
liable to be copious. 

‘And what have you to say 
about Miss Lane?’ Sir John put 
the question with the liveliest in- 
terest. 

‘I know you give me credit for 
being a sensible woman,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier, ‘and I think you know 
I would not advise you against 
your own interest. What capital 
advice I gave you when the elec- 
tion of a perpetual curate for Pons- 
bright was going on! If you had 


not taken it, you would have made 
yourself very unpopular. You don’t 
deny that, Sir John, do you?” 


‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘ Now do you think you will be 
taking steps likely to add to your 
happiness if you succeed in making 
Miss Lane your wife ?” 

‘Why not? asked Sir John 
briskly. ‘I am—as you know— 
attached to Miss Lane, and think 
I see good reasons for believing 
that I shall add to my happiness 
by taking the step you mention.’ 

‘If Miss Lane loved you, I 
should have nothing to say.’ 

‘And so Miss Lane does not 
love me?’ 

‘I have no doubt she has some 
regard for you; but her affection 
is scarcely what you would desire, 
I imagine.’ 

‘I do not expect from Miss 
Lane the romantic attachment I 
should crave were I a younger 
man. Besides, marriage works 
wonders.’ 

‘In many cases, I admit. I fear 
in this your anticipation of such 
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wonders will not be forthcoming. 
Now, Sir John, look the matter in 
the face like a man of the world ; 
and one day you will thank me 
because you have taken my ad- 
vice. 

‘My dear Mrs. Gambier, while I 
appreciate your excellent inten- 
tions, I cannot gratify you on this 
matter. I shall urge my suit on 
Miss Lane till she accepts me.’ 

The Rev. Sir John spoke in the 
tone of a man whose mind was 
thoroughly made up. 

‘I am sorry to hear you say so,’ 
said Mrs. Gambier, glancing at his 
face, and noticing the determina- 
tion there. 

‘Why should I surrender this 
purpose?’ asked Sir John, still in 
the same tone. 

‘I have never yet found you 
unamenable to reason,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier. 

Sir John bowed and smiled. ‘I 
am sorry we disagree. But on this 
question we do unquestionably.’ 

‘Sir John,’ said Mrs. Gambier, 
‘let me urge you to think the 
matter over. Miss Lane has re- 
fused you once or twice already, 
and if she does not refuse you 
again, she will become your wife 
with—reluctance. Are you a man 
to be satisfied with a wife who 
cannot care for you, and who may 
possibly dislike you? At onetime 
I thought Miss Lane might be 
brought to love you; but I am 
now convinced that I was then 
wrong. A mistake at your years 
is not easily remedied. And are 
you, Sir John, of all men, pre- 
pared to make a mistake now ?” 

‘You must allow me to be 
guided by my own judgment,’ an- 
swered Sir John. 

‘Your judgment is blind now, 
Sir John.’ 

‘ Nevertheless I shall be guided 
by it.’ 

Mrs. Gambier saw that it was 
useless to argue with Sir John. 
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Voice and manner made this plain 
enough. It would be a waste of 
words to say anything further ; 
so Mrs. Gambier, very much dis- 
appointed, walked away. ‘ Poor 
Norah,’ she thought as she entered 
the drawing-room. ‘If only her 
fortitude would hold out !’ 

The Rev. Sir John Vine knew 
as well as Mrs. Gambier wherein 
the weakness of Norah Lane lay. 
He was satisfied that his cause was 
making progress, even though she 
had twice refused him. He was 
strong, and she was weak. Time 
and circumstances were his friends, 
and opposition had never yet 
daunted him. ‘In spite of all that 
Miss Lane may say, or Mrs. Gam- 
bier may urge,’ he thought, smiling 
to himself most pleasantly, as he 
sauntered about the conservatory, 
‘I shall have my way in the 
end.’ 

At the conclusion of his reflec- 
tions, which terminated in this satis- 
factory prevision, he looked up 
and saw Lewis Harding. 

There was no one else very 
near. 

‘I am glad to see you, Mr. 
Harding,’ said the Rev. Sir John, 
‘and am rejoiced that Fortune has 
been kind to you, in return for her 
past unkindnesses.’ And he smiled 
as he made this reference to Albina. 

‘Thank you, Sir John.’ 

‘There are changes, 
changes, Mr. Harding—’ 

‘I think I understand what you 
mean.’ 

‘And you are not one of those 
who have cause to complain,’ sug- 
gested Sir John. 

To this Lewis made no response. 

‘Charming conservatory this,’ 
said Sir John, looking around him. 
‘It makes me quite envious.’ 

Lewis Harding’s heart within 
him was hot with indignation and 
shame. The man thus speaking 
was his father! And Lewis knew 
that the man was aware that he 
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was his father. To whisper into 
the Rev. Sir John’s ear that this 
terrible thing was known to him; 
to concentrate the venom of his 
disgust into a few words, which 
should make the sleek divine 
tremble for his reputation, was a 
strong temptation to Lewis Har- 
ding! To reveal the loathing Lewis 
had in his bosom for this man, who 
had been so cruel and so false, but 
who stood so fair before others— 
why should not Lewis do this? It 
was only by a powerful effort that 
he prevented himself from yielding 
to the impulse. 

‘You are staying, I presume, 
with your friend, Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile ?’ said Sir John Vine. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And do you make a long stay ?” 
asked the baronet. 

‘I can scarcely answer that ques- 
tion at present, Sir John;’ and 
again Lewis felt himself strongly 
urged to speak. 

‘If you will give me a call I 
shall be delighted to see you, Mr. 
Harding. As you are about to 
marry Miss Northbrooke, you may 
have something to say to me.’ 

‘I do not think that I shall have 
anything to say.’ 

The Rev. Sir John nodded and 
smiled as the two separated. 

And father and son never spoke 
to each other again. 

Lewis watched the clergyman 
as he returned to the drawing- 
room. Then, a seat being near, 
he sat down, and clasped his hands 
to his face. The conservatory 
seemed vacant now, or he would 
not have allowed his emotions so 
to master him. 

Lewis was aroused from his sad 
thoughts by hearing his own name 
spoken in a voice he knew so 
well. 

Looking up, Lewis saw Norah. 

*O Norah,’ he cried, ‘I have 
just been speaking to Sir John, 
and—’ but his thoughts were con- 
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fused. It was impossible to him 
to tell Norah who Sir John was. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Harding, I hope 
you will be happy,’ murmured 
Norah ; ‘ it is my prayer night and 
morning. Miss Northbrooke, I 
know, is very fond of you, and she 
has a kind heart. I am glad you 
have found such—a friend. I think 
you have a great career before 
you, and I assure you no one will 
sympathise with you more than I 
shall.’ 

‘Is it really so? And you have 
my best wishes, Miss Lane, for 
the lot which is awaiting you.’ 

Norah turned paler than ever. 

‘The lot awaiting me! she 
murmured; and Lewis saw her 
trembling. 

The next instant they heard 
footsteps approaching them, and 
glancing up, saw Albina and Mrs. 
Gambier. Anger, suddenly turn- 
ing to pain, passed over Miss 
Northbrooke’s face as she observed 
the two standing together. 


The evening soon ended. Those 
who had been shooting during the 
day were too fatigued to play long at 
whist. Sir Marcus Borodaile, when 
he had once fallen to sleep, did not 
awake until Lewis came and told 
him that nearly all Mrs. Gambier’s 
guests were gone or going. Having 
an opportunity of saying a few 
words to his cousin before depart- 
ing, he whispered, ‘ Don’t look so 
miserable, Albina. I'll give Master 
Harding a lecture if he isn’t more 
attentive to you.’ 

In many respects the evening 
had been a painful one to Mrs. 
Gambier. All the lovers were at 
cross purposes; this distressed 
her ; she would fain have witnessed 
contentment and serenity, instead 
of which there were anxious faces, 
and behind them heavy hearts. 
Her own efforts with the Rev. Sir 
John had failed dismally. 

‘What is it, my dear ?’ asked Mr. 





Gambier, when all the guests were 
gone, and he and his wife were sit- 
ting together by the drawing-room 
fire. Mr. Gambier’s conversation 
during the evening had been of the 
most limited description. Scientific 
farming was of too great an im- 
portance to be shelved—even for 
a few hours—by the circumstance 
of an evening party; and Mr. 
Gambier had been busily elabo- 
rating a new theory on sewage. 
‘What is it, my dear?” 

‘I am very much troubled, 
Joseph.’ And then his wife entered 
into an explanation of her vexa- 
tions. 

Mr. Gambier listened most pa- 
tiently, smiling all the time. 

‘I don’t know much about love, 
although I love you, my dear,’ he 
said, when his wife had spoken of 
Sir John Vine, Norah Lane, Albina 
Northbrooke, and Lewis Harding, 
and the troubled love-story of 
which they were the personages. 
‘I don’t know much about love, 
my dear; and if you can’t set 
things right, I fear I can’t. But 
did I not once hear something 
about a certain Dr. Selby—your 
friend—making an offer to Miss 
Northbrooke ?” 

* ¥es,’ cried Mrs. Gambier. ‘ Dr. 
Selby did propose to Albina. 
When I saw him last in town he 
spoke about it.’ 

‘You are aware, my dear,’ said 
Mr. Gambier meditatively, ‘that 
by the introduction of a fresh sub- 
stance into a number of chemicals, 
the nature of all becomes some- 
times suddenly altered or quali- 
fied—’ 

‘What does this mean?’ cried 
his wife in astonishment. 

‘Listen. Invite Dr. Selby to 
stay in this neighbourhood, and 
give him and Miss Northbrooke a 
chance of re-meeting. He will be 
the fresh substance introduced 
amongst the chemicals. Who 
knows what may happen? Every- 
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body seems at sixes and sevens 
now. Why should he not set every- 
thing right ?” 

‘I will try your suggestion,’ said 
Mrs. Gambier, with a smile ; ‘ but I 
am doubtful about the result.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘ THERE IS NO HOPE FOR HER, MISS 
LUXTON.’ 


ONE morning, several days after- 
wards, when Miss Northbrooke en- 
tered Mrs. Gambier’s dining-room 
about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she found, in addition to her 
cousin, Marcus Borodaile, and se- 
veral more gentlemen, all dressed 
in shooting-dresses, another, whom 
she did not recognise at once. 

‘Have you forgotten me, Miss 
Northbrooke ?” said the stranger, 
advancing to her. 

‘Dr. Selby! she cried. ‘Is it 
you ?” 

‘It is,’ he laughed. 

‘For a moment I had forgotten 
you—’ 

‘Dr. Selby,’ explained Mrs. 
Gambier, ‘has come here for a 
little holiday ; and I am glad to 
find that he is a sportsman.’ 

‘We must not lose much time,’ 
said Marcus. ‘I believe,’ he added, 
‘it is arranged that you ladies will 
lunch with us in Podd’s Wood.’ 

‘It is,’ said Mrs. Gambier. 
‘What do you say, Albina ?” 

‘I— replied Albina listlessly— 
‘of course, if you wish it.’ 

‘It is a glorious day,’ cried her 
hostess, 

Albina glanced from the win- 
dow ; but the serenity of the day, 
which was indeed incontestable, 
did not appear to have any excep- 
tional attraction for her. 

Dr. Selby looked at her closely 
more than once. To his arrival 
she was, however, as indifferent as 


she was to the charms of this bright 
October day. 

‘Now, Dr. Selby, are you 
ready ?’ asked Sir Marcus. 

‘ Quite.” But the doctor spoke 
in a voice of reluctance. 

‘Very well, then, we'll start.’ 
And with this Marcus marched 
off with his gun. ‘ Luncheon at 
half-past one, Mrs. Gambier, 
please,’ he cried out from the hall. 
‘Hallo! the glass is falling, and 
rapidly too.’ 

The next moment the shooters 
had left the house; and Mrs, 
Gambier and Albina were alone. 

‘I thought Dr. Selby was quite 
an old friend of yours,’ said Mrs. 
Gambier, who was by no means 
satisfied with the reception which 
Miss Northbrooke had accorded 
him. 

‘An old friend, Mrs. Gambier ? 
Yes. I have known him some 
time; and he has ordered me 
physic—some of it very nasty.’ 

‘And he once made you an 
offer of marriage, eh? laughed 
Mrs. Gambier. 

‘Oh, yes,’ was Albina’s indif- 
ferent reply. 

‘Dr. Selby is a most charming 
man.’ 

‘Is he? Well, perhaps he is. 

When Mrs. Gambier took her 
husband’s hint by inviting John 
Selby to stay a few days with her, 
she was not atall sanguine that it 
would be efficacious in removing 
the perplexities which troubled 
her. But it would at any rate be 
as well to try what his presence 
might do. Since the evening of 
the shooting party she had seen 
no signs of the position being 
amended. Albina looked very un- 
happy. Pressed to explain the 
source of her unhappiness, Albina 
had maintained a moody silence. 
She had lost faith in Lewis. He 
had vainly attempted to persuade 
her that he loved her. Their sub- 
sequent interviews always left poor 
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Albina in the same condition of 
distrust. Mrs. Gambier, assisted 
by the admission of Marcus Boro- 
daile, saw exactly the state of af- 
fairs. It did not seem likely, there- 
fore, that happiness would result 
from a marriage between Lewis 
Harding and Albina. 

To her delight Dr. John Selby 
at once accepted her invitation ; the 
more readily possibly because Mrs. 
Gambier stated that Miss North- 
brooke was staying with her. 

How fortunate it would be— 
how admirable would have been 
the advice of her husband—if 
Albina, seeing that Lewis Harding 
was not very deeply in love with 
her, and that John Selby’s affection 
was yet undiminished, gave the 
former his freedom, and contented 
herself with the affection of a man 
who was socially his superior and 
almost intellectually his equal! 
Then, too, if Lewis were free, all 
the chances were strongly in favour 


of his coming to some explanation 


with Norah Lane. And in this 
case where would Sir John Vine 
be? If Dr. Selby could only effect 
one successful movement, all that 
Mrs. Gambier had counted on 
would happen. The doctor had 
no suspicion of the weight of re- 
sponsibility that lay on his should- 
ers as he filled his pocket with 
cartridges. 

‘Poor Norah seemed very un- 
happy the other night, I thought,’ 
said Mrs. Gambier, as she and Miss 
Northbrooke, attended by two ser- 
vants carrying luncheon baskets, 
were making their way towards 
Podd’s Wood. ‘I gave Sir John 
Vine some good advice; but he 
did not seem disposed to follow it. 
I tried to make him see the folly of 
marrying Miss Lane.’ 

Albina started. ‘ Did you ?’ 

‘Sir John is obstinate. Norah 
dislikes him. She told me so, 
with almost tears in her eyes. I 
pray that she may not be foolish 


enough to yield. Sir John has got 
influence over the poor girl; and 
this is the result of that prepos- 
terous guardianship. The girl’s 
uncle was her natural guardian.’ 

How sick at heart Albina felt as 
she heard these words! All this 
misery had been the result of her 
scheming. What had she won by 
it? Certainly not Lewis Har- 
ding’s heart. 

‘Do you think Norah is very un- 
happy ?’ asked Albina. 

‘Tam sure she is.’ 

‘Has Sir John proposed again ?” 

‘Yes. Norah refused him. 
But he will propose again, and 
then very likely she will accept 
him—and be, of course, miserable 
ever afterwards.’ 

‘I thought she was getting re-. 
conciled to the idea of marrying 
him.’ 

‘Getting reconciled! That's 
rather an odd way of speaking 
about marriage, isn’t it, Albina ? 

Upon arriving at the spot in 
Podd’s Wood fixed upon by Mar- 
cus Borodaile as the scene of the 
luncheon, they found Sir Marcus 
and his friends waiting. Borodaile 
shouted a loud welcome. ‘I’ve 
the appetite of a lion,’ he cried, as 
the baskets were being unpacked. 

‘We have had some excellent 
sport, Miss Northbrooke,’ said 
John Selby. 

‘Have you? was the indiffer- 
ent response. 

‘I quite forgot to ask you whe- 
ther you had been well since I last 
attended you at Pembridge-square.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ responded Albina list- 
lessly. 

‘And I must not omit to con- 
gratulate you,’ he continued, ‘on 
your engagement. I remember 
your mentioning the name of Mr. 
Harding on one occasion, I believe.’ 

Albina looked at him quickly 
She recalled the occasion well. If 
Dr. Selby remembered this, he 
must also have remembered that 
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Mr. Harding had at that time been 
engaged to Miss Lane. 

* Now, Dr. Selby ! Now, Albina !’ 
‘ Everything is 


shouted Marcus. 
ready.’ 

Albina turned carelessly round. 

‘What may I give you, Miss 
Northbrooke ? asked Selby. 

‘Oh, nothing, thank you. 
no appetite.’ 

‘ How different you are from me, 
Albina!’ said Marcus, who was eat- 
ing voraciously. 

During the luncheon, which 
seemed to be enjoyed by all ex- 
cept Albina, the sky had become 
overcast, and as Marcus was open- 
ing the last bottle of champagne a 
few raindrops fell. 

‘Hallo! he cried, ‘I suppose 
we must take it in lieu of the 
seltzer, which seems exhausted.’ 

‘We had better hurry home,’ 
said Mrs. Gambier. ‘ Some heavy 
showers are coming.’ 

‘You will have plenty of time,’ 
said Marcus. ‘As for us, if the 
rain should come on, we can find 
shelter under the trees.’ 

But before Albina and Mrs. Gam- 
bier had left the wood ten minutes 
the rain began to fall heavily. ‘It 
will take us twenty minutes to reach 
home now,’ cried Mrs. Gambier ; 
‘and if it continues we shall be 
drenched.’ 

They were, however, drenched 
long before Mrs. Gambier entered 
her house. Both she and Albina 
retired to their rooms immediately 
to change their dresses. 

‘Be quick, so that you do not 
catch cold,’ said Mrs. Gambier to 
Albina; ‘ for I don’t think you have 
a dry thread on you.’ 

Albina showed no signs of hav- 
ing caught any cold till the even- 
ing, when she shivered once or 
twice. This was quite late, when 
she and Dr. Selby were just rising 
from a game of whist, which she 
had been playing in a very indif- 
ferent fashion. Shortly afterwards, 
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in her bedroom, she shivered 
again; but she was thinking then, 
deeply thinking, and thus making 
it easy for her to pass over these 
signs of coming indisposition. 

How wretched she had been all 
day long! Believing that Lewis 
did not care for her, and that 
Norah was unhappy chiefly by 
reason of that separation from 
Lewis Harding, and her possible 
yielding to the persuasions of Sir 
John Vine,—results these of the de- 
ception she had put into practice 
months since,—Albina found her 
mind most sorely burdened. ‘I 
did wrong, and I have gained no- 
thing by it,’ she said, sinking 
wearily on the side of her bed. 

In Dr. Selby she took no interest. 
She had striven to win Lewis Har- 
ding ; and in one sense she had won 
him. But his heart and interests— 
where were they? Kind Mrs. Gam- 
bier’s stratagem of bringing Dr. 
Selby on the scene was little likely 
to take effect. 

Albina sat up for a long time 
thinking, thinking, thinking. But 
in all her troubled meditations she 
did not for a moment seek to ob- 
tain relief by resolving to give Lewis 
Harding his freedom. No. She 
was engaged to marry him, and his 
wife she would be. To this deter- 
mination she clung tenaciously. 

Again and again she was seized 
with a creeping, shivering sense of 
cold. In the heat of her troubled 
and passionate heart she was but 
barely conscious of it. 

The next morning at breakfast 
a servant told Mrs. Gambier that 
Miss Northbrooke was too ill to get 
up; and by the afternoon Albina 
was a great deal worse, symptoms 
of fever having supervened. 

‘I little thought we should have 
asked you for any professional pur- 
poses,’ said Mrs. Gambier to Dr. 
Selby. ‘ Miss Northbrooke is very 
ill. I have already sent for our re- 
gular medical attendant.’ 
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‘I trust it is nothing serious.’ 

It proved, however, before long, 
to be very serious indeed, for in 
thirty-six hours Albina was deliri- 
ous; and John Selby’s services 
were found invaluable. There was, 
however, no abatement of the deli- 
rium, and the symptoms became 
alarming. 

‘Keep Norah from me! she 
cried. ‘I cannot see her. Why 
does she come near me? She 
knows what I have done, and she 
will speak now. Oh, I know she 
will speak now ; and then how can 
Lewis care forme? Ome! Ome! 
O me!’ 

After a while her strange and, to 
the watchers at her bedside, unin- 
telligible cries ceased ; but she 
kept moaning again and again the 
name of Margaret Luxton. 

‘Send for Margaret,’ she said. ‘I 
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want to speak to her. Why do 
you not send for her? Why do 
you not send for her?’ she wailed. 

She repeated this request so 
often that Mrs. Gambier thought 
it best to comply with it ; and when 
Albina knew that Margaret was 
coming she was much soothed. 
But by this time she was worse, 
exhaustion, great and sudden, hav- 
ing succeeded delirium. 

Margaret Luxton was not at 
home when Mrs. Gambier’s mes- 
senger reached her father’s house, 
and did not arrive till the follow- 
ing day. 

‘How is Miss Northbrooke ? 
she asked Dr. Selby: with grave 
earnestness, as she met him on 
the stairs. 

‘ There is no hope for her, Miss 
Luxton,’ was John Selby’s sad 
answer. 


[To be continued,] 





POISONED SINGING. 


A PARAPHRASE, 


—~>—_ 


THERE is poison in all my singing, 
And how could there fail to be? 

For thou hast filled with poison 
The very life of me. 


There is poison in all my singing, 
And how could there fail to be? 
For many snakes, my beloved, 
I have in my heart—and thee ! 





THE SOCIAL STATUS QUO. 


By Dr. C. MAURICE DAVIES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘UNORTHODOX LONDON,’ ‘ORTHODOX LONDON,’ ‘ HETERODOX LONDON,’ 
‘ MYSTIC LONDON,’ ETC, 
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Atas, alas! kindly critics com- 
plain that, in my last utterance, 
the August fever was upon me, 
and that I wrote of nothing but 
parsons. Had they been unkindly 
critics, one would not have cared 
to answer them; but being such 
as they were, I may be allowed 
mildly to suggest: ‘Tis my voca- 
tion, Hal,’ and that the cobbler 
wisely sticks to his last. When 
the season is over, and everybody 
who can go out of town has gone ; 
when the House is up—Mr. Glad- 
stone felling trees and lecturing 
literary societies, Mr. Disraeli 


shaving the edges of railway acci- 
dents, and the partridges and 
pheasants engrossing the attention 
of the majority of our legislators— 
what is the social statistician to 
do? Parsons are his piece de résis- 


tance. Men may come, and men 
may go; but, like the historic 
brooklet, they flow on for ever. 
Bishops, indeed, have ceased to 
orate; for bishops are spiritual 
peers, and have gone off like the 
rest; and many of the ‘superior 
clergy’ are making holiday, leaving 
their churches to what a verger 
once irreverently called ‘gentlemen 
on the job” Only a few of the 
very tip-top churches venture to 
close for the vacation; some with 
a make-believe of being swept 
and garnished, others honestly 
avowing that it is on account 
of holiday-tide. The very thea- 
tres have been few and far 
between, and Mrs. Grundy says 
theatres are social evils at the best 
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of times. What was there left 
but Parsonography in the way of 
social influences for one chain- 
bound to London in September to 
chronicle ? 

Return we, then, to our parsons : 
and first, let us congratulate the 
Rev. J. H. Rose, late senior curate 
of Clerkenwell, on his successful 
candidature for the vicarage. He 
had a stiff contest with one Mr. 
Holderness, a clergyman fished up 
from some distant diocese—pre- 
sumably because there were no 
parsons in London—but eventually 
distanced his clerical competitor 
by very long odds indeed. A 
good deal has been said against 
this mode of appointment to a 
benefice ; and it is beyond ques- 
tion that the amenities of the 
clerical contest quite equalled 
those of the historic Eatanswill 
borough ; but to argue against the 
use of a process from its abuse is 
the plainest fallacy, and certainly 
such a mode of appointment is 
better than that nepotism which, 
as we have so recently seen, re- 
serves all the eligible livings for 
Mrs. Bishop’s relations, and rele- 
gates the meritorious curates to 
those cures which can only by a 
pleasant euphemism be called 
‘livings’ at all. What Mr. Fawcett 
said at Salisbury on the subject of 
competitive examinations might, 
mutatis mutandis, be applied to 
parochial elections. He said: 

‘The simple principle for which 
we ought to contend is this, that 
these appointments, held for the 
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public advantage, paid for by the 
public money, ought not to be 
appropriated to particular classes 
or to particular families, but that 
they should be held by those who 
are most fitted to discharge their 
duties. I should be prepared to 
admit as freely as any one, that an 
examination is not an infallible 
test of fitness ; but it may with con- 
fidence be maintained that as a 
test of fitness it is incalculably 
more accurate than when men are 
selected either by political favour 
or for family connection.’ 

It is significant that in this case 
the suffrages of the parishioners 
fell upon the curate, probably the 
last man who would have been 
thought of by a patron; for the 
benefice was worth 350/. a year, a 
figure quite beyond the meritorious 
curates’ standard. The pasquin- 
ades issued during the contest 
were of the usual edifying descrip- 
tion. The following came from 
the reverend outsider’s friends : 

‘Election of Vicar.—The Dis- 
grace of Open Voting.—Fellow Pa- 
rishioners,—The disgraceful scenes 
which have already characterised 
this mode of voting disgusts all 
good citizens, and have fully con- 
firmed the anticipations of Mr. 
Holderness and his committee. 
They foresaw it all, and for the 
sake of religion and decency made 
a determined effort to secure the 
ballot, and its attendant blessings ; 
and in order that no objection 
should be raised to it, they offered 
the churchwardens to becume party 
to an agreement with Mr. Rose to 
make the result of the ballot bind- 
ing on both. If Mr. Rose had been 
willing it would have been accom- 
plished ; but his committee did 
everything to oppose its adoption 
and maintain the orgie of open 
voting, with its consequent dis- 
grace to religion. By this you can 
perceive that their pretentious re- 
tiring from public meetings for the 
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sake of religion is a barefaced un- 
truth, as they have now deliber- 
ately chosen to disgrace the cause 
they professed to hold sacred rather 
than let the parishioners vote free 
and unbiassed. Parishioners, as 
the cause of religion is valued less 
by them than the gain of a few 
pounds additional income, it is for 
you to show, by your suffrages, that 
the man who was prepared to take 
the ballot in the interests of re- 
ligion is the only fit man to be your 
future guide in sacred things. 
Therefore use your best efforts to 
secure this truest friend of order 
and the Church, the Rev. William 
Holderness.—By order, R. SQUIRE, 
Hon. Sec.’ 

This placard was not long out 
before an answer from Mr. Rose’s 
committee was set up on the hoard- 
ings. It ran as follows: 

‘Notice to the Parishioners of 
Clerkenwell.—The executive com- 
mittee for securing the election of 
the Rev. J. H. Rose, B.A., desire 
it to be understood by the rate- 
payers that they would have been 
glad if the ballot could have been 
adopted in the election for vicar ; 
but, having taken legal opinion, 
they were informed that if the 
voting was conducted according to 
custom (which has existed for two 
hundred years) it could not be up- 
set ; but if by ballot, any dissatis- 
fied parishioner could enter a 
caveat. This view has been since 
confirmed by the legal advisers of 
the churchwardens ; therefore any 
arrangements between the candi- 
dates would have been valueless.’ 

But the irrepressible alien is not 
to be beaten even by a majority of 
2066 to 828. As if to equalise 
Clerkenwell clerical election with 
Norwich and Boston themselves, 
he proposes to contest its validity. 
In fact, something like a clerical 
commission is threatened. Of 
course, on the fallacious principle 
above mentioned, the friends of 
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patronage score one by this scan- 
dal; but it need scarcely be said 
that the abuses of this system are 
only incidental, and by no means 
essential, in such a mode of elec- 
tion, which prevails in very few 
livings in England. After all, even 
a contested election is more re- 
spectable in such a case than the 
list of sales of preferment with 
which every ecclesiastical paper 
abounds. At present, cure of 
souls is considered as property, 
and may therefore be firmly enough 
held liable to different methods of 
transfer. Any higher view of the 
matter, as things are at present 
constituted, is a simple piece of 
sentimentalism. 

On the subject of religious 
questions, Ireland, Catholic as 
she is, has some differences of 
opinion like ourselves. The Irish 
Census extended to religion, and 
the result is a list of nearly 150 
forms of faith. Nine-tenths of the 
people range themselves in five 
classes: 4,150,867 Roman Catho- 
lics; 667,998 Protestant Episco- 
palians; 497,648 Presbyterians ; 
43,441 Methodists. The remain- 
ing 52,423 belong to ‘other denomi- 
nations. Among them are 1538 
Covenanters; 2600 Brethren and 
Christian Brethren, the majority of 
them women; 6 Exclusive Breth- 
ren, three of them women; 40 Non- 
sectarians ; 4 Orthodox; 5 Christa- 
delphians; 5 Humanitarians; 44 
Christian Israelites ; 33 Mormons 
and ro Latter-day Saints, seventeen 
of them women. A few call them- 
selves followers of some more or 
less known man. There are 10 
Darbyites, 9 Puseyites, 6 Walker- 
ites, 5 Morrisonians, and 1 Kelliy- 
ite. There are 60 Freethinkers, 
49 persons of ‘no denomination,’ 
16 Deists, 6 Theists, 1 Atheist, 8 
Secularists, 1 Materialist. When 
we come to count ‘ single persons,’ 
we are in a labyrinth of varieties. 
There is an Idimite ; a Reformer 
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(a woman) ; a disciple of ‘ natural 
religion,’ and another of ‘ Positiv- 
ism, or the religion of humanity ; 
a philanthropist ; a saint of no sect; 
a protester against all priestcraft ; 
a latitudinarian ; a Socialist; a Sab- 
batarian ; a Buddhist; a Mussul- 
man; a True Moslem; a Confu- 
cian; a Pagan. Four menand one 
woman describe themselves as ‘ un- 
determined’ or ‘ undecided ;’ and 
there remain, after all, 830 males 
and 214 females whose religious 
profession is entirely ‘ unspecified.’ 

Ifall these different religious, and 
irreligious, bodies or individuals 
had sent representatives tothe Bonn 
Conference, in answer to Dr. Dol- 
linger’s comprehensive invitation, 
the accommodation of the place 
would have been severely taxed. 
Dr. Dollinger, after stating that 
the International Conference of 
the friends of Christian Church 
Union would be held at Bonn on 
August 12 and the two following 
days, said, ‘It is hoped that this 
circular may be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for special invitations to the 
Conference. Every man of theolo- 
gical acquirements, whether clergy- 
man or layman, who sympathises 
with the objects of the Conference, 
as described above, will consider 
himself invited.’ The strategy of 
the Old Catholics is to form a 
union with the Orientals and the 
Church of England; and Canon 
Liddon, Dean Howson, Mr. M‘Coll, 
and several others, went out to 
help Dr. Dollinger tide over the 
tremendous ‘ filioque’ clause, with 
what success still remainsto be seen. 
The theological discussions are ap- 
preciable only by theologians ; but 
there was one idea struck out in 
Dr. Déllinger’s address that was 
at least original. There is a 
trifling difficulty in the way of get- 
ting at the Orientals, which is only 
another variety of the difference 
between Christopher Lord Lincoln 
and Mr. Henry Keat, Wesleyan 
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preacher. The Orientals are rather 
more bigoted than the Romanists 
in denying our orders. This is 
how Dr. Dollinger disposes of that 
little difficulty. Alexander and the 
Gordian knot were nothing com- 
pared with a German Alt-Katholik : 
‘Professor Dollinger made a few 
remarks upon English ordinations, 
the legitimacy of which was ques- 
tioned last year by the Orientals. 
He said there was no doubt of their 
succession. When, under Queen 
Elizabeth, the present Episcopal 
Church was founded, those who 
disagreed were dismissed, and dis- 
cussion turned on the legitimacy of 
Archbishop Parker’s nomination. 
Of this there was no doubt. It 
was proved by his journal, the 
register, and by contemporary his- 
tory. ‘To doubt it would be like 
the doubting of the man who sought 
to show that Napoleon I. was a 
myth. Zhe succession of the Romish 
Church could be disputed. Things 
had occurred which would become 
formidable weapons if anybody 
cared to use them. But there was 
no room for doubt as to succession in 
the Anglican Church. 

Nobody will be much surprised 
to find Cardinal Manning pointing 
his moral with Germany when 
preaching on Rationalism at Man- 
chester. After showing how Lu- 
theranism had first of all trenched 
on Catholic belief, and then Piet- 
ism on Lutheranism, he came, in 
the third place, to Rationalism 
proper. 

‘After a time of an interior 
piety,’ he said, ‘and an excitement 
of devotion, with less and less of 
positive belief, there arose up ano- 
ther people called Rationalists. 
They said, with great justice, ‘ You 
have rejected dogma, and we reject 
your emotions and your devotions 
and your Pietism, which has no 
other foundation than your feel- 
ings. You feel this, but I don’t ; 
you believe it, I don’t believe it.” 
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This was the beginning of the third 
period of Rationalism, which meant 
nothing more nor less than that 
men took their own reason and 
made it a test of truth, even in re- 
velation—a measure by which the 
doctrines of Christianity are to be 
tested ; so that what it received will 
be received, and what it does not 
receive will be rejected. Finally, 
the reason of man was made the 
source and foundation of every- 
thing. That evil of Rationalism 
prevailed in Germany at this mo- 
ment. Throughout the whole of 
what was called the Reformation 
it had devoured and extinguished 
Christian faith in the great mul- 
titude of the Prussian nation, and 
the other states in which the Re- 
formation established itself, to so 
great an extent, that we were told 
that not 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Berlin ever set their feet in 
a place of worship. What had 
happened to the teacher he feared 
might happen to the learner, and 
what had begun in Germany might 
pass over into England, unless—’ 
But we need not go on to state 
what the Cardinal's alternative was. 
We are more concerned to ask 
whether the statement made by his 
Eminence as to the condition of 
the Church of England and the 
University of Oxford be a true one, 
or whether in the Roman mind the 
limits between a spurious Ration- 
alism and a reasonable Broad 
Churchmanship be not somewhat 
hazily drawn. He adds also a 
dexterous backhanded blow at the 
Dissenters, whom he had just be- 
fore praised in the persons of the 
Puritans, for giving up dead forms 
and sacraments which he held to 
be no sacraments. He said: 

‘ We likewise had entered into a 
period of Rationalism. He did 
not know to what extent it had 
spread among the Nonconformists 
of this country. Some of their own 
members had assured him that 
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among their youth it was spreading 
fast by means of German literature. 
But he did know how far it was 
spreading in the Church of Eng- 
land, and how it had made the 
University of Oxford almost its 
own. On every side there were 
books, written professedly on Chris- 
tianity, penetrated through and 
through with Rationalism, and that 
by members of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ 

It is very probable, for instance, 
that Cardinal Manning would dis- 
cern a sign of Rationalism in the 
circumstance that the Rev. Harry 
Jones, rector of St. George’s in 
the East, has arranged to pull down 
the middle wall of partition which 
sunders the graveyard of that 
parish church from the ground sur- 
rounding a Methodist chapel hard 
by, so as to form a regular Pere la 
Chaise of the two places, and allow 
Methodist and Church people to 
disport themselves in the most 
millennial fashion. This is a very 
graceful counterblast to the Owston 
Ferry tombstone case; and the 
Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Smith 
might with advantage take a walk 
down east in this respect. There 
are few prettier sights on a Sunday 
afternoon than to see the little 
Raine charity-girls, in their blue 
habits and white Norman caps, 
walking under the limes in this 
oriental garden. These are the 
young ladies, by the way, who 
were represented in a recent num- 
ber of the Graphic drawing for the 
marriage portion—an interesting 
ceremony which is again about to 
take place. According to this ar- 
rangement, if a girl has passed 
creditably through the school and 
earned a good character in service, 
she is entitled, if she marries a 
swain from one of the adjoining 
parishes, to take her chance in 
drawing for a marriage portion of 
1oo/,, a nice little nest-egg for a 
prudent young couple. The evil 
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of this, however, is that it localises 
the young ladies. They will not 
go out to service except ‘down 
east,’ lest they lose their chance of 
charming some Corydon in one of 
the specified parishes, and accord- 
ingly the western world of London 
loses its chance of many a neat- 
handed Phyllis. 

But, then, Mrs. Crawshay’s plan 
is going to render us independent 
of Phyllis, or rather Phyllis is to 
be very neat-handed indeed. In 
her paper read before the British 
Association at Bristol she says : 

‘ During twelve months with lady- 
helps as upper servants we had not 
a single change among our women- 
servants. Since my helps left, a 
period of ten months, we have had 
seven changes among our nine 
women-servants. This is a suffi- 
cient answer to those people who 
questioned whether ordinary under- 
servants could work comfortably 
with ladies as head-servants. There 
is a feeling that although ladies may 
nominally do the work of a house, 
it is doubtless really done by the 
few under-servants who are kept. 
In reply to this I can only say that 
the amount of extraneous aid given 
was far less while the ladies served 
me than it was at any other time 
during the twenty-nine years that I 
have “kept house,” and not only 
did the ladies get through all the 
work required of them, but they 
made an immense quantity of new 
house linen and wearing apparel, 
and, though last, not least, cut out 
and made two carpets for two large 
spare bedrooms better than most 
country upholsterers would have 
made them... . 

‘People have asked,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘what was the exact social 
position of my helps. The father 
of three of them was for thirty years 
head clerk in the office of a pro- 
fessional man, in whose hands he 
placed all his earnings. His em- 
ployer failed, and he found himself, 
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when past middle age, with a wife 
and nine children, called on to 
begin life afresh. I have read ac- 
counts in newspapers of the many 
prizes this gentleman has taken from 
time to time as an amateur gar- 
dener ; and of his daughters being 
enthusiastically encored in songs 
which they have sung at public con- 
certs. One of my helps was the 
wife of a fashionable West-end 
tradesman, who, had he behaved 
well, would have been driving his 
carriage from their house in West- 
bournia to his place of business. 
Another was the daughter of a Dis- 
senting minister, and one of a 
clergyman.’ 

Among many opponents of this 
scheme, one, a clergyman by the 
way, resisted it on the ground that 
it would be a degradation. Etymo- 
logically, no doubt, it would ; but 
it is fairly open to question whether 
people might not with advantage 
reverse the purelysnobbish attitude 


discernible in every phase of society, 
when a person pretends to be a 
grade higher than he really is, and 
find happiness in descending the 
social scale, and so becoming a 


triton among the minnows. Why 
should not the clerk, or—shall one 
dare to say it >—the curate, with an 
artisan’s income, boldly live and 
fare like an artisan? This is a 
larger question opening up from 
that proposed by Mrs. Crawshay. 
The great difficulty one would an- 
ticipate in the special case of 
lady-helps is, not the degradation 
of their mixing with servants, but 
the danger of inevitable love-mak- 
ing with the male members of a 
family. The complications which 
Phyllis might thus introduce into 
a family are dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

It has been proposed to lop the 
first syllable from the term ‘ inevit- 
able’ as applied to the majority of 
railway accidents ; and a very pain- 
ful inquiry is pending at the time of 
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writing as to which class of occur- 
rences deserves to include the run- 
ning down of Mr. Heywood's 
schooner the Mistletoe by the royal 
yacht with her Majesty on board. 
One understands, of course, that the 
same effusive loyalty which tracks 
the heels of royalty on shore leads 
cockleshells of yachts to get under 
the bows of the Alberta for the sake 
of seeing, or at all events saluting, 
the Queen. ‘This is culpable, no 
doubt ; but the real question at 
issue is, whether it is necessary for 
the royal yacht to go at full speed 
in the crowded waters of the Solent. 
Besides a characteristically kind 
letter addressed by her Majesty to 
Mr. Heywood, whose sister was 
drowned in the collision, Colonel 
Ponsonby, by royal command, 
wrote to Lord Exeter, the com- 
modore of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club, to the following ef- 
fect : 

‘ It has appeared in the course of 
the present inquiry at Gosport that 
it is a common practice for private 
yachts to approach the royal yacht 
when her Majesty is on board, from 
motives of loyalty or curiosity. It 
is evident that such a proceeding 
must at all times be attended with 
considerable risk ; and in summer, 
when the Solent is crowded with 
vessels, such manceuvres are ex- 
tremely dangerous. The Queen 
has, therefore, commanded me to 
request that you will kindly assist 
her Majesty in making known to all 
owners of yachts how earnestly the 
Queen hopes that this practice, 
which might lead to lamentable re- 
sults, should be discontinued.’ 

We understand, of course, that 
the monarch can do no wrong; 
but such a letter, while the inquiry 
may be said to be still pending, 
seems a very unfortunate prejudg- 
ment of the case. 

A similar remark applies to the 
eminently unsavoury Whitechapel 
murder, which at present is of 
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course a mystery. Incidentally, 
however, we find a grim amusement 
in noting the manners and customs 
of the average policeman. A few 
days before, a gentleman narrated 
how he was robbed of his watch 
andchain in full day ; and on giving 
chase to the depredator, and shout- 
ing ‘Stop thief! at the top of his 
voice, was surprised to find the 
executive, who by some untoward 
accident was present, remain an 
unmoved spectator of the scene. 
Pressed as to what he was doing, 
the possibly intelligent, but cer- 
tainly not active, member of the 
force gave it out that he was dis- 
cussing events of the day with a 
gentleman. So, too, the officers 
to whom the man appealed, when 
he was following that Whitechapel 
cab with its hideous contents, 
thought he was mad, and took no 
notice! Our gallant blues are 
sadly given to jumping at con- 
clusions in other besides ‘ Drunk 


or dying ?’ questions. 
Young Leander has swum the 


Hellespont. In other words, trans- 
jating that poetical figment into the 
plain prose of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Captain Webb has swum 
the Channel, and _ straightway the 
swimming mania setsin. Not only 
does Miss Beckwith take her mud- 
bath in the Thames, swimming 
down to Greenwich, of all places in 
the world, but lunatics of every sort 
and degree of insanity attempt feats 
of a similar nature. We never do 
anything by halves in England ; 
and never start a hobby without 
riding it todeath. The most legiti- 
mate result of this impetus given to 
swimming, however, is the renewal 
of the offer made by the London 
Swimming Club to give gratuitous 
instruction. I have myself bene- 
fited by the exertions of these gen- 
tlemen ; and, with the facilities we 
have, it does seem strange indeed 
that every Englishman is not able 
to swim. 
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Neglectful of the oft-quoted 
maxim, Fiat experimentum in cor- 
pore vili, we have been testing the 
power of the ram on another iron- 
clad, at the expense of something 
like half a million of money. In 
a thick fog the Iron Duke ran down 
the Vanguard, which sank an hour 
after collision, though happily with- 
out involving loss of life—or no, 
Commander Tandy’s dog went 
down with the wreck. It recalls 
Sydney Smith’s idea of planting a 
twenty-pounder to fire at the door 
ofa pigsty. It is perhaps the most 
recent illustration of the mountains 
labouring and the ridiculous mouse 
being born, this spending half a 
million of money and sinking an 
ironclad to drown a wretched dog! 
The experiment was practical, but 
very expensive. 

We have been discursive. Let 
us return to our parsons again. 
Yet another inhibition! At St. 
Mary’s, Cardiff, a series of services 
were held in connection with the 
Black-letter day, the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
(Sept. 8th). On the Sunday six 
services were held, and at two of 
them the Rev. A. H. Stanton, of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, was an- 
nounced to preach. The church- 
wardens, however, wrote to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, and on Satur- 
day his lordship’s proctor served 
on Mr. Stanton an inhibition to 
preach in the diocese of Llandaff. 
A copy was sent to the church- 
wardens, who were in attendance 
at the church to serve it on Mr. 
Stanton had he presented himself, 
and to prevent his preaching. 
Large congregations assembled in 
the morning and evening, but Mr. 
Stanton did not appear, and the 
sermons were preached by the 
curates. And yet Bishop Claugh- 
ton, the Archdeacon of London, 
writes to the Z7mes, under date of 
Sept. 18th, to calm the minds of 
Ritualists, and assure them that the 
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Public Worship Bill is not meant 
to hurt them. This is beautiful, 
considering that the bull was ful- 
minated for the express purpose of 
‘putting down Ritualism,’ an an- 
nouncement which no far-sighted 
person ever accepted as embodying 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Is it pos- 
sible that the right reverend arch- 
deacon is afraid of a wholesale 
*secess’ on the part of the extreme 
Ritualists? Anyhow, he roars as 
gently as any sucking dove, and 
chooses the uncongenial columns of 
the Zimes for ventilating his ideas 
of what are archidiaconal functions 
under the circumstances. He says, 
addressing his holiness the editor : 

‘It is possible, and from some 
late indications I fear not unlikely, 
that a few of the clergy of the ex- 
treme or Ritualistic school, who 
have rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the provisions of the 
Public Worship Act, may decline 
to abide the issue of any proceed- 
ings under it, and retire from the 
ministry. There has been some 
encouragement to them to take 
this view of their position from per- 
sons to whom I should have given 
credit for greater wisdom, who have 
declared that it is impossible for 
men of sound “Catholic” principies 
to submit to the new law. I do 
not propose to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the reasons given ; but I 
will, with your kind permission, 
address a few words of remon- 
strance to those who may be con- 
templating so needless and, as I 
think, so ill-advised a step as that 
of resigning their ministry. First, 
I have great hopes that, except in 
a few unavoidable cases, there will 
not be any general desire to put the 
Act into operation ; and that when 
these have been decided, the pre- 
sent excitement will subside, and 
time will be afforded for prudence 
and, still more, Christian charity to 
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exercise their influence on men’s 
minds. Secondly, I would point 
out that the Act contains in itself 
some very valuable safeguards 
against frivolous or vexatious ap- 
peals to its operation. I would 
especially mention the fact that 
it can only be set in motion by 
certain specified persons, having a 
bond fide interest in the matters with 
which it deals; and for one of 
these, “the archdeacon of the 
archdeaconry,” I would say for 
myself that, while admitting the 
possible duty in some cases, I can- 
not readily conceive myself as 
under an obligation to become a 
prosecutor of the clergy. 

‘I would next suggest the very 
important point of the discretion 
allowed to the bishop, which, 
though it may possibly be over- 
ruled on a manifest insufficiency of 
the reasons stated by him, will yet 
hold good in the generality of 
cases, and act as a sufficient pre- 
ventive against the use of the Act 
as an instrument of party war- 
fare. 

‘Lastly, I would remind my 
brothers that while this provision 
of the Act was not originally con- 
templated by its framers, the ap- 
pointment of a lay judge in cases 
of litigation where clergy are con- 
cerned is not a novelty; nor is 
experience against its wholesome 
and beneficial operation.’ 

This is by far the strongest testi- 
mony the Ritualists have had as to 
the very ‘considerable minority’ 
they form in the Church. 

In the mean time trumpets are 
sounding and programmes are 
being issued for a grand Church 
Congress at Stoke-upon-Trent, on 
the fourth of the present month. 
Who shall say that Anglicanism is 
not alive, when it can fulminate 
bulls and hold councils just as 
though we were all back in the 
Middle Ages again? 
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SEE the purple vetches climb 
Through the lush green grasses ; 
Hear the bluebell’s fairy chime 
As the light wind passes ; 
The poppy, like a scarlet flame, 
By snowy starwort blazes ; 
The buttercup its golden head 
By rosy campion raises ; 
The bramble in its lavish bloom 
A fruitful future pledges ; 
The elder’s glossy berries droop 
O’er the autumn hedges. 


The bindweed flings her graceful wreath 
Where soft green nuts are darkening ; 
The fern leaves bow their lovely fronds, 
The thrushes’ gurgle hearkening ; 
There the tall campanula 
Its lilac bloom is showing ; 
Subtle fragrance tells us where 
The purple clover’s blowing ; 
Soft and hoar, the briony 
Hangs from rocky ledges, 
Where tansy’s rugged royalty 
Rules the autumn hedges. 


The lordly foxgloves, side by side, 
Guard the creeping mosses ; 

The thistle to the wooing air 
Its thorny circlets tosses ; 

The crowsfoot glitters like a gem 
Where golden rod waves thickest, 

Where the orchis studs the green, 
Where money-wort runs quickest ; 

The rush-flower and the yellow flag 
Bloom amid the sedges, 

Where the bonny becks dance down 
By the autumn hedges. 


With a beauty all his own 
Reigns Winter, keen and hoary ; 

Sweet the Springtide’s vivid smile, 
Sweet the Summer’s glory ; 

But the Autumn’s bounteous hand, 
In the cloudless weather, 

Brings flower, fruit, and harvest-home 
To the world together. 

So lovely dreams, bard-born in May, 
A brooding fancy fledges 

To life as lavish, rich, and bright 
As glows in autumn hedges. 

S. K. PHILLIPS. 











4A STAR AND A HEART. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE’S CONFLICT,’ ETC. 


—o—— 


‘ Hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple worth than Norman blood.’ TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THEY MEET AGAIN. 


Ir is July, and the London season 
is at its height. Miss Stella Beau- 
champ having completed her pro- 
vincial engagements, and made a 
most successful appearance as the 
heroine of Dick Corrigan’s new 
comedy-drama, Husbands in Har- 
mess, NOW running nightly at the 
Empress Theatre, is in high feather, 
and thinks more of herself each 
day. Norare the public backward 
to assist her good opinion. Chet- 
wynd Lawley, who bears the repu- 
tation of being the most captious 
critic about town, has openly ex- 
pressed his belief that Stella Beau- 
champ is ‘ the coming woman,’ and 
that he knew there was ‘stuff’ in her 
from the first moment he saw her 
put her foot upon the boards ; and 
Anstey Collier (whose own daughter 
plays under the name of Celia 
Maréchale) has written a long ar- 
ticle on Husbands in Harness in the 
Piccadilly Review, inwhich he main- 
tains that the success of the piece 
should be laid at the feet of the 
leading lady, and that an actress 
combining so much pathos and 
humour has not been seen on the 
English stage since the days of Peg 
Woffington. 

So that Miss Beauchamp, never 
slow to swallow flattery, has really 
some reason for pluming herself on 
this occasion, and is not rendered 
more unpleasant by the dose than 
it is in the nature of a woman to be. 





For, added to the primal glory of 
having succeeded in her art, and 
been appreciated for her success, 
she has another and a secret tri- 
umph, which she believes will be- 
fore long be made as public as the 
first. Lord Henry Mecklington, 
who has invested several thousands 
in a share of the lesseeship of the 
Empress Theatre, and made it an 
express stipulation in his contract 
that Miss Beauchamp shall have 
the option of appearing there for six 
months in the year, has paid her 
such close and unremitting atten- 
tion during the season that their 
intimacy is in everybody’s mouth. 
He not only attends her to and 
from the theatre nightly, but is to 
be seen (that is, were any less fa- 
voured visitor admitted at the same 
time, he might be seen) lounging 
on the sofa in her little sitting-room 
almost every afternoon. And al- 
though Stella Beauchamp is too 
worldly-wise to permit his lordship 
to provide her with anything but 
articles of dwxe such as might be 
presented to any lady, the flowers 
and books and ornaments that 
adorn her apartments, no less than 
many of the costly jewels that be- 
deck her person, have been given 
to her in his name, and she has 
accepted them from him with all 
the sangfroid that portends legality. 
And here, knowing that this story 
will meet the eyes of a class who 
may through ignorance misinter- 
pret my heroine’s character or de- 
signs, I stop to make the unvar- 
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nished statement that Stella Beau- 
champ is as virtuous a woman as 
is to be found within the bound- 
aries of England. She is ‘ wide- 
awake,’ if such a term may be used 
without offence, because she has 
been thrown on the world and her 
own resources since childhood, and 
she could hardly escape being 
either ‘ wide-awake’ ora fool. But 
she would be as ready to resent 
any real or apparent insult offered 
to her by a man, even were he the 
king himself, as the highest duchess 
in the land. Even more so, per- 
haps ; for the duchess has not her 
bread depending in a great mea- 
sure on her reputation (and we all 
know how cheaply some duchesses 
have held the latter trumpery pos- 
session), and Stella Beauchamp 
holds her fortune wrapped up in 
hers. She has been on the stage now 
for several years ; and though she 
has committed a good many follies, 
and carried on many a flirtation, 
no one has ever dared to breathe 
a word against her character, and 
she does not believe any one ever 
will. She says that she would like 
to hear them do it. The fact is, 
she is too proud to think it possible. 
Fanny Reed may inveigh in her 
dull prosy manner against the im- 
propriety of Lord Henry presenting 
her with an emerald and diamond 
locket, or an enamelled bracelet 
set with pearls (and Fanny, to do 
her justice, never loses an oppor- 
tunity of rousing Stella’s temper 
by her shrugging shoulders or her 
pursed-up mouth); but, after all, 
what are his presents but ‘feelers’ 
as to her disposition towards him ? 
Sooner or later the man intends to 
propose to her—there cannot be 
the least doubt about that—and it 
is not likely he would risk a re- 
fusal. To spread the report that 
he had been jilted by an actress 
would be to make Lord Henry 
Mecklington the laugh of all the 
clubs. ‘And it is not as though 
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he were plain Tom Jones or Dick 
Robinson, remember, my dear,’ 
Stella adds, when talking over this 
subject with her confidante. ‘I 
am sure no one thinks less of a 
title than I do, but something is 
due to the creature’s rank, after 
all.’ 

‘ And do you really believe, then, 
that he intends to marry you?’ de- 
mands Miss Reed plaintively. 

‘Intends to marry me! echoes 
Miss Beauchamp with wide-opened 
eyes ; ‘what are you dreaming of ? 
If you had asked if I really intend 
to marry Aim, it would be more to 
the purpose! Why, what do you 
suppose all his presents are for? 
And why should he call night after 
night, to accompany me to the 
theatre? Do you take him for a 
fool, or me either? But there, it's 
no use talking to you; you've 
never gone through this kind of 
thing, so how should you have 
learned better? But rest assured, 
my dear, that even Lord Henry 
Mecklington knows me too well not 
to interpret my reception of his at- 
tentions in the proper manner.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, that 
you zw// marry him.’ 

‘Well, I’m not quite sure—but 
I ¢hink I shall. He’s certainly no 
beauty, and he’s horribly old—’ 

Here Stella stops for a moment, 
and sighs gently, though she would 
find it difficult to explain what she 
sighs for. 

‘But it’s better to be an “old 
man’s darling,” they say, “than a 
young man’s slave ;’ and though 
I am the last woman in the world 
to care about a title, there is no 
doubt “ Lady Henry Mecklington” 
would not look so bad upon a 
visiting-card.’ 

‘I believe the title is all you 
think about,’ says Fanny. 

‘Gracious me, Fanny, what 
queer ideas you do get into your 
head! The ¢t/e/ Why, I'd rather 
be Stella Beauchamp than any 
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duchess you can name. But the 
man has money and position, and 
one must get married some day, I 
suppose—it’s the penalty of being 
awoman. Heigh-ho !’ 

Miss Beauchamp speaks confi- 
dently, and believes what she says ; 
but, like many another, she only de- 
ceives herself. It has been ob- 
served before, in the course of this 
narrative, that women are like 
moths round a candle where a 
title is concerned, and it is true. 
What is the especial attraction to 
them in rank, apart from brain and 
muscle, they cannot explain per- 
haps, even to themselves ; yet they 
will take some decrepit old crea- 
ture with toothless gums and an 
unsavoury breath, or some little, 
apish, idiotic mannikin, to their 
fair bosoms without a murmur, just 
because the one may happen by 
chance of birth to be an unsavoury 
duke, or the other an idiotic earl ; 
whilst youth and vigour and a 
warm true heart may walk through 
life alone, or only attract their no- 
tice to be deceived and fooled and 
trifled with, and left to curse the 
day he ever stepped aside from the 
direct line of duty to answer their 
siren call. He is a happy man 
who contrives to pass through this 
world, amusing himself with these 
fair, foolish, fickle playmates as 
much as may be, but entangling 
himself with none. For though 
there are few men whose charac- 
ters will stand the cruel test of 
marriage and enforced companion- 
ship, the woman who can do so, who 
can live night and day with a hus- 
band for any lengthened period, 
and not wear down his once fever- 
ish passion to a tame endurance, is 
more than a woman—a great deal 
more, at least, than the ordinary 
woman. She must be a species of 
hybrid: half mortal, half divine ; 
half angel, half devil : for whilst we 
tarry in this wicked world the most 
immaculate purity will pall without 
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it hasa spice of naughtiness mixed 
with it; and of all dull and unin- 
teresting nonentities, give a man 
what is technically defined a ‘ good 
woman.’ She is excellent as a 
sister, she cannot be surpassed as 
a mother ; and no one, were he the 
greatest Don Juan going, would 
wish to have anything else for a 
grandmother. After twenty years’ 
marriage perhaps she is respectable 
and safe asa wife, but she doesn’t 
do to begin the world with. She 
is so cruelly slow! Slow to anger, 
maybe ; decidedly slow of belief 
(especially of anything wrong) ; 
slow to be jealous, or frivolous, or 
forgetful ; but, with all this im- 
maculate slowness, oh, so slow to 
love and so quick to be shocked! 
She is an admirable invention to 
keep at home to look after your 
household affairs (and that is, it 
appears, what most men marry for 
nowadays ; at all events there are 
few who let their domestic rela- 
tions interfere with their public 
pleasures), but she is a terrible 
burden to carry wherever you go. 
And as this homily commenced, so 
let it end. He is a happy man 
who contrives to pass through the 
world amusing himself with all, but 
entangling himself with none. The 
sentiment may not sound moral, 
but in reality it is far more so than 
the conduct of half the husbands of 
the present day. And perhaps it 
is this very fact which, reacting on 
the minds of women (for though 
few wives may make their wrongs 
public, there are fewer still that 
can resist the temptation of con- 
fiding them to the sympathising 
ears of their female friends), makes 
them consider no marriage a gain 
except as it raises them in the social 
scale. 

Miss Stella Beauchamp is cer- 
tainly of this opinion. She has 
seen too much of imprudent mar- 
riages amongst her acquaintances 
ever to contemplate selling herself 
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for anything but money or position. 
She shudders at the idea of strug- 
gling upwards in company with a 
husband who gains a stone yearly, 
and half a dozen gawky children to 
make her look old before her time. 
She does not anticipate happiness 
in the married state under any cir- 
cumstances ; but if she is to be con- 
tented even, she must be rich and 
powerful. Else she prefers to re- 
main Stella Beauchamp, and work 
hard to retain the hold she has ac- 
quired over the public, and deserve 
the undoubted popularity she has 
won. At least so she says—and 
thinks she means. Miss Reed does 
not offer any further opposition to 
her friend’s assertion. She only 
remarks in a kind of vague and 
wondering manner that it is not 
actually ‘necessary’ to be married, 
and that she had always thought 
Stella rather despised the condition 
than otherwise. 

‘ At least, I am sure you used to 
sneer enough at poor Emma and 
her children at Leadstone. Don’t 
you remember the day we dined 
there with young Mr. Amory, and 
you said that— 

But at this allusion Miss Beau- 
champ’s face flares crimson. 

‘I wish to goodness you wouldn’t 
talk of that hateful place. I’ve told 
you again and again I don’t care 
even to think of it. I never 
— such a horrid time in all my 

ife.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure you had enough 
flattery to please anyone. I thought 
you quite enjoyed it,’ continued 
Miss Reed, with a cunning upward 
glance. 

‘Well, then, you thought wrong. 
I was as dull as ditch water the 
whole time. However, it’s over 
now, and I’m never going there 
again, so it’s no use either talking 
or thinking about it.’ 

‘Have you heard from Mr. 
Amory lately ? demands her com- 
panion hesitatingly. 
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‘No! JZ have not heard Jrom 
Mr. Amory lately! cries Stella, 
imitating her tone. ‘Is there any 
other question you would like to 
put upon the subject? You are 
so inquisitive about that young 
man, Fanny, that I believe you're 
in love with him yourself. If so, 
you can take up the correspond- 
ence, for I’ve dropped it.’ 

‘Are you never going to write 
to the poor fellow again, then?’ 
says Miss Reed in dismay. 

‘Iam not. The “ poor fellow,” 
as you so pathetically call him, 
is quite agreeable to the idea. I 
am not sure that he is not glad of 
it. I have explained to him that 
it is neither possible nor right that 
I should correspond with a young 
unmarried man like himself.’ 

‘And what did he say ?” 

‘I have not heard from him 
since.’ 

* How long was it ago?” 

* How curious you are! 
weeks.’ 

‘ Poor fellow !’ repeats Miss Reed 
with a sigh. 

‘Oh! don’t go on “ poor fellow- 
ing” the man in that absurd fashion. 
Go and console him yourself, if 
you think he requires it. I have 
only done what is mght. What 
do you suppose Lord Henry would 
say if he heard that I allowed 
Carrington to write to me? It 
might ruin my prospects.’ 

‘Well, it’s no mure than I ex- 
pected of you.’ 

‘Very good ; then you are proved 
to have been in the right for once 
in your life, which must be a great 
comfort to you. And now, if you 
would kindly remove yourself and 
your belongings to another apart- 
ment, it would be « great comfort 
to me; for the afternoon is ex- 
ceedingly hot, an! I want to lie 
down and rest before dinner.’ And 
Stella stretches hers it indolently on 
the sofa as she concludes. 

Miss Reed begins to collect her 
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working materials without com- 
ment. 

‘ Will you be denied if anybody 
calls ? she demands humbly before 
leaving. 

‘No; but tell Maria to be sure 
and bring the name up to me first. 
I can’t see every one. And now go, 
and don’t bother.’ 

Fanny disappears, and Stella 
places herself in a comfortable 
position, with Rhoda Broughton’s 
last novel in her hand. She does 
not want to sleep; she wants to 
distract her attention, and to dissi- 
pate the unpleasant impression 
left by her companion’s last re- 
marks. She sighs deeply as she 
opens the book, and she tries to 
read and revive her interest in the 
story; but in a few minutes the 
volume has slid upon her lap, and 
her hands are folded above it, 
whilst her eyes run listlessly about 
the apartment. It is a pretty little 
room, one of a set of four rented 
in her name in a _ thoroughfare 
running out of Regent-street. It 
is commodiously and elegantly 
furnished, but not too much so, 
for every article has been paid for 
out of her own _ hardly-gained 
earnings. 

And, as a rule, no man or wo- 
man, in whatever profession, who 
lives purely and honestly on the 
proceeds of his or her brain, can 
afford to live luxuriously. The 
brain is the highest gift that God 
has given us, and its efforts are 
generally the least well paid. 

Miss Beauchamp’s drawing-room 
—it is more like a boudoir than a 
drawing-room—taken altogether, 
has a very pretty effect ; but when 
dissected, there is not much of 
value in it. Blue-and-white cre- 
tonne on the chairs and couches, 
lace curtains shading the windows, 
a few books, a few flowers, a cottage- 
piano, and a stand of ferns—these 
constitute almost all its furniture. 
The clock and candelabra, which 
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were presented to her by Barry Lo- 
gan, after she had made the success 
of his great burlesque Olympus, 
stand on the mantelpiece : in one 
corner of the room is her own bust 
in marble, the gift of an enthusi- 
astic manager; whilst her full- 
length portrait in oils, taken in the 
character of Haidée, adorns the 
opposite side of the wall. With 
these exceptions there is nothing 
to distinguish Stella Beauchamp's 
room from that of any other lady 
—nor, as she reclines on her blue- 
and-white couch, is there anything 
to distinguish her from the rest of 
womankind, except her beauty and 
her grace. 

She looks round the apartment, 
unconscious of its merits or de- 
merits. ,.Fanny Reed’s unwelcome 
allusions to Leadstone have carried 
her thoughts far away from her 
surroundings, and there is some- 
thing which, did Stella Beauchamp 
own to the possession of a con- 
science, might be called very like 
remorse, making itself felt in her 
breast at the remembrance. She 
will not acknowledge to herself 
that she regrets Amor Carrington, 
but she knows that she has a very 
uncomfortable sensation whenever 
she thinks of him, and the length 
to which she encouraged him to 
go. 
She tries, therefore, to put the 
thought away whenever it recurs ; 
but it has acquired an obstinate 
habit of recurring. Especially does 
it worry her when in the company 
of Lord Henry Mecklington, and 
whilst receiving his lover-like at 
tentions. ‘It is utterly absurd—so 
she says to herself—that a pair of 
eyes should haunt a woman ; and 
in her own mind she is quite ready 
to ascribe the circumstance to bile, 
or something equally romantic ; 
but it is a fact that the last long- 
ing look Amor Carrington fixed on 
her face as the train carried her 
past him on the Leadstone plat- 
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form returns to her at all sorts of 
odd moments, and generally when 
she is most anxious to forget all 
about him. She sees those green- 
gray eyes fixed on her from the 
drawing-room wall even now, and 
she shuts her own to avoid them. 
It is three months and more since 
she left Leadstone, and she has 
net seen Mr. Carrington since. 
At first his frequent letters pleased 
her. They were so frankly and 
ardently written ; they expressed so 
freely and yet modestly his feelings 
towards her, and his conviction 
of her truth <nd honesty, that she 
could not help admiring the no- 
bility of the young man’s character, 
and feeling secretly proud of hav- 
ing excited his admiration and 
his love. But when she came to 


London, and found Lord Henry 
so eager to meet her and do her 
honour, the fervent expression of 
Carrington’s attachment became 
not only a reproach, but dangerous. 
What might she not lose by carry- 


ing the game too far? She liked 
to receive his letters—I believe 
she had even on occasions raised 
them to her lips—but what good 
could the young tenor’s love ever 
do her, and what harm might it 
not effect ? 

She grew afraid of receiving 
them, and, what is more to her 
credit, she grew ashamed of an- 
swering them. Her correspondence 
with him had never gained the 
pitch of warmth. She was too 
cautious, even though her heart 
had been a little touched, to com- 
mit herself on paper; but now she 
felt that even her lukewarm replies 
must cease. She had made up 
her mind to marry Lord Henry, 
and however worldly-minded and 
ambitious and cruelly careless she 
might be, she was too much of a 
woman to carry on a double game 
to gratify her vanity. The tender 
passages she had been betrayed 
into with Amor Carrington at 
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Leadstone had really been heart- 
prompted. She had felt sure that 
she could never marry him, but 
only because he had neither money 
nor position, not on account of 
himself. On the contrary, her 
heart had often sighed, ‘Oh, that 
Heaven had made me such a man, 
with all things added to him that 
are necessary for my happiness !’ 
But that was as unlikely as that 
she should think of marrying him 
without, and therefore she had 
accepted Lord Henry as an ad- 
mirer and possible husband, and 
with that acceptance the thought 
of Amor Carrington had become 
a miserable reproach to her. She 
felt she must disabuse his mind of 
the hope she had permitted it to 
cherish, but she could not do it all 
at once. She must let him down by 
degrees. And the first step she had 
taken was silence. She had let his 
letters go unanswered till he in- 
quired the cause, and then she 
said she had been too busy, and 
had no time for correspondence. 
And when his answers had reached 
a pitch of despair, and he had re- 
minded her of all that had passed 
between them, and implored her 
to explain the reason of the change, 
she had sent him a curt reply to 
the effect she had told Miss Reed 
that in her position the greatest 
care was needful, and for the sake 
of her reputation she could not 
keep up a correspondence with a 
young unmarried man. And she 
has received no answer to that 
letter, and the remembrance of it 
sits on her soul like lead. What 
did he do when he received it? 
How does he feel it now? What 
can he think of her? 

She is roused from the reverie in- 
to which she has fallen by a knock 
at the hall door. She does not take 
much notice of it: there are other 
people residing in the house—the 
visitor may be for the under floor, 
or the upper. So motionless is 
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she that she does not even unclasp 
the hands which are tightly knit 
together, nor remove her eyes from 
the opposite wall. But in a few 
seconds Maria enters. 

‘If you please, miss, there’s a 
gentleman wants to see you.’ 

* What’s his name ?” 

‘He didn’t give no name, miss.’ 

‘ How many times more am I to 
tell you that I will see no one who 
does not send up his name? Go 
down again, and ask the gentleman 
if he has business with me, and if 
so, what it is.’ 

The maid returns with an old 
envelope in her hand. As Miss 
Beauchamp takes it her breath 
stops, and the colour rushes to her 
face. On it is scrawled in un- 
gainly writing : 

‘JAMEs Amory, Esq., 
Theatre Royal, Leadst one.’ 


‘Tell him to walk up,’ she ar- 
ticulates slowly, but in so changed 
a voice that the servant looks at 


her with surprise before she leaves 
the room. 

As the door closes behind her 
Stella leaps from the sofa and 


rushes to the mirror. Her heart 
is beating rapidly, and she has 
turned very pale. He has come 
to reproach her—she feels he has ; 
she will be obliged to tell him 
everything, and put him out of 
suspense at once. But the task 
makes her heart fail even in pros- 
pect. She seizes a flask of eau- 
de-cologne from the table, and de- 
luges her face and hands. He 
shall not see that it costs her any- 
thing. Then she poses herself in 
a graceful attitude against the 
mantelpiece, and tries to look care- 
less and unconcerned, with a smile 
of welcome directed to the door. 
But as it opens all her courage 
evaporates. She has only time to 
exclaim in a nervous manner to 
Maria, ‘Not at home to any one, 
mind ! when it has closed again, 
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and she knows, rather than sees, she 
is standing face to face with Amor 
Carrington. 

‘ How do you do?’ she tries to 
say quietly and without any visible 
effort, as she holds out her hand. 
But he rushes forward and clasps 
her in his arms. 

‘My darling,’ he ejaculates fer- 
vently, ‘is it possible I see you 
again ?’ and his lips are on her own 
before she has had time even to 
meet his eyes. The action takes 
her so completely by surprise that, 
forgetting all she intended to say 
or do, she yields to the natural 
impulse of her heart, and lets her- 
self be kissed without a remon- 
strance. 

Indeed I am not sure that she 
does not return the attention. Any 
way Amor Carrington appears to 
be quite satisfied with his recep- 
tion. 

‘ My dearest,’ he exclaims as he 
holds her a little way from him to 
look at her beautiful features, and 
then clasps her afresh in his strong 
arms, ‘what a weary, weary time 
it is since I have seen you! How 
I have longed to meet you again ! 
But it has come at last, you see, 
Stella—it has come at last !’ 

‘But how is it you are here? 
You never said you were coming,’ 
she answers, feeling dreadfully 
guilty as she leans against him. She 
knows she ought not to be there ; 
she knowsshe is but making the task 
before her more hard, and yet the 
pitiful coward has not the strength 
of mind to disengage herself. His 
touch has so vividly restored the 
remembrance of the moonlight 
drives they took together. 

‘Why, didn’t you order me not 
to write to you, you cruel girl? I 
was miserable when I first got that 
letter, Stella; but after a while I 
saw that you were right. In your 
position you cannot be too careful 
of what people say, my darling ; and 
after all, when I am so sure that 
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you love me, I can exist without 
seeing it written down, if you think 
it better for your own sake that I 
should do so.’ 

How confident he is! How his 
beautiful soft eyes glow as he gazes 
into her face! How can she tell 
him now—just when they have met 
again—that it is not letters only 
that must cease between them ? 

‘ Besides, [ havea great piece of 
news for you, Stella; we shall not 
require to write to each other, I 
hope, for a long time to come. I 
have got a London engagement.’ 

‘You !—here she stammers, 
hardly knowing what she says in 
her sudden surprise and dilemma. 

‘Yes; are you not glad? I 
was half mad when I received the 
offer. I have athree months’ en- 
gagement with the English Opera 
Company at ten pounds a week. 
Perhaps I may travel with them 
afterwards, but that is a long time 
to come. Meanwhile, I shall be 
in the same place as yourself: able 


to see you every day if you choose. 
O my darling! it is happiness 
too great for speech.’ And suiting 
the action to the word, he squeezes 
her instead of speaking. Her mind 


is all in a turmoil. A great con- 
flict is going on insideher. He is 
to be here—/ere, by her side for 
weeks together. What shall she 
do? Shall she give up everything 
she has been thinking of—relin- 
quish money and title and position 
—and yield herself up to this new 
delicious feeling which Amor Car- 
rington’s return seems to have 
aroused in her? She cannot decide. 
There is too great a stake on either 
side. 

‘Ten pounds a week is not 
much, my darling, he says pre- 
sently as they still stand together— 
‘five hundred a year ; but if I can 
only make it a certainty, I think it 
might be enough, with your earn- 
ings, you know—’ And here he 
hesitates. 
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‘What for? she says uncom- 
promisingly. 

‘I know it’s not what you've a 
right to expect,’ he continues bash- 
fully, ‘and if I had my will you 
should be surrounded by all the 
luxuries of the universe; but you 
knew I was a poor hard-working 
fellow when you first cared for me, 
Stella.’ 

*I don’t know what you mean!’ 
she cries, yet very much afraid of 
the explanation. 

‘Don’t you, you shy little puss? 
But I believe you do! Well, then, 
I'll tell you plainly. I think that 
when I can earn five hundred a 
year, considering what you draw, 
we might be married—if you're 
quite agreeable.’ 

‘Ah, when you do ! she echoes 
with a sigh of relief thathe doesn’t 
do it yet. 

‘But haven't I just told you that 
I am engaged to take it?” 

‘ For three months.’ 

*O my darling! don’t damp all 
my ardour. If now, why not after- 
wards? I am sure to improve as I 
go on,’ 

‘When you know more of the 
profession, Amor, you will find it 
is the most uncertain one in the 
world.’ 

‘ But we should be /we to work, 
dearest ! 

‘Oh, I never intended to marry 
any one who can't take me off the 
stage. I’ve drudged enough as it 
is. And it is twice as bad for a 
married woman as for a girl. I 
don’t think I should see the fun of 
that at all.’ 

His face falls, but only for a 
moment. 

‘What a fool I was to mention 
it, Stella! But I am half off my 
head with the delight of seeing you 
again. Of course you shall never 
work after we are married. What 
am I for indeed, but to work for 
you and yours to my life’s end! I 
only thought perhaps it might 
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hasten our happiness. But we will 
leave the future alone for to-day, 
and think only of the present. 
Come and sit down on the sofa, 
dearest, and tell me if you are glad 
to see me again.’ 

Now is the time to tell him! But 
she suffers herself to be led to the 
sofa, and sits down close beside 
him with his arm round her waist, 
and lays her face against his shoul- 
der, and feels as if she would like 
to cry. 

‘Say you are glad to see me, 
Stella !’ 

‘I am glad, Amor.’ And it is the 
truth. She is so glad, that she is 
frightened at herself. 

‘That’s a darling ! with another 
shower of kisses. ‘ And now let me 
tell you how happy I am at your 
success. I have been devouring 


the notices in the papers, and long- 
ing to be able to see you in the 
part. I must go to the Empress 
to-night. Will you give me an order, 
or may I come behind with you?’ 


She shudders at the idea of his 
going behind. Why, every soul in 
the theatre, from the call-boy to the 
manager, would guess the relations 
between them before he had been 
there half an hour. 

‘Oh, not behind,’ she says hur- 
riedly ; ‘they're awfully particular 
at the Empress, and there might 
be a fuss about it. I must give 
you an order for the front.’ 

‘But I may wait to see you 
home, dearest, mayn’t I? That is 
my privilege, you know !” 

* You had better not, Amor; you 
are not known here, and people 
might talk.’ 

‘ Let them talk, dearest, and send 
them to me for an answer. You 
know what that would be. That 
you are my own particular property, 
and I'll fight any man who disputes 
it.’ 

‘Yes, of course; only—’ 

‘Only what, Stella?’ 

‘Look here, Amor,’ she says 
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nervously. ‘I’m very glad you've 
got this engagement, and that we 
shall be together and all that sort 
of thing ; butyou mustn’t let people 
think that you’re in love with me—’ 

‘That we're in love with each 
other, you mean! he interrupts 
gaily. 

‘That we're in love with each 
other,’ she echoes, ‘or you'll ruin 
me.’ 

‘Ruin you! How? 

‘In my professional prospects. 
I’m sure if the manager or the 
lessees of the theatre—Lord Henry 
Mecklington is one of the les- 
sees—’ 

‘Is he? I’m sorry to hear it.’ 

‘Well, it’s no fault of mine, you 
know, only he’s horribly disagree- 
able—you saw that at Leadstone— 
and if he were to guess anything 
about us he might make it very un- 
pleasant for me.’ 

‘Which means that I am to tell 
no one that we are engaged to each 
other,’ he says gloomily. 

‘Oh, indeed you must not!’ she 
exclaims in alarm. ‘You mustn't 
hint at such a thing, or even affect 
to care for me. And, Amor, in 
London, you know—that is, in so- 
ciety—it is not considered etiquette 
for people to make love to each 
other in public, so I am sure, for 
my sake, you will be very particu- 
lar.’ 

‘I think I prefer the country to 
London under the circumstances. 
However, just tell me what I am 
expected to do, and I will follow 
it.’ 

* Do! why, do nothing, but treat 
me as you would any other lady. 
And, above all things, don’t run 
after me before other people, or 
look at me, or single me out in any 
way for your attentions.’ 

‘That’s a pleasant prospect, 
Stella. And how am I to behave 
when we are in private, eh?” 

‘O Amor, I don’t know ! 
as you please, I suppose.’ 


Just 
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‘That’s a very wide margin. 
Take care I don’t take advantage 
of it.’ 

‘But you'll be good in public ? 
And don’t let Fanny know we are 
anything but friends. That woman 
is the greatest gossip in creation, 
and would go cackling it round the 
town in half an hour.’ 

‘You are terribly afraid any 
one should know you love me, 
Stella.’ 

‘Only for both our sakes. It 
would be different if there were any 
chance of our being married. But 
there isn’t. And perhaps, you know 
—there never will be, Amor, she 
concludes, with an upward glance 
to see how he takes the notion. 

He takes it very badly. 

‘Don’t say that, my darling. It 
is not true, and is like the crack of 
doom to me. We wi// be married, 
if we have to wait ten years for 
it! You shall see how hard I will 
work to gain myself a reputation, 
and make me worthier of you. And 
then, Stella—zthen—’ 

She cannot lift her face to meet 
the eyes that she knows are burn- 
ing with love above her. She only 
sighs deeply, and wishes she had 
the courage to plunge the knife 
in there and then and kill his 
hope. 

‘Don’t sigh, my dearest.’ 

‘It is all so far off—and impro- 
bable.’ 

‘Far off perhaps, but why im- 
probable ?” 

‘We might die, or cease to care 
for each other, or marry some- 
body else,’ she answers in a low 
voice. 

But he laughs at the idea. 

‘We may die? he says; ‘God 
only can be judge of that; but 7 
shall never marry any woman but 
you, Stella,’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STAR AT HOME. 


Miss BEAUCHAMP goes to the 
theatre that evening in a very miser- 
able frame of mind. The leaden 
weight that oppressed her whilst 
she was keeping Amor Carrington 
in a state of suspense is gone; but 
it has been replaced by something 
much worse. She feels guiltier than 
she has ever done before. Not that 
she has behaved falsely this after- 
noon to the man she is forced to 
acknowledge that she loves, for her 
conduct to him was entirely dictated 
by her wishes ; but she knows she 
is going to crush the best feelings of 
which she iscapable, and act against 
the promptings of both her heart 
and conscience, and she despises 
herself forit. She has only put off 
the evil day too. Sooner or later 
it must arrive ; and her best hope is 
that Amor Carrington may become 
disgusted with her fickleness or 
tired of her beauty, before it is 
necessary she should break the truth 
to him. Meanwhile she walks upon 
the edge ofa precipice. She has 
no intention of giving up Lord 
Henryand her chance of a coronet; 
on the contrary, the young tenor’s 
determination to win and keep her 
at all costs hasmade her feel that the 
sooner his lordship declares his in- 
tentions and putsa stopto the whole 
proceeding, the better. Yet he ap- 
pears even more distasteful to her 
than usual that evening, and she 
can hardly bear his familiarities with 
patience. She is fractious and out 
of temper, and gets a good deal of 
chaffon the subject from her friends, 
and gives not a few sharp answers 
in return. 

She tries not to look towards the 
stage-box where she knows that 
Amor Carrington is sitting ; but she 
feels his eyes are on her all the 
time, and every now and then hers 
are drawn magnetically to meet 
them, and she cannot help her soul 
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shining through them as they do 
so, although she knows that each 
look is fraught with danger for both 
ofthem. She goes through her part 
almost mechanically, longing forthe 
moment when she may be alone 
and look her position in the face. 
For the episode of the afternoon, 
and the dangerous longing it has 
awakened in her breast, has taught 
her that henceforward it must be 
one thing or the other —love or 
position, Amor Carrington or Lord 
Henry Mecklington—and that the 
sooner she comes toa final decision, 
the better. She knows herself too 
well not to guess beforehand what 
that decision will be ; but the fact 
does not tend to increase her good 
opinion of her own wisdom or of 
her lordly admirer. She declines 


his attendance home so abruptly as 
to be almost rude: declares she 
has a headache andis going straight 
to bed ; and drives off with Fanny 
Reed with hardly so much as a 
civil good-night to him. 


‘And pray what may be the 
matter now? demands her com- 
panion. who has heard nothing of 
Amor Carrington’s visit. 

‘I have aheadache. Didn’t you 
hear me say so ?” 

‘ But that is no reason you should 
snub Lord Henry after that fashion. 
If you have a headache, I should 
have thought it was his busi- 
ness to hold the eau-de-cologne 
flask.’ 

‘Thank you. I expect I shall 
have enough of that kind of thing 
when we are married. He is just 
the kind of old twaddler who would 
be for ever running after 2 woman 
with foot-warmers and scent-bottles. 
I can dispense with his services 
till then.’ 

‘You are the most ungrateful 
girl I ever knew. Fancy quarrel- 
ling with a man for his attentions ! 
Most women would quarrel for the 
lack of them. If you show your 
teeth to him like this before mar- 
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riage, perhaps you will frighten him 
out of it altogether.’ 

‘Do you think so? Really! 
Well, my opinion is it would not 
be much loss if I did.’ 

And as she says it, she is con- 
scious that she would not be alto- 
gether sorry were Fate kindly to 
interfere and wrench asunder the 
Gordian knot she has not the 
courage to snap for herself. Yet 
alone in her own chamber, when 
she places the two positions plainly 
before her mental vision, her cour- 
age sinks again. On the one hand 
there is the position of Lady 
Henry Mecklington, living in a 
house in Mayfair, with a couple of 
country estates to go to whenever 
she is tired of London, lolling in 
her carriage as it drives slowly up 
and down the Row, dressed by a 
Court milliner, and mixing in the 
upper circles of society ; rather 
‘dummy’ perhaps—Stella Beau- 
champ has seen too much of life 
not to be aware that the dwellers 
in aristocratic circles are by no 
means the happiest or liveliest peo- 
ple inthe world—but with an unde- 
niable name and position, and the 
chance, if Providence so pleases, 
of being left some day to enjoy her- 
self without the assistance of his 
lordship. Then, on the other hand, 
the position of Amor Carrington’s 
wife. Apartments or a tiny house 
in the Bohemian locality of St. 
John’s Wood or the Regent's 
Park ; a life spent probably upon 
the stage, or (if Amor took the 
burden of bread-winning entirely 
on himself) half the time away 
from her husband ; with a family 
of children perhaps—and the idea 
of a family of children is the bit- 
terest drop of all in this probable 
cup of Stella’s; and then, when they 
grew up and required more money 
than Amor could make, or Amor 
himself grew stout or lazy, or lost 
his voice, and she had arrived at 
middle age, she would most likely 
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have to step out of her privacy 
again, and commence a second 
period of public drudgery when her 
name was forgotten and her beauty 
gone, and she had to begin afresh 
on the lowest rung of the ladder. 

No, she can’t do it! She is very 
fond of Amor. He’s a very hand- 
some fellow, and wonderfully im- 
proved since they first met at 
Leadstone (indeed, had her mind 
not been full of other things, she 
would hardly have recognised him 
that afternoon for the countrified 
young man she had quizzed into 
care for his personal appearance) ; 
and he has a beautiful voice, and 
may probably make a name for 
himself ; but she cannot wait 
whilst he is making it. 

Love is very delightful—there is 
no doubt about that—Stella sighs 
when she remembers /ow delight- 
ful ; but it is all folly and romance 
after all, and a man, or woman 
either, must be but a poor creature 
who cannot shake it off at will. 


The world is a practical world, and 
our feelings won’t buy us bread and 
meat. Miss Beauchamp is resolved 
that she will show herself to be a 
sensible woman, who has her feel- 
ings under control and can order 


them as she chooses. They may 
not like to go where she would 
drive them, but Lord Henry’s 
wealth and title shall be their whip 
and spur. Only of one thing she 
is certain—once married, she must 
never see Amor Carrington again. 
A worse woman than Stella 
Beauchamp might contemplate her 
marriage as a stepping-stone to 
liberty of thought and action ; but 
though she can trample on her 
honesty, she will not intentionally 
slay her virtue. She cries a little 
as she thinks of it—more than a 
little indeed—but she is quite re- 
solved. And all that now remains 
is to determine the best way by 
which to let Mr. Carrington know 
her intentions. That is a harder 
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question to answer than any other. 
She thinks of his confidence in her, 
which no hints or surmises seem 
able to undermine, and feels the 
disclosure of her purpose must be 
left to chance and time. Perhaps 
Lord Henry, finding a rival in the 
field, may be incited to propose at 
once to her, when she thinks she 
might be able to tell Amor the 
truth—in a letter. Or, if not, there 
can be no present talk of marriage 
between herself and him; and when 
he has once commenced his en- 
gagement they will not be able to 
see much of each other; and in 
a few months they must separate 
for the provinces; and—in fact 
Stella’s peace of mind, like that of 
many another, is founded on the 
hope of putting off the evil day, 
and not ofaverting it. She retires 
to bed as perplexed as ever, ex- 
cepting on that one point—that 
whatever she wishes and whatever 
she feels she must marry Lord 
Henry Mecklington. 

The first complication arising 
from the propinquity of the rival 
suitors takes place the following 
morning, when Lord Henry calls 
early to inquire after her headache 
of the night before. 

‘It is better, thank you,’ she re- 
plies, standing to receive him. 

‘Am I detaining you from any- 
thing ?” 

‘Not from anything particular ; 
but I am always busy in the morn- 
ing.’ 

‘I know it is very early to call, 
but my anxiety about you must be 
my excuse.’ 

Stella yawns, and looks at her 
watch. 

‘It is terribly early ; not twelve 
o'clock.’ 

‘I hardly expected to find you 
up. You do not generally rise so 
soon.’ 

‘No; but I was restless last 
night, and could not sleep.’ 

* Do you not think a drive would 
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do you good? Might I have the 
honour of taking you down to 
Richmond this afternoon ?” 

‘ Not to-day, Lord Henry, thank 
you ; I really require rest. When 
I am better, I shall be delighted. 
But to-day I must keep quiet and 
deny myself to every one.’ 

She evidently wishes him to go 
then, for she declines to take a 
seat at his invitation, saying she 
has no time to sit down, and that 
her dressmaker has been waiting 
to see her for the last hour. The 
hint is too broad not to be ac- 
cepted. Lord Henry takes up his 
hat, and says he supposes he must 
tear himself away. Just as he is 
holding her hand, however, and 
making pretty speeches for what 
appears to Stella an interminable 
farewell, the drawing-room door is 
thrown open, and Amor Carrington, 
with a look of confidence and joy- 
ous expectation on his face that 
is unmistakable, appears upon the 
threshold. 

Stella reddens up to the parting 
of her hair ; Lord Henry drops her 
hand like a hot coai ; and Carring- 
ton looks from one to the other 
with the blank astonishment of a 
man who has a right to be amazed. 
The woman, as is usual in all cases 
of perplexity, recovers herself first, 
and comes forward smiling. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Carring- 
ton? I have just been compli- 
menting Lord Henry Mecklington 
on his habits of early rising; but 
you seem to rival him. What 
brings you out of bed so soon ?” 

* Might I not ask you the same 
question?’ he replies in a low 
voice. 

But Miss Beauchamp will have 
no lowered voices before Lord 
Henry; they are too dangerous. 
The tone in which she answers is 
quite shrill. 

‘Oh, I rise at all sorts of times, 
and go to bed in the same fashion, 
when I can! But you are both 
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very bold to imagine‘you would be 
admitted at this hour.’ 

‘But you see I was,’ observes 
Lord Henry, with a significant 
glance at his hostess. 

‘And I never imagined any- 
thing but that I should be,’ says 
the tenor. 

At these words his lordship turns, 
and scowls at the new-comer. As 
he scowls, he starts. Yet he says 
nothing, but returns to the book 
he is holding in his hand as though 
the other were beneath his notice. 

‘Lord Henry, I think you must 
have met Mr. Carrington before,’ 
says Stella, nettled at his manner. 

‘Indeed ! I am not aware that I 
have had the honour.’ 

‘He was playing at Leadstone 
with me. He has just come to 
town to take up an engagement 
with the English Opera Company.’ 

‘Indeed ! repeats his lordship, 
with elevated brows; ‘I had not 
heard of it.’ 

He bows stiffly to Carrington 
and returns to his book. He has 
laid down his hat again, and is evi- 
dently determined not to go while 
the other stays. Stella grows fid- 
gety, and does not know how to 
act. She would like to talk to 
Carrington, who begins to look un- 
easy; but she dares not offend 
Lord Henry by doing so. So she 
stands between the two, throwing a 
word first to one and then to the 
other, and they all three look as 
uncomfortable as it is possible for 
a trio todo. At last Lord Henry 
closes his book, and throws it down 
on the table. Time is getting on, 
and his cabriolet is waiting at the 
door to carry him to fulfil another 
engagement. 

‘I fear I must go, Miss Beau- 
champ,’ he says, drawing on his 
canary-coloured gloves; ‘but I 
have a few words to say to you 
that concern ourselves alone. 
Might I beg a moment's private 
conversation ?” 
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‘Certainly,’ she answers, as she 
leads him into a small room ad- 
joining, and leaves Amor standing 
by himself. 

‘Who is that fellow?’ demands 
Lord Henry, as soon as ever they 
are alone. 

‘Only a young man from the 
country. He’s a very well-mean- 
ing fellow. Why do you ask ?” 

‘I fancied I had seen him before. 
What does he mean by calling on 
you at this time in the morning ?” 

‘I suppose it’s his ignorance ; 
it’s the first time he has ever set 
foot in London.’ 

‘Well, I wish you'd teach him 
better manners, then. I don’t like 
men coming about you in this 
familiar way. You must make him 
keep his distance.’ 

‘Why, you’re not jea/ous !’ she 
says, with an arch smile. 

‘Hardly, my dear girl—of such 
as he. But there’s an assurance 
about him I don’t like. How long 
has he been in London ? 

‘Oh, not long,’ she answers, 
afraid to say that he only arrived 
the day before. 

‘Well, you mustn’t let him or 
any one think he can come and 
go here as he chooses.’ 

‘Not even you, Lord Henry !’ 

He takes her hand and smiles 
self-confidently. 

‘Ah! Jam different, am I not? 
Well, I shall look in again this 
afternoon, and see if I can’t tempt 
you out into the Row for an hour. 
And now go and dismiss that lout 
as soon as you can, and take the 
rest you require. Aw revoir.’ 

She stands where he leaves 
her for a minute or two, musing. 
How she hates his dyed hair and 
wrinkled skin and faultless attire ! 
How she wishes that he would 
tumble out of his cabriolet and be 
killed, or fall in love with some- 
body else, and cease to tempt her 
with that bait which she has not 
the courage to resist! Her teeth 
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are set and her hands clenched 
whilst she thinks of it; but she 
unlocks them as she goes in to 
face Amor Carrington. 

It is his turn now. Heis stand- 
ing somewhat moodily at one of 
the windows, looking out upon the 
street. Evidently he does not ap- 
prove of the secret conference she 
has been holding with Lord Henry. 
She sees that at a glance. 

* Well?’ she says interrogatively, 
as he turns round. 

‘Is that old brute gone?’ is his 
reply. 

‘What a disrespectful way of 
speaking of his lordship! Do you 
know that he is one of the lessees 
of the Empress Theatre, and that 
if he chose to dismiss your humble 
servant from the company, he has 
full power to do so?” 

‘You told me so yesterday, and 
I said I was sorry to hear it. I 
hate that man, Stella, with his 
confounded airs and stuck-up non- 
sense.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Amor! 
You don’t know what a powerful 
patron he is of mine.’ 

‘ What did he want to say to you 
just now ?” 

* He asked who you were.’ 

* His lordship doesn’t recognise 
me, then ?” 

‘I think not, and I hope he 
mayn’t. It would be a terrible 
thing for you if he did.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because he was so angry at the 
time you met at Leadstone ; and if 
he recognised you, he might say 
that he wouldn’t meet you, or 
something horrible, and then what 
should 1 do?’ 

‘Would his lordship’s absence 
affect you so very much, my dar- 
ling ?” 

‘Oh, no; of course not—except 
for his patronage.’ 

‘Hang his patronage!’ cries 
Carrington. 

‘My dear Amor, you don’t 
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know of what you are talking. 
He has been the making of me 
this season.’ 

‘ Your own talent should be the 
making of you. Look here, Stella ; 
from the first moment I saw that 
man I took a dislike tohim. He’s 
in love with you, and he will take 
you from me, if he can.’ 

‘O Amor!’ 

‘Oh, I daresay you think it im- 
possible, dearest ; but you are good 
enough for any station in life—far 
too good for such a poor devil as 
Iam; and atitle is a strong tempta- 
tion to a woman. Tell me the 
truth, Stella. Do you let Lord 
Henry make love to you ?” 

‘I can’t help his admiring me,’ 
she says evasively. 

‘ Of course not—every one does 
that ; and I should be the first to 
find fault with the man who didn’t. 
But does he ever speak to you of 
love ? 

* He has certainly alluded to it.’ 

‘And you don’t encourage 
him ? 

*‘O Amor, haven’t I said that 
I love you?” 

‘ My darling, I know you have, 
and I trust you as I trust Heaven! 
But what you wrote to me about 
yourself is very true. You are 
young and beautiful, and in a dan- 
gerous position. Are you sure this 
man has no worse designs on you 
than admiration for your personal 
attractions ?” 

Miss Beauchamp draws herself 
up to her full height. 

‘What do you take me for, 
Amor? What do you take Lord 
Henry for ? 

‘I take you for a possession so 
priceless, that the mere thought of 
losing you drives me frantic. I 
take him for a plastered old liber- 
tine, who would think no more of 
ruining a girl than looking at 
her.’ 

‘I cannot hear you speak of 
Lord Henry in such terms. I am 
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in his employ, and it is disloyal 
that I should do so. No one 
knows that there is any under- 
standing between us; and I shall 
be afraid to introduce you to any 
of my friends, if you are going to be 
jealous of every little thing.’ 

‘I won’t say any more about it,’ 
he rejoins mournfully ; ‘ but don’t 
let me meet that man more than is 
necessary during my stay in Lon- 
don, because there will be a row if 
I do.’ 

‘I mean to keep you apart as 
much as possible, she answers. 
And then there ensues that silence 
which is so significant after an argu- 
ment between two friends. 

Amor sits still, and does nothing. 
Stella hums a lively air, which 1s 
intended to express that everything 
is satisfactorily concluded, and 
commences to move the orna- 
ments on the table. 

‘What are you looking for? 
demands Carrington gloomily. 

‘Only some invitation notes I 
told Fanny to write this morning. 
But I suppose she has taken them 
up to her own room.’ 

‘ Are you going to have a party, 
then ?” 

‘Yes, on the ninth’ But then 
she halts, feeling that the next 
thing she must do is to ask him. 
But she would rather not, because 
Lord Henry is to be present. 

‘ Oh, that is Saturday,’ he rejoins. 
‘I hope Iam to have an invitation, 
Stella.’ 

There is no help for it. 
can’t refuse. 

‘Of course,’ she answers gaily ; 
‘a dozen, if you like. But it will 
be a very swell affair, Amor, and 
I’m afraid a very stupid one. All 
dress-clothes and _ button-holes, 
and a great deal of conversation 
and very little toeat. I don’t think 
you'll care about it.’ 

‘I always care to be with you,’ 
he says affectionately ; ‘and I shall 
like to see you doing the honours 


She 
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of your own house to your swell 
friends. And you won't be ashamed 
of me amongst them, darling ?’ 

‘Amor! she answers. She al- 
ways takes refuge in that word 
*‘ Amor’ whenever she finds herself 
in a dilemma out of which there is 
no way but through a falsehood. 
I recommend the practice to my 
female friends under similar cir- 
cumstances. They may find it will 
save them on occasions from utter- 
ing a direct untruth, although there 
are few perhaps that will thank me 
for the suggestion. 

These two visits, little as has oc- 
curred in them, have quite exhaust- 
ed Stella in her efforts to preserve 
her equilibrium with both friends, 
and she dismisses Amor Carrington 
as soon as she can, simply that her 
perplexed mind may have some 
leisure in which to commune with 
itself. She foresees difficulties like 
‘Alps upon Alps arise,’ and won- 
ders—not what the end will be, 
but how soon it will come. 

She thinks it better not to refuse 
to drive with Lord Henry in the 
afternoon ; and as they return home 
is inwardly congratulating herself 
on the fact that he appears to have 
forgotten all about her guest of the 
morning, when he suddenly startles 
her with the question : 

‘ By the way, what did you call 
that fellow who was at your house 
to-day ?” 

‘ Mr. Carrington.’ 

‘Is he the man who sang the 
boating-song for De Courcy the 
night 1 was at Leadstone ? 

* He may be.’ 

‘Qh, come, you must know as 
much about him as all that, since 
he has the effrontery to call on you 
in town.’ 

‘Well, I believe he is the man. 
What of it ?’ 

‘What ofit! A greatdeal. Do 
you know that that fellow insulted 
me grossly behind the scenes that 
night? ‘That he refused to let me 
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pass him, and, when I insisted, 
stood up and wanted to fight me ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t.’ 

‘Did he not mention the occur- 
rence to you ? 

‘If he did, I am not likely to re- 
member such a trifle.’ 

‘ A trifle, do you call it—an insult 
offered from a cad of an actor to a 
man in my position? But you 
women are no judges of what 
passes between men. Only I’m 
sorry to have to say it, but I 
can’t meet that man, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 

‘How do you mean, not meet 
him ?” 

‘I mean that I cannot enter 
your house again when he is there, 
and you may tell him so. Ido not 
understand how such a man has 
become sufficiently intimate to be 
on visiting terms with you; but 
since he is, you must not ask me 
to meet him, for I won't.’ 

This threat alarms her. Money- 
bags and coronet seem slipping 
away from her grasp. 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Lord 
Henry! You know that the last 
thing I should wish to do is to 
offend you.’ 

‘ Offended, my dear girl !’ he re- 
plies, as he takes her hand. ‘It 
would take a great deal to make 
me feel offended with you. Only 
I do not wish you to allow that 
man to continue his visits to your 
house.’ 

She is silent, wondering what 
she is to do now; and he goes 
on: 

‘It is not much, I think, for me 
to ask of you. It must bea matter 
of pure indifference whether you 
see this Carrington, or whatever 
his name is, or not ; and it is quite 
impossible that you can see us both. 
And in our position,’ he adds, 
squeezing the hand he holds, ‘1 
hope that I have not only suffi- 
cient right to prefer the request, but 
sufficient influence to enforce it.’ 
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‘Of course you have,’ she an- 
swers in a low voice. ‘ But,’ 
thinking to bring him to the point, 
‘if people knew I permitted you 
to regulate my conduct in such 
matters—people somehow seem to 
find out everything—wouldn’t they 
think it rather strange, as if there 
was more between us than there is, 
Lord Henry ?’ 

‘There can never be more be- 
tween us than I should be proud 
for the world to recognise,’ he says 
gallantly. ‘ But if a greater right 
is required to authorise my inter- 
ference, when will you give me that 
right ?” 

‘I will tell you when you ask 
for it.’ 

‘Ah, don’t give me too gracious 
an answer, or you will embolden 
me to ask for it at once. But you 
must be freed from the toils of the 
theatre first, and I suppose the 
other lessees would be down upon 
me at once if I persuaded you to 
break your engagement.’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t do that,’ she says 
hastily. 

‘Exactly; so we must wait a 
little. Meanwhile, you will acknow- 
ledge I am not overstepping my 
privileges in demanding that this 
man Carrington may be excluded 
from your visiting-list.’ 

‘I will attend to what you say,’ 
Stella answers, with her heart like 
lead, and her brain in a whirl with 
wondering how she is to carry out 
his directions. But the difficulty is 
solved by his parting words. 

‘By the way,’ he says, as he 
hands her out of the carriage, ‘I 
am afraid I shall be unable to 
attend your little réwnion on Satur- 
day. An uncle of mine, who has 
just returned from India, has a 
gathering of the clans on that 
day, and we are all expected to 
attend.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ she murmurs, 
She is so glad. She has been 
unable to think what on earth to 
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say in order to put Amor Carring- 
ton off for Saturday. 

‘Yes, I fear it’s inevitable. 
Fancy what a melancholy exchange 
for me! ‘That large dull house 
with all its solemn festivities, 
instead of this lively little nook, 
with my goddess enshrined in 
light.’ 

‘I daresay you will enjoy it 
much more than you anticipate. 
It is generally the case when we 
expect a party to be stupid. Mine 
will be dull enough without you.’ 

‘ That sentence almost reconciles 
me to my banishment,’ he answers, 
as he takes his final leave. 

She has tided over this wave 
in safety, so she thinks, and she 
must trust to chance to do the 
rest. Neither Amor Carrington 
nor Lord Henry see much of her 
during the ensuing days. She is 
always either asleep, or engaged, 
or out when they call. Naturally 
asleep, or engaged, or out on 
purpose! She is most anxious 
they should not clash, and she 
does not want to see too much of 
either of them until the proposal 
of marriage, which Lord Henry 
has as good as said he intends 
to offer her, has been formally 
made. 

But on Saturday evening she 
determines to enjoy herself. She 
breathes freer when her padded 
admirer is away, and she would 
like to make poor Amor happy 
just for this one evening, even 
though it be the last, and she may 
never be allowed to invite him to 
her house again. What a lucky 
chance it is that has taken Lord 
Henry off into the country, and 
left her free for once to do as she 
pleases! She leaves the theatre 
as early as she possibly can, and 
dresses herself with the utmost 
care, delighted with the opportunity 
of making herself fair in Car- 
rington’s eyes, and the prospect 
of hearing him say she is so. 
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Her tiny rooms are soon filled 
with guests of all ranks and grades 
—for it is one of the best proofs of 
Stella Beauchamp’s spotless repu- 
tation that she is on intimate 
terms with ladies of the highest 
position,—and Amor Carrington is 
amongst the first to arrive. He 
looks so handsome and so well 
in his evening clothes, that she 
hears people on all sides asking 
who he is; and after he has become 
known as the new tenor about to 
appear with the English Opera 
Company, and has sung his first 
song, the applause that bursts forth, 
and the numerous introductions 
to him that follow, make her feel 
as proud as though he really be- 
longed to herself, and she were 
not about to sever the holy link 
between them for the sake of a 
worn-out old roué with a title. 
She sidles up to him all smiles and 
blushes, and lays her hand upon 
his arm. 

» ‘Was I not right ? she whispers. 


‘Did I not prophesy what they 

would think of you in London ?” 
‘I care nothing for what they 

think,’ he says hurriedly; ‘I care 


for but one thing 
Stella.’ 

‘You now what I think, Amor.’ 

‘Say it again, dearest.’ 

‘That yours is the most beauti- 
ful voice I ever heard. It haunts 
me.’ 

A glow of pleasure mantles his 
countenance. They are standing 
together in one of the curtained 
windows : she in her pale evening 
dress, with flowers in her bosom 
and her hair, looking up into his 
face with such a look of pride 
mingled with her despair; he 


what you think, 
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gazing down upon her beautiful 
features with the utmost love and 
exultation. No one seeing them 
stand together and look like this 
could mistake their mutual feelings. 
The men nudge each other with 
the whisper, ‘ That's a case.’ The 
women toss their noses and say 
Stella Beauchamp is evidently in 
for another flirtation, and how 
many does that make this year? 
He and she hear nothing and see 
nothing—just at that moment—but 
each other. He has admired the 
flowers in her bosom, and she is 
trying to detach a sprig of stephan- 
otis to place in his button-hole. 
The sprig is obstinate, and will 
not be easily extracted, and he 
stoops to assist her. 

His hand touches her neck; 
his fingers tremble; his cheeks 
flush. The action brings their 
faces dangerously close together. 

Stella watches him eagerly ; and 
as he disengages the blossom he 
lifts his glowing eyes to hers. The 
temptation is too great; she feels 
he is all her own, and she cannot 
help saying it. 

‘Love! she whispers passion- 
ately. 

All the blood in his body rushes 
to his face at the welcome syllable. 
He cannot answer for emotion ; 
he only gazes at her, and then 
takes her hand and draws it 
through his arm. 

All this passes in a moment. 
The bystanders have, most of 
them, seen nothing of it. 

Yet they have had one specta- 
tor. As they turn to cross the 
room again they encounter, stand- 
ing just before them, the figure of 
Lord Henry Mecklington ! 


[To be continued. ] 
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HE may look out for gray hairs who 
sets up a gig and undertakes to 
drive a fast trotter; but he may 
depend on absolute baldness who 
founds a cityandrulesit. Inachus 
built Argos, governed it, and shed 
his hairs by the handful. Yet 
there were moments when he 
smiled—moments when Io was 
near him. Io was his daughter, a 


lithesome girl of sixteen, graceful as 
the budding larch ; sparkling, lively, 
bright, and fresh as the hills’ 
spring. Mischievous was she, but 
equally conciliatory. She would 
tease her father and all about her 
until they frowned, and kiss them 


until they smiled again. When 
Inachus slept after dinner, Io crept 
behind the royal chair, and taking 
a long hair from her head, slowly 
wound it round the old gentleman's 
nose. He roused himself to curse 
the flies, and discovered the real 
culprit ; but before he could scold 
her, she had her arm under his neck, 
and was nestled beside him, and 
there she lay quiet and still as a 
brooding bird, with wide-opened 
eyes fixed lovingly upon her father’s 
face, until his siesta was ended. 
There was not much in that face 
to command such long and tender 
admiration : to wives and children 
the least beautiful faces are ,some- 
times the most beautiful. Io ex- 
ercised perfect freedom. She went 
whither she chose, and did what 
pleased her, and no more. The 
king’s advisers, prompted by their 
wives, represented to Inachus the 
advisability of putting Io under 
some kind of restraint; but the 


king shook his head, and thought 
with fearful foreboding of the pos- 
sibility of hearing Io’s joyous 
laughter no more. ‘ May her mirth 
live after me, rather than that I 
should live longer than her mirth !’ 
he said. 

Io was not wise, but she was ex- 
tremely pretty. She was partial to 
admiration, as indeed are those 
who profess wisdom without claim- 
ing to be pretty. She was admired 
by all men ; women complimented 
her by jealousy. Inachus had 
erected a temple to Juno not far 
from his palace, and thither Io 
went with commendable regularity, 
dressed in spotless white. White 
was becoming to her, for she had 
long chestnut hair, which, braided, 
fell to her waist. Her offerings 
were large-eyed fawns or fragrant 
flowers, and she walked slowly 
with downcast eyes. Her eye- 
lashes were long and curled. And 
yet, for all this innocence and sim- 
plicity, when she raised her eyes to 
the priests at the altar they so 
roguishly twinkled that the holy 
men, and the youths who had come 
to the temple with the most devout 
intentions, were perverted to a pro- 
found forgetfulness of anything 
more divine than Io’s beauty. 

Ah, from what trifling causes do 
the greatest calamities arise! Io 
never knew a guilty thought, and 
her flirtation with Jupiter was of the 
most childlike and innocent kind. 
He alone was guilty. He saw herat 
the temple, and followed her home ; 
pausing to look in shop-windows, 
and passing her several times, as 
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was the absurd custom three thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-one 
years ago. He said nothing ; for 
the city was populous, and at that 
time he was rather afraid of his 
wife. Io could not help noticing 
him, for he was decidedly hand- 
some, with a magnificent beard, 
and two ringlets on his forehead 
crisp from the tongs. He carried 
a pet eagle on his forefinger, and in 
the other hand a choice and elegant 
assortment of thunderbolts. Al- 
together he was rather conspicuous. 
The next time Io returned from 
temple she did so by the short way 
over the fields, and there it was 
Jupiter introduced himself. He 
began by remarking upon the 
weather, the attendance at tem- 
ple, and the singing, and went 
on to make fun of the priests, which 
shocked Io, though she could not 
help smiling at the funny things 
this good-looking gentleman said. 
But when he proceeded to ridicule 
Juno herself, calling her a nice old 
dea—which was a very old joke 
even in those days—and speaking 
of her otherwise irreverently, Io 
thought it best to change the sub- 
ject. 

‘What a dear eagle that is! 
Does he peck ?” 

‘Juno,’ said Jove, and laughed. 

* How wicked you are! Do you 
think he would come on my hand ?” 

‘ He would never come back to 
me. Do you like thunder?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘IT have a few bolts here if you 
would like to throw one.’ ‘ 

‘Oh, dear no?’ said Io, shrinking 
with fear, and looking with terror 
onthe apparatus. ‘ They won't go 
off, will they ? 

Jove threw one on a stone like 
a cracker; there followed a bril- 
liant flash and a fearful report. Io 
screamed. 

* You don’t like fireworks? said 
Jove inquiringly. 

‘ Not those with a bang in ’em.’ 
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‘Oh, I know the sort you like. 
You should come with me and see 
brother Pluto. He’s the fellow 
for pyrotechnics.’ 

‘Where does he live? 

Jove hesitated. ‘ We never men- 
tion his place of residence,’ he 
said, ‘but it’s down there, under- 
neath the primary formation. He’s 
mad about fire, Pluto is. It must 
cost him a fortune for coloured 
lights, and how ever he manages to 
consume all his own smoke is a 
puzzle. Will you go with me one 
evening to—Whatsitsname?’ Io 
declined, and as they were within 
sight of Argos they parted. 

When husbands for no stated 

reason go to bed in curl-papers, 
and take ‘little strolls’ in which 
they are with regularity detained by 
a series of remarkable adventures, 
their wives zz// become suspicious. 
Juno suspected. For though Ju- 
piter accounted for his repeated 
absence at the tea-table in a man- 
ner highly creditable to his in- 
genuity, he was too agreeably 
amiable to appear quite natural.* 
One day Juno followed her spouse. 
Jove was seated beside Io in the 
agreeable shadow of a beech-tree. 
The little maiden was plaiting his 
beard into a queue, and listening 
to whispered compliments. 
_ ‘There, it’s done,’ said Io, hold- 
ing the plaited beard before Jupi- 
ter's eyes. He put his lips for- 
ward to kiss the pretty fingers, but 
she as quickly withdrew her hand, 
and with it gave him a smart smack 
upon the face, laughing loud. 

‘Ahem!’ said Juno. Jove’s 
eagle, who had been slumbering on 
one leg for the last half-hour, 
awoke and shrieked. 

‘Is that you, my love?’ cried 
Jove, tottering to his legs, and 
smiling like an imbecile. Juno 
looked at him with calm superiority 

* Ovid tells that Jupiter hid himself and 
Io in a mist: this is only the poetical way 
of saying he kept the affair dark, 
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until he ceased to smile, and then, 
turning a momentary glance to- 
wards the trembling Io, asked with 
perfect composure, ‘And who is 
the young person ?” 

‘Oh, a great admirer of you, my 
love—upon my word she is. Goes 
to temple regularly. She was just 
saying how she should like to be- 
come a priestess—weren’t you, 
miss?” What could poor Io do 
but faintly nod? She couldn’t say 
yes, and dared not tell the truth. 
Jove by his counsel surely in- 
tended to save her, thought she. 

‘So you wish to become my 
priestess, do you?’ asked Juno. 
Once more the pale dark-eyed girl 
nodded ; for Jove had slipped a 
little behind his wife and was nod- 
ding approval and winking assur- 
ance. 

‘Well,’ said Juno slowly, ‘ you're 
a nice young party for a priestess, 
I must say. But allow me to re- 
mark, that although you appear to 
know quite as much as is good for 
young women of your age, you have 
yet to learn a good deal that will 
be beneficial to you. Come with 
me and’—Juno gave a side-glance 
at her husband, and spoke through 
her pearly teeth—‘ I will give you 
such a lesson as you will not forget 
in ahurry. Jove, my dear, I have 
left Mars and his little sister play- 
ing in the nursery. Give Hebe her 
bottle at seven, and see that Mars 
don’t play with fire and burn his 
fingers.’ 

Did Jupiter cast thunderbolts 
around, and louder than their roar 
say as he snatched his wife’s re- 
vengeful fingers from the tender 
wrist of the wronged Io, ‘None 
but Jove shall suffer for Jove. I 
am the master of the universe; this 
is my fiat: Io, be free’? No. 
Glad enough of an excuse to get 
out of that terrible wife’s way, he 
sneaked home, slapped Mars, and 
pinched Hebe when the unoffend- 
ing infant cried for sustenance. 
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To such a depth of meanness 
sinks he who, married, flirts—a 
brute ! 

To was lost to Inachus, and now 
indeed the poor old king knew 
misery. There were, no bright 
sunny spaces to break the dull 
monotony of weary life. Io was 
gone: the oracles could not tell 
him whither. When he was alone 
he wept not for himself, but for her 
whose fate might be worse than his. 
He grew rapidly old, shrunken, 
weak, and sighed for forgetfulness 
of the happy time bygone. Death, 
like a wanton unveiled,—Death, 
not grim and repulsive, but lovely 
and seductive,—tempted him with 
outspread arms to sink in bliss to 
oblivion ; and when she had fired 
him with hope and desire, slipped 
away and left him to despair. Year 
after year dragged slowly on. To 
him the seasons brought no happi- 
ness ; spring had no budding hope 
for him; summer no gleam of 
brightness for him; autumn no 
fruits for him ; winter brought none 
to cheer his solitary hearth-side. 
Sleep, dreamless and long, was his 
one comfort; then he could not 
think of the cheerful voice, the 
sweet heart, and loving eyes of his 
lost daughter. 

He woke one morning, and it was 
as if he had felt moist lips upon 
his cheek. He looked around ; 
nothing came within his dim vision. 
He put his thin hand to his cheek ; 
upon it was a drop of moisture. 
Had he been weeping in his sleep ? 

His board was spread for the 
lonely meal, and he walked to his 
chair and sank into it with a sigh. 
‘ Another day,’ he moaned. 

The handmaid who came to wait 
on him was thin, pale, her face dis- 
figured by time and sorrow. 

‘Why do they send old women 
to wait on me? said Inachus 
peevishly. ‘I want young pretty 
creatures, to make me forget what 
Iam.’ The woman put down his 
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cup and bowed low as she retired. 
He called after her: ‘ Stay, stay ; 
I am but a foolish old man, and 
you will serve me perhaps better 
than another.’ She returned, and 
spoke to him cheerfully and kindly. 
When he answered, it was but ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no.’ Presently he rose from 
the table, and with a heavy sigh 
walked from the room. ‘Then the 
plain little woman sank on her 
knees by his empty chair, and laid 
her head upon her armsand sobbed. 
For she was Io, and even her father 
knew her not. Many years of im- 
prisonment had she suffered under 
the vigilant watch of Argus.* Shut 
from light, life, sound, from every- 
thing which keeps us young and 
fresh, she had pined, and lost all 
that once distinguished her. Ju- 
piter, seeing her in this condition, 
was moved to pity, and implored 
his revengeful spouse to restore the 
poor soul to her former condition, 
most solemnly vowing never to 
speak toor even to look at her again. 
He did not want to. He knew 
several ladies prettier than Io, and 
was only too glad of a pretext for 
avoiding one he had injured. Gods 
of that day were very much like 
men of the present. Juno saw that 
Io was no longer pretty, and giving 
her husband credit for meaning 
what he said, she released the un- 
happy woman. 

And now Io served her father 
as his handmaid, and a change 
came upon them both. Inachus 
became happier in the presence of 

* Ovid says Argus had a hundred eyes— 
it is his playful way of saying that the man 
was ‘all eyes,’ as gaolers should be. The 
poet also says that lo was metamorphosed 
by Juno to a cow. This is the interpreter’s 
error, and arises from confounding the sub- 
stantive xov, which is chickaleary Greek for 
cow, with the verb kev, to subdue. Io was 
cowed to a certainty. 
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his unknown daughter. He spoke 
to her of his loss, and questioned 
her concerning her history. She 
told him of her misfortunes, but 
concealed from him her identity. 
For one day he had said, ‘ Poor 
woman, you too have suffered 
misery. Perhaps you once were 
young and fair—who knows but as 
sweet as my lost Io! Had she 
lived she might have been like you. 
It would break my heart to find 
her changed. Do you know, I think 
she is dead, else would she have 
come to me.’ Daily he grew more 
peaceful and content as this idea 
of Io’s death grew stronger in his 
mind. And Death, no longer wooed, 
drew near to him. But with hap- 
piness came strength and vigour to 
Io, and smiles mingled with her 
tears. Her eyes grew bright, and 
her cheek full once more; her 
goodness was the theme of men 
and women. King ‘Telegonus 
heard of her sweetness, and coming 
to do her homage, found her a 
woman to love as well as to reve- 
rence, and he made her his wife, 
and took her to Egypt, where she 
bare him children, and was a wife 
and a queen for future generations 
to worship under the name of Isis. 
But she did not leave her father 
whilst he lived. One evening he 
lay out upon the terrace on his 
couch, looking upwards at the 
paling sky. He said, ‘ Lift my head, 
for itis heavy. Ah! see, see that 
star! It comes nearer to me every 
night. It is Io.’ His head sank 
backwards, and his daughter took 
it to her bosom, and as it lay there 
the old king’s eyes opened, and 
looking up into her face hanging 
tenderly over him, he said once 
again, yet faintly, ‘It is Io.’ 
FRANK BARRETT. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

‘QUI PATITUR VINCIT.’ 
THERE are days which, in spite of 
all their sadness, we would give 
worlds to live once more. 

Dym would have given a good 
year out of her life if she could 
have had that Sunday over again. 

Life has such terrible surprises ; 
now and then its mysteries are so 
cruel. If we could only lift the 
veil just a little ; see the sand that 
is ebbing from the hour-glass ; 
watch the clear steady strokes of 
the scythe, that is coming our way 
perhaps; ‘if we had only known, we 
should have done so differently,’ we 
say. 

Ah, that is just it! We come 
down one morning a little listless, 
a trifle out of humour; the day 
goes on; we laugh and talk, we 
are moody or discontented; we 
waste our time in trifles, in looking 
up vacantly at passing clouds, and 
we donot know that the hours ofone 
we love are numbered; that to-day, 
or to-morrow, or the next day, we 
shall say a good-bye that will wring 
our hearts with the remembrance. 
If we had known—if we had only 
known ! 

This Sunday rose with a misty 
brightness on it, a soft vaporous 
light, neither gloom nor sunshine ; 
the pavements were washed clean, 
little gleams and hints of water 
glittered under hollow stones and 
down garden-paths; the spring 
flowers were prematurely faded. 
William Elliott and his sister looked 


regretfully at the clumps of bat- 
tered tulips and narcissus in the 
little three-cornered garden belong- 
ing to the sexton. St. Luke's bell 
was clanging out with a sturdy wiry 
sound ; in the distance other bells 
chimed in, in various tones; a few 
young people were already gossip- 
ing in front of the Independent 
chapel ; the minister, a great burly 
man with a red beard, came round 
a corner, swinging his arms like 
pump-handles, and nodded to Will. 
Will seemed to have a word of 
greeting for every one he passed— 
for a friendly omnibus-driver, for a 
couple of porters off duty, for the 
old man at the crossing; by and 
by he stopped to speak to a few 
loiterers in the Maldon-road. 

‘If I were you, lads, I would not 
trouble those bells to ring for no- 
thing,’ he said, halting, and looking 
at them with shrewd kindly eyes. 
One of the youths, who was better 
dressed than his companions, 
blushed and looked at Dym. 

‘Mother goes to chapel,’ said 
another sturdily. 

‘ Church or chapel ; but it is the 
dear old Mother Church that is 
calling tu us all so loudly just now. 
Come, lads, six days for yourselves, 
and one for the God who made 
you.’ And to Dym’s surprise three 
out of the four sheepishly followed 
them, and the young schismatic 
remained discontentedly, kicking 
his heels against the wall. 

Will left Dym to showthe boys to 
their places, after which she went 
to her favourite seat under the 
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west window; the old blind man 
had long ago been gathered to his 
fathers, but a white-headed sweeper 
occupied his place. A watery sun- 
beam or two was shivering against 
the pillars, and kindling the violet 
and blue robes in the Evangelist 
window—the altar was in shadow— 
all dull reds and faint golds. Will 
looked shadowy and white as he 
came out of the vestry ; the organ 
played on in sweet minor chords. 
Dym, standing up with set lips and 
wistful far-away eyes, suddenly re- 
membered how a_ brown hand, 
with an odd-shaped oriental ring 
on it, had in that very place been 
laid on her book, and how she 
had flushed up with surprise and 
pleasure, and left off singing. 

Dym could not sing now, not a 
note, there was such a tangle of 
pain and weariness in her heart ; 
the words came to her ears with a 
jangle of meanings and repetitions ; 
‘We have erred and _ strayed,’ 
Dym knelt in her 
place, dumb and motionless. ‘Com- 
fort him, only comfort him, and let 
little Florence live; she blended 
this petition somehow with every 
response in the Litany, she sang 
it silently in every line of the 
hymn; ‘ comfort him, comfort them 
all.” Was there any other prayer 
worth praying ? 

‘For all that are desolate and 
in trouble— perhaps, when she 
comes to that, she may think of 
me,’ sighed poor Humphrey. 

Will read the prayers and 
preached. Mr. Benedict was away. 
There was to be a charity sermon 
in the evening, somebody said, and 
the chaplain of the almshouses was 
to deliver it. 

Dym listened in a stupid sort of 
attention at first; she thought it 
odd that Will should be preaching 
a funeral sermon, ti!l she remem- 
bered he had told her of rather 
a sudden death that had occurred 
in the parish. 
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A woman, comparatively young, 
had died, leaving six children mo- 
therless behind her; the widower 
was sitting in a pew to the right of 
Dym, with the two eldest children 
beside him; the bigger girl was 
looking at the crape tucks in 
her frock, and the younger had 
hold of her father’s hand. As Dym 
watched the little group she strove 
to clear her mind and listen. 

Afterwards, when she would 
have given worlds to recall that 
sermon, she could only bring up 
disjointed sentences—a word here 
and there. She had a vague sense 
of standing out on a mountain-top, 
she was on tiptoe, giddy and breath- 
less; suddenly a door opened, 
somewhere up above in the blue 
infinite. Were those the white- 
robed multitudes Will was talk- 
ing about? Was Honor amongst 
them? were those the wives in 
Paradise who were praying for 
their husbands ?” 

‘Don't cry, papa,’ she heard a 
little voice say near her. A man’s 
head went lower and lower, a dark 
cropped head, not a brown curly 
one; broad shoulders, thatsomehow 
remind her of Guy, heaved and 
shook in repressed agitation. ‘ Now 
unto Him who is able to keep us 
from falling,’ comes in a strange 
falter from Will's lips, the organ 
breaks into sad minor chords 
again, and the people stream out. 
Dym’s veil falls over her face as 
she stands in the empty church, 
listening to the dirge-like music 
and watching a streak of lilac sun- 
shine in the chancel ; the widower 
has gone out, with his little girl's 
hand still clinging to his. Her 
crape tucks are crumpled already, 
though her sister’s are quite fresh. 
She has a tender old-fashioned 
face that lingers in Dym’s memory. 

‘Are you ready, my dear ?’ says 
Will, limping up to her with a tired 
face. ‘1 have two or three people 
to see on our way home.’ 

GG 
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Dym, who is restless, prefers 
waiting for him instead of sitting 
alone in the little parlour. She 
watches him diving down area-steps 
or stumbling up wooden staircases 
with undiminished activity. 

‘Sunday is your hardest day ; 
but I have never seen you look 
more weary,’ she says to him, 
when at last he has finished and 
turned his steps to Paradise-row. 

Yes, he is tired, too much so to 
eat, in spite of his efforts. He is 
getting a battered old Conqueror 
now, he tells her. He says it with 
a_sudden sweet smile that brings 
the odd feeling into her throat 
again. Dym sits dull and listless 
when he goes out to the schools 
presently ; the sunbeams have gone 
in, the afternoon is full of gray 
neutral tints. Dym’s pale face 
and gray gown, and Kiddlea- 
wink’s rough coat, seem all in 
unison. Some pallid sunset clouds 
are setting westward. ‘ This is 
more like November than May,’ 
Dym thinks ; and then she remem- 
bers with an inward shiver that this 
is Guy Chichester’s wedding-day. 

What is he doing? What are 
Mrs. Chichester and Humphrey 
doing? How far had they got on 
that weary journey of theirs ? 
Dym’s mind is travelling on with 
them while she sits by the little 
window in Paradise-row gazing 
vacantly out on the passers-by. 
The children troop in by twos and 
threes from the Sunday-school. 
Little Dick Maynard clatters by 
on the pavement, and pulls off his 
old cap when he sees Dym. The 
children gather in bands and look 
shyly down the street; a slight 
bowed figure comes in sight, with 
a dying flare of red clouds be- 
hind him. There is a little com- 
motion, a dropping of curtseys. 
Will comes up among them limp- 
ing in his hasty way. ‘Tired as he 
is, he has a word and smile for 
them. ‘Now, Dymples, a cup of 
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tea, for I must be back in the 
vestry by half-past six ; one of the 
choir-boys has got into mischief.’ 
And Will sinks into his easy-chair 
with a long sigh of relief. 

‘I have not had a word with 
you to-day, Will,’ said Dym re- 
proachfully, as they hurried through 
the streets again. 

Will suddenly turned and held 
out his hand to her. 

‘It is all in the day’s work, my 
dear. But I have saved an hour 
out of it for you.’ 

‘But not to-night, Will. Iam 
not so selfish as to ask you to talk 
to me to-night.’ 

‘I wish it, dear ; it is the hardest 
bit of duty that is left for me yet. 
I want you to be brave and help 
me to do it.’ 

‘Help you, Will? 

‘Yes, my child.’ But he said no 
more, and Dym went and sat fora 
long half-hour in the dimly-lighted 
church, wondering why Will had 
asked her to help him, and what he 
would have to tell her that would 
be so hard in the telling. 

And the real truth never entered 
into Dym’s head for a moment. 
Will read the prayers again, but a 
stranger preached ; afterwards they 
had that wonderful hymn, ‘The Pil- 
grims of the Night,’ which she re- 
membered was Guy Chichester’s 
favourite : 

‘Faith's journey ends in welcome to the 
weary, 


And heaven, the heart's true home, will 
come at last,’ 


Dym’s mind was full of one poor 
weary pilgrim, when, looking up, 
she saw Will was not standing in 
his place, but kneeling low, with hid- 
den face, and his hands stretched 
out on the desk before him. 

Dym waited for him as usual in 
the porch ; she was quickening her 
steps, for the evening was chilly, 
but he detained her. ‘ Not so fast; 
there is no hurry, now. Look up 
there,’ and Will pointed to the 
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dark sky above their heads, gem- 
med over with quivering points 
and sparkles of light. ‘I am so 
glad we can see the stars to-night.’ 

‘Why, Will? Dym was for 
hurrying on again, but he drew her 
arm through his. 

‘I have an odd fancy for star- 
light on Sunday evening—those 
many twinkling eyes always recall 
to me “the great cloud of wit- 
nesses.” I am glad, too, we had 
that hymn to-night. I wish Chi- 
chester could have heard it.’ 

Dym’s reply was scarcely audible. 

‘1 thought of another little pil- 
grim while they were singing it, 
and wondered where her “ weary 
steps” would turn by and by. I 
have been thinking of you on and 
off all day.’ 

‘Of me? There was certainly 
a little reproach in Dym’s tones ; 
she thought there were others of 
whom he might have been think- 
ing to-day. 

‘I have not forgotten them 
either ’—as though he understood 
the implied rebuke—‘ somehow 
my heart feels large enough to 
take in the whole world; you 
will know presently why I think of 
you most to-day.’ 

They were in one of the by- 
streets leading out of the Maldon- 
road, when all at once Will stopped, 
and she felt his arm press heavily 
against hers. 

‘What is the matter, Will?’ for 
though it was too dark to distin- 
guish his face, she could hear a 
quick pant, almost a groan. ‘Is 
it the pain again ?’ 

* Yes; I must walk slower. Don't 
speak to me—not this minute, 
Dym. I shall be better directly.’ 
But Dym noticed that he leant on 
her more heavily every minute, and 
that he could hardly drag himself 
up the few steps that led to their 
door. 

‘Dear Will, this cannot be your 
old pain,’ she said anxiously, as 
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she watched him sink wearily into 
his chair. 

Will shook his head, and mo- 
tioned her to give him a little 
bottle that stood near. A blue 
livid look had come over his 
face, and the lips had the same 
dark colour that had startled Dym 
yesterday. The breath seemed to 
come in heavy pants for a moment, 
and then the oppression left him, 
and he opened his eyes and looked 
at Dym, who was kneeling beside 
him, trying to chafe his cold hands. 

‘My poor little Dym, I did not 
mean you to see this. Give mea 
few more drops, dear; I shall be 
able to talk presently.’ 

* You must not, Will; it will make 
you worse; and tears gathered 
slowly to Dym’s eyes—she had 
never seen him look so bad as 
that. 

‘By and by,’ he repeated, and 
then he seemed to doze. 

Dym noiselessly fed the fire, and 
sat herself down to watch him. 
Tired ! He was wearing himself out; 
the colourless face looked quite 
sharply cut and haggard against the 
dark cushion; the mouth had its 
usual sweet look, but the brow was 
contracted and furrowed with pain. 
Dym wondered why she had never 
noticed that Will was growing gray. 
His fair hair had quite a silvery 
gleam in it in the lamplight. 

One thin hand lay over the side 
of his chair. Dym’s lips twitched 
once or twice as she sat looking at 
him, with a dull ache and vague 
uneasiness in her heart. Was he 
ill? Was that what he was going 
to tell her? Anything but that! 
*O Will, Will, I could not bear you 
to be ill now, when I want you so; 
and Dym’s head drooped with the 
very thought. 

It was quite late, almost mid- 
night, when he woke and declared 
himself refreshed. 

‘And you have been watching 
me all this time ! How kind of you, 
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Dym, and how tired you must 
be? 

But Dym did not feel like sleep 
to-night, so she told him: ‘I am 
quite wakeful, too much so for my 
own comfort. Do you really think 
you are better, dear ?” 

‘The pain has left me,’ he re- 
turned evasively, as Dym put back 
the damp hair from his forehead. 
‘Dym, do you think it would be 
too late to give me some tea? I 
always wake so thirsty after one of 
these attacks.’ 

‘Too late ? of course not ; and 
Dym bustled off with some feint 
of cheerfulness. ‘The little kettle 
seemed always singing in the cu- 
rate’s room ; it quite bubbled over 
in its cozy content now. Dym 
made the tea and brought it to 
Will. 

‘This seems like old times,’ he 
said, looking gratefully in her face. 
‘Are you sure you are not tired? 
You must have some tea too. Do, 
to please me, Dym; and Dym 
made a great effort and swallowed 
some. 

‘ Now put your head down here,’ 
drawing her with weak hand among 
hiscushions. ‘ You won’t hurt me, 
and I can talk better so. Tell me, 
darling, have you any idea why I’m 
thinking of you so to-night?’ 

‘Don't, Will.” Somehow his words 
seemed to hurt her with a sudden 
sharp pain; she put out her hand 
to stop him, but Will carried it to 
his lips. 

‘I would save my child from this 
if I could. God knows I would 
willingly have gone on a little 
longer for your sake, Dym—only 
for your sake ; but I feel it is not 
to be, dear; you must make up 
your mind to part with your poor 
old Conqueror.’ 

‘ Never, never! 


What are you 
talking about? Hush, I will not 
listen! O Will, Will! and Dym 
stretched out her arms to him with 
a piteous entreaty for him to stop. 
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‘ Dearest, I must say it—it would 
be cruel kindness to withhold it 
now. I know I cannot live very 
long, Dym.’ 

‘Who says so?—they dare not 
say so. I will not believe it—I 
will not, I will not;’ and Dym’s wild 
words came through her clenched 
teeth in strange vehement tones. 
Believe that Will, her Will, could 
ever leave her? The girl’s shrill 
young voice filled Will's tender 
heart with dismay and anguish. 

‘Do you want me to stay in this 
weary world, my dear?’ he said 
almost reproachfully. ‘I think I 
am getting too weak and tired for 
my work. What was it they were 
singing to-night, Dym, darling? 
“ Faith’s journey ends in welcomes 
to the weary !” Would you deprive 
me of such a welcome as that ?” 

‘Hush, hush! I want you, Will. 
O Will, I love you so—I love you! 
and the unhappy girl threw her 
arms round his neck and held him 
almost frantically. 

‘This is the hardest work of 
all,’ murmured poor Will. ‘O my 
child, be brave, and help me to bear 
it! 

‘I cannot,’ came sullenly from 
Dym’s lips. She was almost be- 
side herself. 

‘Not if it makes me worse to 
see you like this? I have so little 
strength, and this wastes it terribly ; 
and again the ominous darkness 
came to his lips, and the poor over- 
worked heart laboured and strained 
bravely to do its part. 

‘Some more drops,’ he said 
faintly ; ‘don’t be frightened, I 
am better again; only we must 
talk more quietly ; lay your head 
down again, I like to feel it there. 
When you were a child you al- 
ways came to your poor old Con- 
queror to be petted.’ 

‘Will, you are breaking my heart!’ 
She could not have helped that cry 
if her life or his had depended on it. 
Perhaps he hoped to move her to 
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tears by the tenderness of his words ; 
perhaps he guessed at the spasm 
that contracted her throat, and knew 
the pent-up feelings must have some 
outlet. Already her breast was heav- 
ing with repressed sobs ; she clung 
to him more quietly now, and the 
tears rained over his hands. 

‘ That is right : cry, it will do you 
good, and by and by you will be 
able tolisten to me—we must have 
some long talks together. Dym dar- 
ling, you know I love you too.’ 

‘ But not so much as I do you. O 
Will, not half so much, not half so 
much !’ 

‘Do I not,dear? Nay, you are 
mistaken ; you have been dearer to 
me than any one thing—except— 
but we will not talk of that. If it 
had been His will I would almost 
have been glad to live a little longer 
for your sake. You believe this, 
dear ?” 

She nodded, as though words 
were impossible. 


‘When I knew that I had got 
heart-disease, my first thought was 


to keep it from you. I knew you 
would never be happy for a moment 
away from me. I thought I would 
spare you months, perhaps years of 
needless anxiety.’ 

She left off sobbing to listen. 
Perhaps he was not going to die 
yet—not just yet. 

‘ This is why I did not give you 
my reason for refusing to leave St. 
Luke’s. There were other difficul- 
ties, but for your sake I might have 
conquered them; only I knew, I 
knew it would be useless pain to 
give up my work. You understand 
me, dear—you do not think I am 
wrong now ?” 

*‘Wouldn’t it have made you 
better ? she whispered. 

‘No, my child,’ he replied firmly ; 
‘dismiss that idea from your mind 
forever. ‘The disease under which 
Iam labouring admits of no human 
remedy: it is a worn-out heart, 
Dym, and nothing will make it 
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work properly, though Dr. Lever 
says I may live perhaps for years.’ 

‘Then why—why did you not 
come up there and rest ?’ 

‘ Because I did not believe him. 
No, my child, there are no years 
in prospect for me. I have suf- 
fered too much, gone through too 
much. I shall not have to bear 
much more. O Dym, try to be 
glad for me; I am longing so 
sorely for my rest.’ 

She only shook her head and 
buried her face deeper in the cur- 
tains. Glad! how could she be 
glad, even for his sake? The wel- 
comes might be sweet to the faith- 
ful servant, but death itself seemed 
so terrible to this poor child, 
stretching out her tender arms to 
detain the brother who was so 
dear to her. 

‘Will, do not leave me; pray 
that you may not leave me "’ cling- 
ing to him with one cold little 
hand, and speaking in such a 
weary voice. 

‘Would it help either of us? 
Dear, I must go or stay, just at 
His bidding. I am ready to suffer 
a little more, or I am ready to go 
to-night.’ 

‘I always knew you were too 
good for this world, Will, exclaim- 
ed the weeping girl. But Will 
silenced her gently. 

‘Hush! you must not say that : 
you would not pain me if you 
could help it, would you? He is 
more merciful to us than we are 
to ourselves. He will not remem- 
ber our failures. I have done so 
little, and He has done so much.’ 

There was a moment's silence, 
and then he put his hand fondly 
on her head. 

‘Why do you keep your face 
hidden, Dymples? I want to see 
it again.’ Ah, the old pet name, 
the dear old childish name ! 

‘I am so sorry you cannot love 
Humphrey, my pet; he would 
have taken such care of you.’ 
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‘Please don’t speak of that to- 
night, Will.’ 

‘Very well’ (holding the sad 
little face between his hands for a 
moment and looking at it with 
wistful tenderness) ; ‘I should 
like to feel somebody was taking 
good care of my child for ever 
and always. But it can’t be helped. 
I know Mrs. Chichester will always 
be your friend.’ 

‘Don’t mind about me ; nothing 
will matter then.’ Dym was feel- 
ing for words to-night, but her 
pain choked them back. He 
might talk to her, but in her an- 
guish how was she to answer him ? 
Even Guy Chichester faded from 
her thoughts in the prospect of 
this new trouble. 

‘It has all been so sudden. 
To-morrow, if God wills, we will 
talk of this again. Now go to 
bed, my darling ; it is nearly three 
o'clock.’ 

‘No, no,’ she implored; ‘I 
would rather stop with you to- 
night. I couid not sleep. Let 
me sit and watch you, Will, as I 
did before. Only to-night—only 
just to-night.’ 

‘My precious child, it goes 
hard with me to refuse you; but 
indeed it is better not. I think I 
could sleep now myself, and your 
presence will only keep me rest- 
less.’ 

‘Shall you go to bed, Will ? 

‘I think I must; my limbs ache 
so, and I feel strangely weary. 
This has taken it out of me. You 
will be good and brave, and try to 
sleep, Dym.’ 

A faint misty smile answered 
him. ‘God bless my child!’ was 
all he said ; but he held her tightly 
for a moment, as though he were 
not willing to let her go, and in 
the silence his lips moved as 
though he were invoking a bless- 
ing. But when she reached the 
door he called her back to him, 
and blessed her again and again, 
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and told her hurriedly that she 
must be comforted, for he would 
love her dearly—dearly, wherever 
he was. And so he sent her 
away. 

But when she had closed the 
door he sank down heavily in his 
chair, and bowed his head upon 
his breast. He was tired—strange- 
ly tired, he repeated. This had 
been the hardest work that he had 
had to do, and it had gone hardly 
with them both. 

As he sat there in the darkness 
—for the lamp was flickering low 
—the words ‘O Will, I love you 
so—I love you so!’ seemed ringing 
in his ears ; again he felt her girl- 
ish arms round his neck, and her 
tears wetting his breast, and the 
damp soft hair resting against his 
cheek. ‘O merciful All-powerful, 
comfort my child!’ he groaned. And 
some voice out of the weird silence 
seemed to answer, as it had done 
before, ‘ Not now, but presently ; 
and as this made itself heard with- 
in his heart, the tranquil soul 
found peace. 

‘I must fie down and get an 
hour’s rest,’ he thought ; but some 
strange torpor oppressed him, and 
he felt unable to move. ‘“* Watch 
for me by the golden gate.” I 
wonder if she will be there?’ was 
his last conscious thought before 
he slept. The dying brands of the 
fire flared up for a moment and 
smouldered to decay; the lamp 
spluttered and hissed, and finally 
went out ; Kiddleawink stretched 
himself on the rug with a low 
whine, as though some dream had 
disturbed him ; but still Will slept 
on. 
Up-stairs Dym was tossing and 
weeping on her pillow, and pray- 
ing impotent prayers ; outside the 
cocks were crowing, a faint windy 
dawn stirred in the quiet streets, 
the stars were paling and dying 
out, and the quiet figure still sat 
on in the darkened room below. 
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‘Let us go, that we may awaken 
Him out of sleep,’ said the loving 
friends of old. Alas, none but 
One could awaken William Elliott 
now ! 

Dym, waking out of the troubled 
sleep that had come to her from 
very weariness of sorrow, heard 
some strange stir and movement, 
that seemed to reach her in her 
dreams. Somewhere, far off, Dick 
was crying. A voice said ‘ Hush !’ 
A man’s footstep went hurriedly to 
and fro. Dym threw something 
round her, and ran down; some 
terrible fear was clutching at her 
heart; she would have called out 
‘Will ! but her voice failed her. 

The little household, huddled 
together, saw her advancing on 
them, thin and white, and looking 
before her with the fixed dilated 
eyes of asleep-walker ; and honest 
Richard Maynard put out his hand, 
with something like a sob, to stop 
her. ‘No, don’t go in there; my 


missis here wants to talk to you.’ 


‘I know,’ replied Dym, in an 
odd far-off voice. She put aside 
the brawny arm with a little 
cold hand and pushed through 
them. Dick fell over one of his 
crutches, and began to cry again ; 
and Susan threw her apron over 
her head. ‘Ah, lackaday! the 
poor young lady, what will we do 
with her, Richard? And Richard 
drew his rough. sleeve before his 
eyes. 

Know —did she know what 
awaited her? The blind had 
been pulled up; a May sun shone 
merrily into the window ; Kiddlea- 
wink was whining and smelling 
restlessly about the bowed figure 
that sat in the easy-chair, with its 
thin hands clasped before it, and a 
smile on the white face that rested 
so peacefully among the cushions. 
There, where he had parted from 
her last night, there he sat, dead ; 
but still she made no cry or sign 
that she understood. She bent 
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over and kissed him with a face 
that was almost as gray and corpse- 
like as his, then closed the glazed 
eyes, and laid the heavy -head 
upon her bosom. Dead ! of course 
he was dead; and she was dying 
too. It was Richard Maynard 
who saw the awful shadow in her 
face and caught her as she fell ; it 
was he who freed the hands from 
their fond clutch, and laid the 
smiling face back on its pillow, 
and carried the girl up to her little 
room, and left her with Susan cry- 
ing plentiful tears over her. 

Dym’s head was lying on the 
faithful creature’s lap, when she 
woke from her trance. Dym 
held out her arms to Richard 
Maynard to carry her down again 
when he came in next to inquire 
after her. ‘I dare not. You must 
help her, Susan ; she bean’t fit for 
anything but bed now.’ 

‘I must go to Will, and you 
must take me,’ answered Dym in 
her feeble voice. ‘ Good Richard, 
dear Richard, carry me down. Su- 
san, ask him to do it. I cannot 
leave Will alone.’ 

Richard fairly turned his face to 
the wall and sobbed, as the girl set 
forth her miserable little petition. 
She was hysterical after that, and 
Susan had her way, and tucked 
her up in her little bed, and drew 
down the blinds and sat beside 
her. Heaven only knows the 
anguish with which Dym lived 
through those first few hours. She 
lay staring at the wall with blank 
dark eyes, when Susan hoped 
she was sleeping. Now and then 
she would throw out her arms 
and bury her face in the pillow, 
as some intolerable remembrance 
came to her mind ; then she would 
feel Susan’s rough hand smooth- 
ing her hair. She wanted to be 
alone—she wanted it with a fierce 
longing that nearly drove her fran- 
tic—but she lacked energy to say 
so. When the doctor—a white- 
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headed old man—came to her bed- 
side and took her hand (he was an 
old friend of Will’s), she drew it 
away almost angrily. 

‘What do you want? Who sent 
for you? who gave you leave to 
disturb me?’ she said, in a quick 
vehement way. 

The old man understood the 
girl’s despair too well to take um- 
brage at it; he answered her with 
fatherly kindness : 

‘You are not well, my dear. 
These good people sent for me. 
You must be patient, and try and 
bear your trouble—we all must, you 
know.’ 

‘Can you do any more for Will? 
have you been to him?’ pushing 
back her hair and looking at him 
with strained bloodshot eyes. 

He shook his head. 

‘No one can do any more for 
him, my child; he is beyond our 
help now.’ 

‘Then you can do nothing for 
me. I am well, quite well; only 
I shall want him all my life long,’ 
she said, bursting into tears and 
falling back on her pillow. 

It was evening before they left 
her alone. Susan thought she had 
fallen asleep at last, and had gone 
down to sit with her husband a 
little; but Dym, who had been 
lying perfectly motionless watch- 
ing the creeping shadows on the 
ceiling, suddenly sat up, and then 
began groping her way down the 
dark staircase. She had told them 
in a fierce sort of way that she was 
well; but as she dragged herself 
along she felt as though she had 
risen from a long illness ; her limbs 
ached strangely; her head felt 
curiously light and confused ; every 
now and then a faintness seemed 
creeping over her, and she clung 
to the crazy baluster with both 
hands. 

The house was still—still as 
death itself, she thought; and yet 
the surging and noise in her ears 
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went on. Once she thought Will 
was calling to her, ‘Dym, Dym, 
my dear! She slid on to her 
knees and gasped for breath when 
she heard that, and holding her 
hands tightly over her burning fore- 
head, whispered out a prayer that 
God would be good to her and 
give her strength to see Will again. 
She felt better after that, and turned 
the handle of the parlour-door ; 
some vague instinct told her she 
should find him there, sitting with 
clasped hands and smiling white 
face as she had seen him last, and 
she stood stupefied and dizzy for a 
moment, looking round the dark 
empty room, till the gleam of light 
from under the folding-doors re- 
called her. 

They had taken him away ; he 
would look different, somehow. 
She had scarcely strength to push 
the door open now ; the lights, the 
whiteness, the awful straightness of 
the dim form under the sheet, the 
paraphernalia of the death-chamber, 
seemed to freeze her faculties and 
turn her into stone. 

How long she would have stood 
there she never knew, only a little 
hunched-up figure, sitting at the 
foot of the bed, slowly shuffled 
round to her and slid a soft little 
hand in hers. 

‘Don’t be afraid; there is no- 
thing to be afraid of, father says. 
Come and look at him; he is 
smiling like one of God's dear 
angels he used to tell us about; 
and Dick drew her forward, and 
folded back the white covering. 

‘Smiling like one of God's dear 
angels.’ Thanks, little Dick, for 
those brave words. Now the hot 
pain beats less fiercely in_ her 
temples; tears that bring their 
own healing blot out the dear 
face again and again. 

‘Would you deprive me of such 
a welcome as that?’ he had said 
to her. Ah, no need to question 
that welcome now! The furrows 
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of pain had smoothed out of that 
calm brow; peace unutterable, 
profound, yet full of mystery, lay 
on the closely-folded lips and on 
the white carved face. There he 
lay, the young soldier of the Cross, 
called out from the battle in the 
very burden and heat of the day. 
Some one had crossed the meek 
arms over his breast, and laid a 
cluster of leaves and spring flowers 
within the hands; one of these had 
gotloosenedanddisarranged. Dym 
picked it up, and placed it carefully 
back again—it was a green rowan 
spray. 


On the day of the funeral they 
brought her his Bible, his goid 
cross and pocket-book, and a lock 
of soft fair hair that Susan had cut 
off when he lay in his coffin. 

Dym was forced to own herself 
ill now: a strange fever and help- 
lessness were upon her. Since the 
night when they had found her 
lying with her face hidden on the 
dead man’s breast, and her arms 
clasped so tightly round his neck 
that they had had some trouble to 
loosen them, and had carried her 
back to her little bed, she had 
never seen him again. 

Sometimes in the night a sort of 
delirium came on, and she would 
try to go down and seek him. 
Little Dick saw her once standing 
with loosened hair and shining eyes 
in the middle of her room, her 
body swaying to and fro from 
weakness. 

‘Come, let us go to him,’ she 
said, holding out a hot hand to the 
boy. ‘What was that you said, 
Dick?—“ Smiling like one of God’s 
dear angels”—yes, I remember. 
We shall not waken him, Dick, none 
of us; I oniy want to sit beside 
him and look at him again.’ 

Dick called his mother, and they 
laid her down again. ‘ Not to-night, 
dearie; you must not try to-night.’ 
And Dym would cry out in a bitter 


voice, ‘ They are keeping me from 
you, Will. O Will, your poor little 
Dym—your poor little unhappy 
Dym and her hands would beat 
the air weakly. Sometimes she 
would be quieter, and let Susan 
hush her to sleep; the fond woman 
would rock the girl’s head on her 
bosom till drowsiness overpowered 
her grief. Dym would moan out 
fragments of talk. Once she 
thought she was in her brother's 
arms again. 

*O Wiil, I do love you—I do 
love you so? she said, pressing 
Susan’s rough hands closer to her. 
Her cheeks were wet with tears 
when she awoke, but her face had 
a more peaceful expression on it. 

It was the day of the funeral, 
but they did not dare to tell her so 
till afterwards ; the dog sat whining 
on her bed half the day, and once 
he took hold of her sleeve and 
tried to drag her with his teeth. 
Dym was too dull and sick to 
notice the animal's restlessness ; 
she lay torpid and half asleep, un- 
mindful of the unusual sounds 
about the house. 

Little Dick came in once with 
his eyes swollen with crying. He 
had just come home with his father, 
and had hung his linnet’s cage with 
black. Dym heard the bird’s chirp- 
ing in a dismal sort of way, under 
the veil of premature night. 

Richard Maynard had followed, 
and sohad many of the parishioners. 
The old vicar of St. Jude’s had read 
the service. Quite a crowd of 
women and children had followed 
the poor priest to his resting-place. 
Some navvies to whom he had done 
a kindness and the elder lads from 
the night-schools carried the bier. 
Not one of the friends he loved 
stood beside his grave, and yet 
there were no lack of mourners— 
the children he had baptised fol- 
lowed hand-in-hand, and flung little 
garlands of simple grasses and field 
flowers on the coffin as it was 
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lowered from their sight ; the tears 
ran down many a woman’s face ; 
the men and boys dragged rough 
sleeves across their eyes. ‘He 
was the poor man’s priest ; we shall 
never get such another,’ said one 
of them ; and a woman who heard 
it answered, ‘Ay, but he was too 
good for the likes of us; it is the 
best that is taken ; there is not one 
of us women that haven’t lost a 
friend.’ 

Dym never spoke when they told 
her, only she turned very white ; 
she clutched the things they brought 
her and held them tight; that little 
worn Bible was dearer to her than 
anything else, except the lock of 
soft hair. Dym slept that night 


holding them still. 

It was some days before she 
ventured to open the pocket-book. 
There were only a few simple me- 
moranda, money accounts, a visit- 
ing-list, addresses of parishioners 
who had lately moved ;_ there was 


nothing but the dear handwriting 
to make it valuable. 

Dym was closing it carefully 
when a little folded paper dropped 
out of one of the pockets. She 
opened it; there was a withered 
flower — pressed carefully — and 
under it, in Will’s handwriting, 
‘Given to me by Honor, on her 
wedding-day, May —, 185—. Qui 
patitur vineit, 

Why does Dym suddenly flush 
up, and press the flower hurriedly 
to her lips and bosom? Why does 
she call out Will’s name, in those 
troubled loving tones, as she kin- 
dles a light, and watches as the 
paper and its enclosure crackles 
into ashes? Has she found out his 
secret ? 

‘It is all safe with me, dear; no 
one shall know. O Will! my dar- 
ling—my darling, to think of this !’ 
And then she whispered softly 
through her tears, as though he 
could hear her, that it is so brave 
to die and make no sign ; that she 
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loved him all the dearer for it; 
that he was her own Will Con- 
queror still ! 

Ay, Conqueror; and how nobly 
she will never know. Qi patitur 
winat. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘SOME DAYS MUST BE DARK AND 
DREARY.’ 


AND so the weeks go on. 

Dym sickens and gets well, and 
broods silently over her sorrow, 
and spends long hours sitting in 
Will’s chair with the little worn 
Biblein her lap, fingering the pages, 
but never reading, and looking with 
heavy lustreless eyes at the blazing 
streets outside. How long has she 
sat there ? 

It is June sunshine now, they 
tell her; the flower-girls hold up 
bunches of roses and carnations as 
they pass. Will’s plants droop their 
heads thirstilyas Dick waters them ; 
the linnets flutter and chirp in the 
hot area below; Kiddleawink 
basks on a bit of sunny pavement, 
and the splash of water from Susan’s 
washing-tub seems to drip end- 
lessly on the flags outside; but 
nothing rouses Dym from her list- 
lessness, or from that dreary finger- 
ing. 

Friends come about her in her 
trouble. Anna von Freiligrath sits 
in the little parlour for hours, turn- 
ing the heel of a huge gray stock- 
ing, and chattering kind little com- 
monplaces. Anna clasped her in 
her sturdy arms, and positively wept 
over her, when Dym came in in 
her black dress with her passive 
white face. ‘Ach Himmel! how 
thou art changed, mein Liebling ! 
she bursts out with a little effusion 
of grief and sympathy ; but Anna 
can make nothing of her, neither 
can Mrs. Tressilian when she 
drives up in her fine carriage and 
tries to take Dym away with her. 
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Dym thanks them all, they are very 
good to her, but she would rather 
stay where she is ; she is not lonely, 
she tells them; she has Susan 
and little Dick and Kiddleawink ; 
there is nothing she wants except 
—and here she breaks off and 
covers her face with her hand, and 
the tears splash down on her black 
dress—she only wants to be alone 
with him, so she sobs out, only 
alone with him. 

‘But you will make yourself ill, 
my child,’ says Mrs. Tressilian with 
motherly tones ; she is quite moved 
from her usual apathy. ‘ Mrs. 
Maynard, my good creature, she 
will make herself sick again if she 
stops in this close room. What 


will my sister say, and all of them? 
And I have promised to look after 
her ! 

‘Oh, no, no! leave me with Susan ; 
Susan will take care of me,’ returned 
the girl, wrapping the homely arms 


round her. When Mrs. Tressilian 
had driven away, she put up her 
hand and stroked Susan’s face. 

‘You will take me to see it to- 
day, dear, won’t you? I am sure I 
am strong enough now.’ And Susan, 
who has not the heart to refuse her 
anything, consents after a little 
demur, 

Dym ties on her bonnet wearily, 
and they go out into the sunshine, 
and Dick goes with them—Dick, 
whose little face grows every day 
paler and more shrunken, but who 
never complains that his crutches 
are too heavy for him, or that he 
coughs and catches his breath oddly 
at night. The people look after 
the girl as she passes along the 
streets with her homely compan- 
ions. Something in the stricken 
white face, in the soft dark eyes, in 
the air of refinement that pervades 
her, seems to attract them. Dick 
shoulders his crutch and puts back 
his cap in quite a manful manner, 
ee he hobbles along by Dym’s 
side. 
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* You will be sure to like it, it is 
so pretty; full of green trees and 
white crosses, and with little flower- 
beds where the children are; he 
used to like it too, he told me so; 
and Dick hunched his shoulders 
and winked away a tear or two. 

Yes, Dym liked it ; once she and 
Wil! had walked there, and he had 
pointed out a little corner which he 
said was his favourite corner. There 
was a little clump of trees and a 
seat, and a tiny lawn with a sweet- 
briar hedge ; one or two children’s 
graves were near it. They had 
laid him not far from this place. 
The wind had strewn some rose- 
leaves over the grass mound; a 
garland hung half withered on 
the slim cross. Anna Freili- 
grath and Edith had put it there ; 
there was a little basket of roses 
and fresh moss lying on the turf. 
How quiet and sweet it was! 
Roses were blooming, green trees 
waved, a gleam of white crosses 
shone in the sunshine; overhead 
was a tender blue sky, birds were 
singing, more garlands waving. 
Some children came up with a pot 
of arum lilies, and looked pitifully 
at the girl sitting in the grass with 
the crippled boy beside her. 

‘I am glad we came here, very 
glad,’ she said when the sun had 
set, and Susan had spoken some 
word as to the lateness of the hour. 
She would have sat on there till 
nightfall, with her cheek resting 
against the soft turf; but at Susan’s 
gentle hint she rose at once. 

‘Good-bye, dear. I shall come 
again ; it has done me good,’ Dick 
heard her whisper. She looked 
back once as the great gates 
swung on them: there lay the still 
garden, God's acre, as it is fitly 
called ; through the trees shone a 
radiance and golden glory ofclouds ; 
the sun was sinking behind the 
little chapel; a pale crescent moon 
rose in the evening blue ; a rose- 
ladened wind blew across the dewy 
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lawns ; the paths had a white glitter 
of their own; a stone angel drooped 
its wings under an acacia-tree— 
some one had laid a great white lily 
at its feet. The gate clanged after 
them ; before them was a dusty in- 
terminable road, people coming 
and going, whips cracking, jaded 
horses coming up the hill, a great 
red sun dazzling in the west. 

‘I am glad I came,’ says Dym, 
looking out before her with grave 
unseeing eyes ; ‘it has taken a little 
of the pain away to see it so quiet 
and restful. Do you know the 
words that kept recurring to my 
mind all the time ?—‘“ Let us go, 
that we may die with him.” O 
Susan, I did so long to lie down 
and have done with it all!’ 

‘You mustn’t feel that, dearie.’ 

‘See how far that milestone is 
from us: we seem scarcely to move, 
and yet I suppose we shall reach it 
some time. How long is it since— 
since I came to you that Satur- 
day ?” 

‘A month to-day—Richard was 
only saying so this morning.’ 

‘A month—only four slow 
weeks? QO Susan, to think I am 
not twenty yet, and that I am long- 
ing to have done with it all ! 

‘There is the milestone,’ breaks 
in Dick, with a child’s literal in- 
terpretation of facts. 

‘But it is not my milestone, 
Dick,’ replies Dym, with a curious 
sad smile. How will she ever 
make them understand the sick 
loathing that has come upon her? 
Is she ‘a shadow in a world of 
shadows’? Are those really living 
people, with flesh and blood, with 
pains and aches and smiling faces, 
coming towards them out of the 
sunshine? Have any of them left 
a brother lying out on the hill 
yonder? When she is old and 
withered, will her heart wither too 
—will she cease to suffer? How 
long will she have to go on like 
this, with only Susan and little 
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Dick for her companions—-a month 
only? Have they forgotten her at 
Mentone? Mrs. Chichester has 
only written once —a_ hurried 
shocked letter, brimming over with 
sympathy, and begging Dym to put 
herself under Mrs. ‘Tressilian’s care. 
Dym had read it languidly, but it 
never came into her mind to an- 
swer it. ‘ These are sad days with 
us all, and I have nothing com- 
forting to say about my son, only 
the poor baby thrives’—that was 
all Mrs. Chichester wrote. He 
was too ill to send her a message, 
then; probably they had not yet 
told him he had lost his friend. 
There was no mention of Hum- 
phrey at all. That letter, loving as 
it was, added a still keener pang to 
the girl’s pain as she read ‘it. No, 
she could not write—not yet, at 
least. Presently, when she was 
stronger, and could bear to speak 
of her troubles. 

But Dym was thinking of them 
all as she walked along, with one 
hand holding up her black dress 
and the other grasping the withered 
garland. 

Dick was dragging himself wea- 
rily along on his crutches ; Dym’s 
gown dropped by and by, and 
trailed in the gray dust. A clock 
struck ; a church-bell sounded in 
the distance ; the streets were full 
of children, as usual—of shrill young 
voices, of dissonant tunes; the 
women sat working on their door- 
steps ; the monastery chimes rang 
out from the brown straggling build- 
ing in Maitland Park. Are these 
monks real monks, with sandalled 
feet and shorn heads ? Dym won- 
ders. A little thin Sister of Mercy, 
with fluttering veil and dusty cloak, 
comes round the corner ; a pair of 
smiling eyes look at her out of a 
wrinkled pale face ; the bell ceases, 
and the little Sister goes on quicker, 
with hurried toddling steps. Dym 
thinks she would like to be a Sister ; 
a sudden memory comes across 
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her of a convent-garden she has 
once seen. 

The bell is ringing out for ves- 
pers. There is a straight long 
lawn and tall lilies; the nuns 
come down a lime-walk; there is 
a sudden shadowy gleam of black 
and white; the sun is setting be- 
hind a low gray building, with a 
passion-flower climbing round a 
porch; up-stairs there are more 
lilies ; a shining altar; low chant- 
ing; down the whitewashed pas- 
sages come more black-and-white 
figures, and pass into the fragrant 
chapel. Well, there are places 
here, scores of them, for empty 
livesand open yearning hands. Dym 
thinks, with a sudden heart-ache, 
that she is not good enough, as 
she goes slowly up the steps. 

Susan says her dear young lady 
is very tired and must lie down a 
little, but Dym shakes her head. 
There is not a speck of colour in 
her face. As she enters the sha- 
dowy little parlour, somebody, 
standing with his back to the light, 
starts forward with an exclamation 
as the dusty little figure comes 
wearily in : 

‘ Miss Elliott ! O my poor child !” 

Dym gives a great sob when she 
sees Humphrey’s honest face. They 
have not forgotten her, then. The 
little room seems brightened some- 
how as those kindly eyes greet her 
in the twilight, as the rugged brown 
hand stretches itself out. Dym 
holds it for a moment between both 
of hers. 

‘O Humphrey, dear good Hum- 
phrey, you have come to me!’ 

‘They sent me; I wanted to 
come. I am so glad, if you think 
I shall be of any use to you.’ 

Humphrey can hardly frame his 
clumsy sentences as those little 
hands clutch hold of his coat-sleeve. 
He can scarcely bear to look at 
the small white face and troubled 
eyes brimming over with tears. 

‘I do not know whether you 
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can be of any use to me, but I am 
glad you have come.’ 

Dym’s gladness threatened to 
become hysterical; she almost 
clung to the kind friend who had 
come all these miles to find her in 
her trouble. 

‘O Humphrey, it is such ter- 
rible loneliness ; but I know you 
will be good to me,’ she said, look- 
ing at him in a pitiful childish 
way. 

Humphrey had need of all his 
fortitude before he could apply 
himself to soothe her. 

‘I will do my best for you; you 
know that, Dym,’ he said, looking 
at her with mournful eyes. 

Humphrey seemed older than 
ever in his black clothes. His 
forehead was deeply lined, and the 
hard-featured face had a sallow 
tint on it. No wonder, after what 
he had gone through, that Hum- 
phrey looked almost ill. The 
faithful creature had travelled night 
and day ever since they had given 
him leave to seek her. 

‘I don’t know whether she will 
be glad to see me, but I feel I 
ought to go,’ he had said to Mrs. 
Chichester; ‘she may be ill, or 
wanting something.’ 

‘Perhaps she may have gone to 
Celia’s. Do you think Guy can 
spare you?’ answered the poor 
mother doubtfully. 

But her words, low as they were, 
reached her son’s ears. 

‘Let him go, mother; he ought 
togo. There is nothing that he or 
any one else can do for me; it is 
different with her.’ 

And Guy Chichester walked up 
and down the long room with 
fierce impatient strides, as he had 
walked night and day, his mother 
thought, as she listened to those 
never-ending footsteps. 

So Humphrey had gone without 
sleep, taking it by snatches, and 
had travelled back through the 
weary miles, hardly daring to ex- 
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pect a welcome. But he never 
forgot to his dying day the quiver 
of light that came over the weary 
face as Dym ran up to him with 
outstretched hands, and called him 
‘her dear good Humphrey.’ 

She laid aside her bonnet now, 
with its dusty crape trimmings. 
Humphrey watched her hurriedly 
smoothing her soft hair with her 
hands and straightening the little 
frill round her neck. 

‘See who has come to me, 
Susan, she said, turning round 
with a sad smile as Mrs. Maynard 
came in. ‘ They have not forgotten 
me; they have sent him.’ 

And the girl laid her head on 
Susan’s shoulder and cried a little, 
out of sheer oppression of thank- 
fulness. Will would be glad Hum- 
phrey had come to her, she thought. 
Humphrey’s eyes had a dumb hun- 
gry look in them as the tears 
streamed over the sweet face. 


Susan might pet and comfort her, 
but he could only stand aloof and 


make useless offers of help. Hum- 
phrey was growing sad again, when 
Dym suddenly held out her hand to 
him, as though toentreat his forgive- 
ness. 

‘I cannot help it, Humphrey, 
it has been such pain; and now I 
don’t feel quite so terribly lonely. 
You will tell me all about them 
presently, will you not?” And then 
she brushed her tears away, and 
busied herself in helping Susan to 
prepare the meal for the tired tra- 
veller. 

Humphrey protested that he did 
not need either meat or drink; 
but Dym would not believe him. 
When Susan lighted the lamp, she 
drew the easy-chair to the table, 
and pressed the viands on him 
with trembling eagerness. Hum- 
phrey wanted to wait on her instead. 

‘Do let me. If you know what 
it is to have some one of whom to 
take care again—I have missed 
that more than all. I—he—’ 
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Humphrey nearly choked over 
his first morsel, as Dym buried her 
head on her hands and sobbed. 

She hurried away after that, and 
had it out by herself. These sick 
longings would come upon her 
suddenly. ‘O Will, I shall never 
take care of you again. You don’t 
want me now,’ she would say at 
such times. 

She came back with the same 
worn gentle look,,and sat down 
by Humphrey. ‘Now you will 
tell me,’ she said in a low voice. 
‘I want to hear everything—every- 
thing.’ 

‘There is not much to tell,’ 
Humphrey says. 

He goes over the sad story as 
curtly as he dare, and yet he feels 
an odd relief in telling it. 

Dym did not interrupt, except 
by a question or two. She sat 
leaning forward, with her cheek 
on her hand, and her eyes fixed 
on Humphrey’s face. Sometimes 
a tear rolled down, and she forgot 
to wipe it away. That fixed sad 
gaze made it difficult to Humphrey 
to go on; now and then he fal- 
tered and almost broke down. 

‘How did it happen? Dym 
asked ; ‘at the baptism ?’ 

‘Yes, she took cold then,’ Hum- 
phrey answered ; ‘some one had 
left a door or window open —the 
nurse, he believed. She was sit- 
ting up, and over-excited or fa- 
tigued. Guy noticed her shiver 
when he came in and put the 
baby in her arms; but she said it 
was nothing, and he forgot it after- 
wards. The clergyman and his 
wife came in and talked to her, 
and after a time she had seemed 
very tired. Guy lifted her back to 
bed again; but she did not feel 
inclined to sleep. When the doc- 
tor came in he found her still 
talking, with two spots of colour 
in her cheeks, and her eyes shining 
like gray stars, and had scolded 
them both. Honor had pleaded 
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that the baby might be left with 
her; but he had sternly ordered it 
away. ‘“*We must have no more 
excitement ; you must go to sleep,” 
he said quite angrily ; and then he 
muttered something about the 
want of common sense in people. 

‘ Honor gave a quaint little smile 
when she was left alone. 

‘T did want baby so,” Guy heard 
her say. The gray eyes would 
not close ; they were smiling wide 
open at Guy as he leant over her 
some time afterwards, and then 
again he noticed the shiver. 

‘But still he was not alarmed,’ 
Humphrey said, ‘and retired to 
bed as happy as usual; but to- 
wards morning they had called 
him. The doctor must be sent 
for, they told him in frightened 
voices; she was very uneasy, and 
in great pain, but had begged them 
not to wake him before. 

‘Guy rushed into his wife’s 
room. She was evidently in great 
suffering. There was a troubled 
—almost scared—look in her eyes ; 
but they grew calm when she saw 
him. 

‘Come here, Guy; nurse says 
I have taken cold. Can it be that 
that is the matter with me? I feel 
so strange.” 

‘Guy strove to hide the anguish 
that assailed him; he took her in 
his arms and soothed and com- 
forted her. They say the dear 
beautiful smile came to her lips 
every time she looked at him,’ 
added Humphrey in a choked 
voice. 

‘ But, alas, sharp inflammation 
had set in, and for a short hour 
she knew noone. “Where is our 
little child? Where is our baby, 
Guy ?” she kept asking; and then 
she went murmuring on in discon- 
nected sentences about broken 
crystals, and white robes, and 
cleansing waters. “They have 
washed my baby quite clean,” she 
kept saying. ‘The cross was all 


bubbles and brightness; I saw it 
sparkle. Don’t let any one kiss 
the water away—ny little Florence 
—my own baby.” 

‘She seemed sinking into a le- 
thargy at last, 2nd some one said 
she was going. The words seemed 
to rouse her, for she opened her 
eyes full on her husband's heart- 
broken face. 

*« O Guy, is it that ?” they heard 
her whisper ; “ not that, husband?” 

‘My darling, I fear so.” 

** Must I leave you and baby ?” 
and as, unable to speak, he sup- 
ported her on his breast, she made 
a sign that he should kiss her. 

* «Oh, it has been so beautiful !” 
Those were the last words that 
those standing round her could 
catch ; but Guy, bending his ear to 
her lip, heard a faint sigh, “ Not 
my will;” and then somebody 
came behind him and laid her 
down.’ 

Dym’s face was hidden now, 
and there was a long silence. 

‘ How did he bear it ?’ she asked 
at last, almost in a whisper. 

Humphrey shook his head sor- 
rowfully. 

‘He has not borne it; he has 
fought against it so, that for the 
first three weeks we almost thought 
he would lose his reason. He 
says such things that his mother 
goes out of the room shuddering ; 
but he is quieter now.’ 

‘Has he been ill?’ 

‘Mentally ill, of course; he 
sleeps badly, and wakes in a strong 
fever. He is beginning to look 
haggard and gray; no one can do 
anything with him—his mother 
least of all.’ 

‘Poor Mrs. Chichester 

‘Madam does her best, to give 
her her due. She bears his fierce 
humours as an angel would; but 
her tears anger him. Once or 
twice she brought the baby to 
him—poor lady, she knew no bet- 
ter; but he just flung away, and 
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shut himself up for nearly twenty- 
four hours at a stretch.’ 

‘O Humphrey, is it possible 
that he does not care for his 
child ?” 

‘It is too early days to talk of 
that now, poor little lamb; she 
will grow into his heart by and by. 
They say she has Honor’s eyes. 
You see he has got it into his head 
that the babe has cost her her 
life ; he has never taken her into 
his arms since.’ 

*T can understand just how he 
feels.’ 

‘But he looks at her sometimes 
when he thinks no one sees him. 
I saw him once standing by her 
cot, with his arms folded over his 
chest. “Our little child,” I heard 
him mutter—‘ yes, she said that 
—will she grow up an angel 
too? O baby, I think I should 
kill myself—I should, I must, to 
get rid of all this misery—if it 
were not for the fear I should not 


see her again ;” and then his head 
fell forward on his arms with such 
a groan, and he let me lead him 


away. I stopped with him all 
night. Somehow I did not dare 
to leave him alone.’ 

*‘O Humphrey, you ought not to 
have left him now.’ 

‘How could I help it?’ stam- 
mered Humphrey; ‘he sent me. 
I have promised to go back again, 
if madam wants me. She won’t 
leave him just yet ; but I can’t help 
thinking he will break away from 
us altogether soon. He gave madam 
such a look when she ventured to 
suggest his coming back to Ingle- 
side.’ 

Dym gave a heavy sigh. He 
would go away from them all. 
‘He will come back, my girl; I 
know him so well: these noble 
souls are not left to wander away 
in outer darkness.’ Ah, she could 
almost hear Will say these words ! 
How often in the months, nay, 
years to come, she recalled them 
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with a strange feeling of comfort! 
through what dreary experiences 
was their Sintram passing, while 
the mother prayed Verena-like 
through her tears—the mother on 
earth and the wife in paradise 
weaving the twofold cord that was 
to bring him home again ! 

Humphrey went away as soon 
as his sad story was finished. 
Dym made him promise to come 
again early the next day; he 
should take her to St. Luke’s, she 
thought. When the morning came 
she sat in her old place beside 
him, with her heavy crape veil 
falling over her face; the lilac 
sunshine was flooding the chancel 
again ; outside the poplars waved. 
A stranger knelt in Will's place. 

‘Are you sure this has been 
good for you?’ asked Humphrey, 
somewhat conscience-stricken, as 
the girl put back her veil and 
looked at him. 

Dym had dark circles round her 
eyes; but a gentle light shone 
from under the reddened eye- 
lids. 

‘I could hear his voice all 
through; we had his favourite 
Psalms to-day. You were very 
good to take me, Humphrey,’ 
pressing his arm softly. 

Dym made him take her some- 
where else, too. Her tongue 
loosened as she sat on the grass 
beside Will’s grave, fingering the 
daisies lovingly: she poured out 
the whole history of her trouble 
into Humphrey’s ears, as he stood 
beside her. 

‘ Ay, ay, poor child, poor child ! 

Humphrey did not say much 
more, though his honest heart was 
overflowing with sympathy. Yet 
Dym thought his kindness was 
perfect. 

Humphrey had yielded himself 
quite submissively to the girl’s will 
throughout the day; but on the 
following morning things were 
otherwise. 
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‘TI ought to have given you this 
before,’ he said, somewhat abruptly, 
producing a letter from his pocket. 
Dym was dusting and straighten- 
ing Will’s books, and a volume of 
Hooker dropped from her fingers 
as she canght sight of Mrs. ,Chi- 
chester’s handwriting. 

‘Madam wrote it in a hurry,’ 
continued Humphrey, thrusting his 
hands into his shooting-coat, and 
assuming an indifference he did not 
feel ; ‘she hopes you will decide on 
remaining at her sister’s till her re- 
turn, as it will be so lonely for you 
at Ingleside.’ 

‘She has given me my choice,’ 
returned Dym disconsolately. ‘Oh, 
why, why will they not leave me 
alone? Write to her, Humphrey ; 
tell her I am happier here.’ 

‘Nay, nay, you must not ask 
me todo that,’ returned Humphrey, 
puckering up his brow with the air 
of a man who has a tough job be- 
fore him; ‘you'll only fret out 
your heart stopping on here, and 
turning over his things all day 
long, as Mrs. Maynard says you 
have been doing. Come,’ he added 
coaxingly, ‘you will be a good 
child and go to Mrs. Tressilian’s.’ 

‘I cannot,’ replied Dym, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘ Why is every one 
so cruel? Mrs. Chichester does 
not want me—nobody wants me!’ 
with a little outburst of impatience 
and despair that goes to Hum- 
phrey’s heart; but he steels his 
tenderness and answers her very 
gravely. 

‘You ought not to have said 
that to me ; but you did not know 
what you were saying, did you, my 
dear? You are so young that you 
cannot judge for yourself in this ; 
you must let me decide for you, as 
though I were your—your brother,’ 
Stammered out poor Humphrey, 
not thinking how bitterly the word 
would sound to the bereaved girl. 

‘No, you can never be that. I 
have no brother but Will—no one 
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but Will. O my darling, to think 
you will never help me to be good 
in! 

Humphrey had to wait till the 
girl’s grief had spent itself a little, 
and then he returned to the sub- 
ject very gently but firmly. 

‘I wish you had some one better 
to advise you,’ he said very sadly ; 
‘but I will not go away and leave 
you like this. Madam is right— 
you are not fit to take care of your- 
self.’ 

‘Susan will take care of me. O 
Humphrey, why will you be so 
hard on me? I would beso good 
if you will only let me stop here.’ 

But Humphrey shook his head. 

‘It cannot be done. I have 
passed my word to put you under 
Mrs. Tressilian’s protection, or to 
see you safe at Ingleside.’ 

Humphrey’s manner has a trifle 
of austerity in it, all the more that 
he feels his resolution melting. 

‘I will go to Ingleside then,’ re- 
turned Dym in a low voice. 

She was a little scared at Hum- 
phrey’s peremptoriness ; she turned 
paler, and her head drooped on 
her breast as Humphrey quietly 
told her that she must prepare to 
go back with him on the morrow. 

‘I have my work to see after: 
everything is at a standstill; the 
home-farm is without a_ bailiff,’ 
finished Humphrey apologetically. 

But Dym turned away from him. 
He had been hard to her ; he would 
not write and ask permission for 
her to stay ; every one treated her 
like a child, Humphrey worst of 
all, though he loved her. Dym 
went away in a little fury of de- 
spair, leaving poor Humphrey 
crestfallen over his victory. 

It was a miserable day for every 
one. Humphrey wandered about 
the streets, and came back again 
to find Dym quietly crying over her 
work, with Susan helping her ; 
through the half-opened door he 
could see the little black figure 
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kneeling before a pile of clothes 
and books ; Dick was standing by ; 
Susan seemed to be expostulating. 

‘I wouldn’t do it, dearie ; leave 
them for Richard and me to 
manage ; it doesn’t seem right ; it 
is morbid-like, and unchristian.’ 

‘ These are the shirts I made for 
him, Susan ; and look at that poor 
old coat with the rent under the 
arm. I usen’t to like to see him 
in it, but he never would part with 
it—never. Fold it up carefully, 
Susan, with the others. I tell you 
I must take them.’ 

Susan sighed and shook her 
head. In another moment there 
was a heavy stride in thenextroom, 
and the folding-door was pushed 
open. 

‘Give that to me, please, Mrs. 
Maynard ; that and the others. I 
will not have itdone.’ Humphrey 
spoke quite sternly, and there was 
a frown on his face. ‘ You ought 
not to allow Miss Elliott to do 
things that are bad for her—you, 
who are her friend, should know 
better than that.’ 

‘She won’t mind us, sir; one 
can’t be hard on the poor lamb,’ 
said Susan in a disturbed voice. 

‘Humphrey, go away ; you have 
no right to interfere with me! ex- 
claimed the poor child, putting out 
a feverish hand to stop him ; but 
Humphrey took hold of it, and 
suddenly lifted her up. 


‘I will not have it done,’ he re-: 


peated firmly. ‘You are wearing 
yourself out, and you have no one 
to take care of you. You must not 
move till | give you leave.’ And to 
Dym’sinfiniteamazement shefound 
herself pliced on the couch, and 
covered with Humphrey’s rug. 
‘Susan «nd I will pack the books,’ 
was all he said as he went out of 
the room. Dym lay looking after 
him in « curious sort of way. He 
had take) the things from her hand, 
and ha! thrown them aside; he 
had put ).: outof the way, asthough 
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she had been a mere infant ; and 
yet she was not angry; she had 
never liked him better than when 
he had stood by her with a frown 
on his face, and then had tenderly 
stooped and lifted her in his strong 
arms. There was something heal- 
ing in the rough tenderness that 
had interposed between her and 
that weary labour. 

I think, if Humphrey Nethecote 
had been another sort of man, he 
might almost have won Dym at 
this time. The girl was so lonely 
and unhappy that she would have 
clung to any strong arm that had 
offered itself for her support. In 
the months that followed she felt 
for him a quiet tenderness, which 
might have ripened into love, if he 
had only been less humble with her, 
and had shown her the more domi- 
nant side of his character. Dym 
could not love where she did not 
reverence strongly. Humphrey was 
good, kindness itself, as she assured 
herself over and over again; but 
there was something wanting. His 
great love made him timid and self- 
deprecating. 

Once, many months afterwards, 
when a sort of dry fever of hope- 
lessness came over the girl—when 
there seemed nothing left to live 
for, and only the dull level of ex- 
istence lay before her—a sudden 
impulse came into her mind that 
she would make this man happy 
who had loved her and served her 
so faithfully. 

It was one of those perilous 
thoughts that sometimes come into 
a girl’s mind, and might have 
worked her mighty woe in the years 
to come, if Humphrey’s generosity 
had not saved them both. 

She had said some word that the 
man could hardly mistake, and 
Humphrey had looked at her in- 
credulously for a moment, and then 
a’sudden tinge of red had come 
into his sallow face. 

‘Do you mean this, my dear?” 
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‘Yes, I think so,’ Dym replied, 
looking at the strong homely fea- 
tures, working with emotion ; but 
her voice had a fixed weary tone 
init. ‘ Everything is very miserable, 
but I should like to make you 
happy, Humphrey.’ 

‘God bless you !’ was all he said 
fora moment. Butas he took her 
in his arms a shiver passed over 
her, for she thought he had taken 
her at her word ; but she need not 
have feared him. 

*I will try to be good to you,’ 
she whispered; but there was a 
chill sick feeling at her heart, that 
ought to have warned her. 

*You are always good to me ; 
don’t be afraid. I shall never for- 
get this—never; but you must not 
come to me ; you do not love me, 
my dear.’ 

‘Not much—not in that way,’ 
she stammered, crimsoning under 
that honest gaze ; ‘ but I thought 
it would be nice to make you 
happy.’ 

‘You would not make me 
happy; don’t you understand we 
should both be miserable ?—unless 
you cared for me.’ 

‘I shall love you all the more 
dearly for this, as Dym shrank 
away from him almost timidly ; ‘ but 
no man ought to marry a woman 
who does not love him.’ 

Humphrey was quite hot and 
dusty when he came up to Dym’s 
couch in the late afternoon. 

‘We have finished ; Maynard is 
cording the boxes. You must not 
be angry with me, Miss Elliott, 
because I have taken this into my 
own hands.’ 

‘I am not angry,’ said Dym, 
slipping her hand into his with a 
sweet smile. ‘Why do you call 
me Miss Elliott ? I am very much 
obliged to you, Humphrey ; it is I 
who have been wrong. I ought not 
to have given you so much trouble.’ 
Humphrey was quite taken aback 
by the girl’s humility and gentleness. 
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Humphrey had no more trouble 
with her after that ; the next morn- 
ing she took leave of her humble 
friends, and was very quiet and 
dry-eyed when he put her into the 
carriage. Little Dick climbed up 
for a last embrace, and Susan had 
her apron up to her eyes. 

‘Good-bye ; you have all been 
so good to me,’ faltered Dym. 

The sun streamed down on the 
dusty pavement ; the women came 
to their doors and looked after 
the retreating carriage. Dym, lean- 
ing back and closing her eyes, saw 
a quiet face with an ineffable smile 
stamped upon it, and knew that 
wherever she went, that one day 
she should see it again, ‘ smiling at 
her like one of God’s dear angels.’ 

Dym was too weary to say much 
to Humphrey when he parted from 
her at the door of Ingleside. The 
servants went down-stairs and 
spoke pityingly of the young crea- 
ture who looked so changed and 
pale in her deep mourning ; even 
Mrs. Fortescue melted at the sight 
of the sad young face, and kissed 
her quite affectionately. Dym, who 
was yearning for love and sym- 
pathy, never forgot that kiss. 

Dym would have been puzzled 
if any one had asked her how she 
spent her days. Humphrey came 
often, but he did not stay long ; and 
by-and by he went back to Men- 
tone. Mr. Chichester had been 
seized with a low fever, which pro- 
longed their stay; but as soon as 
he was able to bear the fatigue, 
Humphrey went to remove them 
to a cooler place; and by slow 
stages and frequent pauses he 
hoped to bring them ‘safely to 
England by the middle of August. 

Dym wrote long letters to Mrs. 
Chichester, and took endless walks 
with Kiddleawink, and grew more 
miserable every day ; she was long- 
ing for her friends—pining for 
them ; and the delay grew more 
sickening each hour. 
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‘We are coming home,’ wrote 
Humphrey at last to her, and 
Dym’s heart gave a sudden bound ; 
but as she read the next few words 
it sank lower and lower ; ‘if all be 
well, we shall be with you in another 
forty-eight hours—that is, madam 
and the nurse and baby ; but the 
Squire has suddenly made up his 
mind to take a sea-voyage — he 
talks of going out by one of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers 
to Calcutta. 

‘He has shaken off the effects 
of his illness, but looks languid 
still. I think, for madam’s sake, it 
is a pity that the doctors have put 
this notion of a sea-voyage into 
his head ; for if he once get away 
from us, one can never know when 
he will come back again. I think 


it is better to face trouble than to 
run away from it, as he has done 
all his life,’ finished Humphrey in 
his blunt way. 

As Dym opened this letter a 


note dropped out and fell to the 
ground. Dym’s hand fairly shook 
as she picked it up, and the colour 
rushed to her!face, for she re- 
cognised Mr. Chichester’s hand- 
writing. 


‘My dear Miss Elliott, — Per- 
haps you have thought that I might 
have written before; but what is 
there that we can find to say to 
each other? There is only one 
person to whom, in all these four 
months, I could have borne to have 
spoken of my trouble, and that is 
your brother, and he is dead. Had 
he lived, I might have spent a life- 
time at St. Luke’s, trying to work 
out some of my misery, instead of 
vainly endeavouring to crush it out 
in miles of ocean. So you have 
lost him! Iam grieved still more 
in my grief to know it; but be 
comforted, you are too young to 
break your heart, and life has 
something in reserve for you. I 
am sending my mother and child 
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home to Ingleside. I know you 
will love and take care of them. 
Be my faithful little friend still, and 
help my mother to forget some of 
her cares. 

‘God bless you! When you have 
a prayer to spare you may waste it 
on me, who is ever your true 
friend, 

‘Guy LATIMER CHICHESTER.’ 


It was that letter, so curt, so ten- 
der, yet so bitter in its sorrow, that 
first roused Dym from the apathy 
of her own grief. 

The harvest-fields were being 
reaped round Birstwith when Mrs. 
Chichester bade farewell to her son, 
and came back toher solitary home, 
escorted by the faithful Humphrey. 

Dym ran out on the sunny ter- 
race to receive them, and just in 
time to see Humphrey assisting the 
foreign-looking nurse to descend 
from the carriage. 

Dym stretched out her arms 
when she caught sight of the flut- 
tering white cloak and dimpled 
hands. ‘Oh, give me the baby!’ 
she cried ; and as she stooped over 
it the child opened a pair of solemn 
gray eyes and smiled at her. 

* Little Florence, little Florence, 
how I shall love you!’ whispered 
Dym ; and for the first time since 
Will’s death something like re- 
turning happiness stole into her 
face. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


* ALL IN THE WILD MARCH 
MORNING.’ 


THREE yearsand a half have pass- 
ed away since the events recorded 
in the last chapter—more than three 
whole years since Guy Chichester 
took his passage in the Montezuma 
en route for Calcutta; and still 
Ingleside is without its master. 

It is more than eighteen months 
now since they have heard from him. 
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And some who loved him well 
say that the brief unhappy life is 
finished, and that Guy Chichester 
will never come back to his own 
again. 

Mr. Fortescue says so, and cousin 
Catherine; and Humphrey even 
shakes his honest head more sadly 
every day when the Squire’s name 
is mentioned ; and Beatrix Delaire 
puts on mourning, and cries her 
beautiful eyes quite dim for the 
cousin she has lost; but still the 
mother hopes and prays, and 
stretches out her arms to Dym 
when she comes in to wish her ‘a 
grave good-night. 

‘What was it he said? tell me 
again, my dear ;’ and Dym whispers 
the words, which have become a 
part of her creed : ‘ He will come 
back, my girl ; I know him so well : 
these noble souls are not left to 
wander away in outer darkness.’ 
And as Mrs. Chichester kisses her, 
and calls her her comforter, Dym’s 
lip trembles, and her eyes fill with 
tears, for she knows that, whether 
he is dead or alive, the mother will 
never look upon her son’s face 
again. 

Mrs. Chichester has wept herself 
blind again ! 

‘ God bless dear papa, and bring 
him home to Flossie and gran’ma’, 
lisps little Florence, night after 
night, at Dym’s knee ; and in the 
morning, when thesolemn gray eyes 
open, she wakes Dym to ask, 
‘ Has papa come back yet ?” 

Florence knows her father’s face 
by heart ; she kisses it every night 
when she says her prayers. ‘ Papa 
isn’t pretty, like mamma or auntie,’ 
thinks Flossie ; she likes mamma’s 
face best. A tender image of that 
sweet mother is already enshrined 
in the child's mind, a faint glory of 
shining raiment and white wings 
and smiling eyes, like the angel she 
sees at church. On Sunday even- 
ings Dym takes her on her lap, and 
tells her about that loving guardian- 
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ship ; she talks about her father on 
other evenings ; but on these quiet 
Sabbath hours she speaks of Honor 
to Honor’s child. 

She and Florence exchange con- 
fidences. Dym has quaint sweet 
theories of her own: it is to her an 
article of faith that Honor is watch- 
ing over her little daughter. Flo- 
rence is not quite sure about the 
wings—does auntie know ? A grand 
beautiful lady, all in white, kissed 
her last night ; Florence could see 
the stars shining round her head. 

‘Perhaps papa will come to- 
night,’ finishes Florence sleepily ; 
‘but I like mamma’s kisses best, 
only I think she was crying, for my 
face was quite wet in the morning.’ 
Dym holds her peace: she would 
not have told Florence for worlds 
that it was only a dream ; that it 
was her kisses and tears that the 
child felt, when Dym was saying 
her prayers beside her in the moon- 
light. 

Dym thinks of little Florence 
when she reads Nathan’s story of 
the ewe-lamb ; for three years, ever 
since her foster-mother left the 
ten-months’ old babe, Honor’s 
child has slept in her bosom, and 
grown into her heart of hearts. 

Dym does not know what she 
would have done all these years 
without the child; ever since the 
long illness through which she 
nursed her, and which threatened 
to extinguish the precious little life, 
Florence had seemed to belong to 
her more than to any one else. 
‘ They tellme her own mother could 
not have done more for her,’ wrote 
Guy Chichester in one of those 
rare letters of his. ‘ Heaven re- 
ward you for all your goodness to 
me and mine ! 

Dym carried that letter about 
with her wherever she went. It was 
more than eighteen months since 
she received it; he was coming 
home then. He was sick and weary 
of wandering, so he said, and was 
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longing, with a feverish longing that 
surprised himself, to see the child 
that death had so nearly snatched 
from him. ‘I think itis a punish- 
ment on my own hard-heartedness,’ 
he wrote; ‘I ought not to have 
stayed away so long from Honor’s 
child.’ 

What had he been doing with 
himself those two years? His let- 
ters made the two women giddy 
to read them: now he was tiger- 
hunting in the Indian jungles, now 
studying Hindostanee and teach- 
ing young natives in a missionary 
settlement ; then he had made his 
way to Australia; when he last 
wrote, he had already taken his 
passage home in a vessel leaving 
Melbourne. It was the fate of that 
vessel, the Rose and Crown, that 
made Beatrix Delaire put on mourn- 
ing for her cousin, and that dimmed 
the mother’s eyes with anguish ; 
for, hundreds of leagues from land, 
right out on the blue Pacific, the 
noble ship had caught fire, and 
nearly every soul on board had 
perished miserably. One boat's 
crew had indeed escaped, and two 
of the survivors, who had contrived 
after innumerable hardships to 
reach one of the coral-reef islands, 
had within the last few months 
been interrogated by Humphrey at 
Liverpool, and according to their 
account, Guy Chichester had been 
left in the burning vessel. One 
man there was indeed, who had 
manned the boat with his fierce 
energy, and without whom not one 
of all that boatful would have sur- 
vived to tell the tale, but even he 
had succumbed to the exhaustion 
of thirst and fever. ‘We dropped 
him down as decently as we could, 
and one of us said a bit of a prayer 
over him; but we had _ hardly 
strength to pitch the others over- 
board. Dawson here says his name 
was Leicester or Latimer ;’ and Hum- 
phrey, wringing the poor fellow’s 
hand, turned away without a word, 
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for he thought, and others thought 
too, that that dominant spirit among 
the boat crew of despairing men 
was Guy Latimer Chichester. And 
Humphrey went up to Ingleside 
and told Dym—every one came to 
Dym now in their troubles ; she 
was so gentle and helpful, she 
looked at them with such wistful 
kind eyes. 

Dym was ‘ Miss Elliott’ still in 
the household, but Florence called 
her ‘Auntie’ Uncle Humphrey 
had taught her to say it long ago, 
and Mrs. Chichester loved the 
name, for Dym was almost like 
her own daughter to the poor 
lady. 

Dym shielded her face as she 
listened to Humphrey’s story. 
Humphrey saw her shudder once, 
as though the strange coincidence 
of the name struck her ; but when 
he had finished she uncovered her 
eyes and looked at him, and the 
lines of the mouth unbent slightly 
in their sweet gravity. 

‘Do you believe this was he, 
Humphrey ?” 

‘Ay, surely; there can be no 
room for doubt, I fear.’ 

‘ And you think he is lying miles 
below the Pacific; that he will 
never come home, never see his 
child again? We don’t believe that, 
do we, Kelpie ? stooping to caress 
the faithful creature that seemed to 
have transferred his affection to 
her. ‘You and I and Will know 
better than that.’ 

‘ Why do you hope against hope?” 
persisted Humphrey sadly. ‘I 
think you are wrong, Dym; I do 
indeed. It is false and cruel kind- 
ness to tell that poor woman her 
son is alive.’ 

Humphrey spoke with unusual 
sternness, but his heart was very sore. 

‘If you withdraw that hope, she 
will die,’ returned Dym gently but 
firmly. ‘ Promise me you will not 
tell her this, Humphrey—what the 
sailor said, I mean: you have no 
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idea how weak she is ; it would kill 
her.’ 

*I won’t go against you,’ returned 
Humphrey, looking at her wistfully 
from under his bent brows. ‘ Where 
do you get your faith, Dym ? 

Dym gave him a little smile in 
answer. 

* You and I and Will know better 
than that,’ she repeated, kneeling 
on the rug and putting her arms 
round the dog’s neck when Hum- 
phrey had gone ; and the faithful 
collie licked her hand, as though 
he understood her question. 

Sad news had lately come to 
them from Lansdowne House. 
Colonel Delaire had met with an 
accident in the hunting-field, and 
Anna von Freiligrath wrote that 
serious consequences were appre- 
hended. The doctors feared there 
was some internal mischief, and 
the invalid seemed to think so too, 
for he was calmly putting his affairs 
in order. 

The news came to them at 
Christmas, and cast an additional 
gloom over the little party. Mrs. 
Chichester had been ailing for some 
time ; lately the indisposition had 
increased, and the inclement sea- 
son kept her a prisoner in her own 
room. 

It was there that Dym read 
Fraulein von Freiligrath’s sad letter. 

Afterwards they watched for 
every post anxiously ; but it was 
the middle of February before their 
worst fears were verified. 

Colonel Delaire had borne his 
protracted sufferings heroically. A 
little before his death he had sent 
for his wife. 

No one had thought the end was 
so near ; and she came to his bed- 
side dressed for an assembly, with 
diamonds shining on her white neck 
and arms. Some of her friends had 
persuaded her that her presence was 
indispensable at some gay gathering 
for an hour or two; and Beatrix, 
who found her husband’s sick-room 


somewhat irksome, had yielded to 
their solicitations. 

‘ You sent for me, Frank ; do you 
feel worse ?’ she asked a little anxi- 
ously. Perhaps she felt conscience- 
stricken. 

‘I think I do, my dear. I wanted 
to speak to you—that is if you can 
spare me a few minutes,’ he added, 
with a shade of bitterness in his 
voice that stung through all her 
worldliness and selfishness. There 
was unconscious irony in his words, 
but he had not meant to be hard on 
this woman, who had disappointed 
and blighted his life ; he would die 
in peace with her and with all the 
world, he thought. He strove to 
forget that but for her he would 
have lived long happy years of use- 
fulness ; this marriage had broken 
his career and ruined his happiness; 
domestic misery had made him more 
reckless of his life than other men 
had been ; he knew as they carried 
him home upon the stretcher that 
he had dared a useless leap to rouse 
himself from thesadness that preyed 
so continually upon him. 

And yet how he had loved her! how 
her beauty had dazzled him !—it 
dazzled his dying eyes now ; for the 
sake of that glorious face and form 
he had bartered the peace of his 
life; her beauty had been ashes 
and bitterness to him, and yet he 
loved her still. 

No, he would not be hard on her; 
but one word he did say of sorrow 
and regret. 

* It is all over with me, Beatrix. 
You might have been a little more 
patient, dear. I should not have 
troubled you iong ’—looking at her 
dress meaningly ; it was his only 
reproach. 

‘I think we may as well say good- 
byeto each other,’ he went on. ‘We 
have not been happy together, but 
it was more my fault than yours; I 
ought not to have made you marry 
me; you never loved me, Trichy ; 
but it istoolate to speak of that now.’ 
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‘Yes, it was too late,’ thought 
Beatrix, as she stood beside him 
dry-eyed and speechless. She felt 
conscience-stricken and abashed 
before this simple kindly gentle- 
man ; she could not lie to him, she 
dare not affirm she had ever loved 
him. ‘ Yes, it is too late to talk of 
that, Frank,’ she said, dragging the 
diamond bracelet on her arm, and 
not venturing to look at him. 

Some hours later she stood there 
still, shivering in her gay ball-dress. 
Some one noticed her shudder, and 
threw a cloak over her, but she 
shook her head and put it away with 
feverish fingers—she was not cold. 

Guy Chichester thought he had 
tasted the bitterest dregs that pain 
could offer when Honor’s arms 
dropped heavily about his neck ; 
but even his misery was less in- 
tense than Beatrix’s as she stood 
with hot dry eyes beside her hus- 
band’s death-bed. 

She did not venture to approach 
him ; others, mere hirelings, pressed 
round him, and rendered him the 
necessary offices. Was it for her 
to touch him who had never loved 
him? who had neglected his sick- 
bed? whose forgiveness she had 
never asked or sought ? 

‘Now, my men, for a last charge!’ 
were his final words; and so the gal- 
lant soul stormed up the heights of 
death. 

Dym generously forgot her old 
repugnance, and wrote to Beatrix 
in her trouble. There was still 
an unspoken antagonism between 
these two; but Beatrix was older 
now, a woman of the world, and 
she no longer showed her dislike 
openly to her aunt’s companion ; 
perhaps it was no longer safe to do 
so, for Dym’s position at Ingleside 
was wholly unassailable. Even at 
Lansdowne House, and in her 
daughter’s presence, Mrs. Tressi- 
lian petted and made much of her, 
and Beatrix had ceased to rebuke. 

‘You will all repent it one day,’ 
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was the only speech she made to 
her mother. To Miss Elliott she 
was perfectly civil; once or twice 
she had made some slight ad- 
vance, but Dym had never cordi- 
ally responded—to the end of her 
life she mistrusted Mrs. Delaire. 

Dym’s aptitude for nursing was 
greatly needed this winter. Mrs. 
Chichester did not rally from her 
indisposition ; on the contrary, she 
grew weaker and weaker. Dr. 
Grey shook his head when he 
came out of the sick-room ; there 
was no disease of which to speak, 
but a lamentable want of power, 
surprising in a woman of her con- 
stitution. 

‘There is no real wish to rally ; 
this is purely inanition and a de- 
pressed state of the nerves,’ he said 
once quite impatiently to Dym, 
who had followed him down-stairs. 
Humphrey, who was waiting in the 
hall to hear his report, joined them 
in the porch. 

‘ That is what Miss Elliott says,’ 
he interrupted. ‘We cannot get 
madam to take interest in any- 
thing ; it is “ Do as you like, I am 
too tired to think,” from one week’s 
end to the other.’ 

‘It must be checked,’ returned 
Dr. Grey decidedly. ‘There is no 
knowing what mischief may result 
when the patient is once allowed 
to sink into this state. She must 
be roused, interested in spite of 
herself, or there will be total col- 
lapse. The worst is, there is no 
remedy for the cause of all this; 
the only question is, whether any 
certainty would not be better than 
this state of hopeless suspense.’ 

‘That is what I say,’ put in 
Humphrey, with a glance at Dym, 
who was standing by the fire 
smoothing her little silk apron 
thoughtfully. 

Dym looked up quickly. 

‘No, no, Dr. Grey; don’t let 
him say that; he is always telling 
meso. It would kill her; I am 
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sure it would,’ speaking with her 
old energy. 

*The question is whether she 
has really any hope remaining,’ 
returned Dr. Grey ; ‘whether this 
indifference to everything does 
not mean that she has secretly re- 
linquished it. Tell us, Miss Elliott 
—you are more with her than 
any one—do you think she believes 
her son is alive ?’ 

*I don’t know; she has not 
spoken of him lately,’ answered 
Dym in alow voice. ‘She has got 
all his things about her; her bed 
was quite strewn yesterday with 
broken toys and books, and even 
baby-clothes. Florence was telling 
her what everything was when I 
came in. I wanted to put them 
away, but she would not let me.’ 

‘She thinks that they are relics,’ 
returned Dr. Grey quickly. ‘I was 
right, you see; she never expects 
to have him back again.’ 

*‘O Dr. Grey, I never thought 
of that,’ answered Dym, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes; ‘but in- 
deed, indeed, you are mistaken. 
I remember now Florence was 
saying her prayers to her, and 
she made her say that part over 
twice about her father coming 
back.’ 

Dr. Grey shook his head; he 
was quite of another opinion. 

‘If you take my advice, you will 
try to find out exactly what she 
thinks. I believe with Mr. Nethe- 
cote that she knows already, and 
that she will be able to bear any 
certainty.’ 

Dym was still standing by the 
fire when Humphrey came back 
from accompanying the doctor to 
the door. She turned to him with 
one of her worried looks. 

‘Humphrey, I can’t bear this 
much longer—you all thinking me 
wrong, I mean; but some one else 
must tell her.’ 

‘ Nay, surely no one understands 
her so well as you do, Dym.’ 
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‘I cannot help that,’ with a touch 
of her old irritability ; ‘if you and 
Dr. Grey persist in thinking it 
right, one of you must do it. It 
will not be a lie on your lips.’ 

‘Ay, whatever do you mean, 
Dym ?’ 

‘If I said he was dead, I should 
tell a lie; he is not dead—I feel 
it—I know it. What is the day 
of the month, Humphrey? I am 
beginning to forget everything ; 
and she put her hand to her head 
in a confused tired way. 

‘It is the twenty-first of March,’ 
returned Humphrey, looking at her 
in surprise ; ‘madam’s been ailing 
over three months now. Let me 
see, Flo will be four years oid on 
the twentieth of next month.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know. I was not 
thinking of that. It is just three 
years and seven months, then, since 
he went away; a year and seven 
months since we last heard. It is 
a long time, a very long time, 
Humphrey ; no wonder you all lose 
hope.’ 

‘The only marvel is you haven't 
lost it too,’ replied Humphrey in 
his gruffest tone ; it made his heart 
ache to see how the girl clung to 
her belief; ‘but it is not any sort 
of use; you will be obliged to let 
it go.’ 

‘Never! what are you talking 
about? I could not, I could not.’ 
Her eyes quite shone with excite- 
ment; her voice trembled and 
grew eager. ‘ You may take away 
the last hope from that poor 
woman ; I cannot prevent you— 
I dare not, if you think it right— 
but no one shall make me believe 
that he will not come back to his 
child one day.’ 

Humphrey did not answer. Her 
earnestness staggered him in spite 
of himself. The Squire alive still ? 
a year and seven months, and yet 
he had not reached them? The 
idea was too improbable; it was 
contrary to all reason. He would 
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have liked to have argued the girl 
out of her obstinate belief ; but he 
feared angering her. Dym’s fire 
was only a sudden blaze, and it 
died out as soon as Humphrey 
left her. 

‘They will reason me even out 
of this, if I listen to them. Why 
will they not leave me alone to 
believe what I like? she said to 
herself, with a sudden spasm of 
doubt and misery. ‘O Kelpie, 
do you really think your master is 
dead—really, really dead? But 
though the sagacious animal licked 
her hand in the same reassuring 
manner as before, she was not 
comforted. 

Dym suddenly felt with a great 
terror that her hope was slipping 
from her. She had spoken brave- 
ly; but why did her heart all at 
once fail her? Was it that the 
suspense was becoming unbearable 
even to her? She had told Hum- 
phrey she would never believe he 
was dead ; that it would be a lie 
on her lips if she said it to his 
mother. Why did her conscience 
accuse her offalseness? Had she 
meant what she said? Had she 
been utterly true? Had not her 
wish blinded her when she had 
so spoken ? 

Dym felt as though she were 
collapsing too ; a sudden paralysis 
of fear was on her; her faith had 
received a shock in reality; the 
poor thing was weary and spent 
with nursing ; fatigue and depres- 
sion were wearing out her hopeful- 
ness. The body is often to blame 
for these moods. When Dym sat 
down with a little shiver and asked 
herself if she believed this thing or 
the other, she wanted to sleep 
away her fears. 

It would have been a wonder if 
she had not been tired; she was 
too young and weak for such a re- 
sponsibility ; the strain of it was 
almost wearing her out. 

Mrs. Chichester could hardly 
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bear her to be out of the room. 
Dym schooled herself into bright- 
ness whenever she came near her 
friend. The poor invalid, in her 
blindness and helplessness, grew 
more dependent on her young 
companion every day. Dym’s 
sweet voice never sounded tired 
in the sick-room ; her light step— 
how it flagged when it crossed the 
threshold !—was like music to the 
ears that had grown to listen for 
it night and day; the soft touches 
that had once proved so soothing 
to Guy Chichester were never 
weary of manipulating the hot 
brow. Dym kept untiring vigils in 
the sick-room ; she denied herself 
needful rest, trying to beguile the 
tedium of those long nights. Mrs. 
Chichester never slept till dawn ; 
for some hours she was always 
wakeful and restless) Dym had 
grown into the habit of taking the 
earliest part of the night-watch’; 
Dorothy sat and dozed quite 
placidly all the rest of the time. 
Mrs. Chichester would be waiting 
for her now, she thought, with a 
touch of compunction at her idle- 
ness. Stewart came in to close 
the shutters as she rose wearily 
from her chair. ‘It is going to be 
a wild night, miss,’ he said, as 
Dym stood for a moment looking 
out at the black rain-clouds that 
were scudding across the sky. 
The wind was driving along the 
terrace and whistling fiercely 
among the gable-ends; the elms 
were creaking and straining their 
mighty limbs like angry giants ; 
in the kitchen-garden there was a 
flapping of bare boughs ; that night 
the Nid was swollen, and lashed 
its banks with white froth. Later on 
the floodgates of heaven seemed 
open, and a driving rain and mist 
filled the valley ; a hollow moan- 
ing reverberated among the hills 
and echoed mournfully through the 
dim woods. Dym shivered as she 
passed the conservatory-door, for 
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it reminded her of that evening, 
more than three years ago, when 
Humphrey, with pale face and 
dripping clothes, stood in that very 
place and told her Honor was 
dead. Dym found Florence curled 
up among her grandmother's pil- 
lows when she entered the sick- 
room ; the little maid had stolen 
across the corridor with her little 
white night-gown and bare rosy 
feet, and now sat open-eyed and 
solemn, looking like a bright-eyed 
fairy, perched at Mrs. Chichester’s 
ear. 

‘O Flossie, how naughty !’ 

Florence shook back the fair 
hair from her face, and argued the 
matter. 

‘Flo is not naughty; Flo's 
good.’ 

‘I am afraid not, my darling; 
and Dym finished her rebuke with 
a shower of kisses. ‘ There, say 
good-night to grannie.’ 

‘ Florence has been saying such 
dreadful things,’ said Mrs. Chiches- 
ter, gathering the child fondly into 
her weak arms; ‘she has been 
making poor grandmamma so un- 
happy. She tells me she won't 
love papa any longer.’ 

*O Flo, for shame !’ 

‘I think he is a naughty papa to 
stop away all this time,’ affirmed 
Flo confidently. ‘I don’t think 
he is good, like grannie and mam- 
ma and auntie. I like auntie best,’ 
she whispered, as Dym carried her 
away. Dym, gravely kissing the 
little face before she left it, felt 
to-night as though the child’s words 
had stricken her to the heart. 
Even Flossie was tired of waiting. 

*[ think I feel more restless than 
ever to-night,’ sighed Mrs. Chiches- 
ter, as Dym sat down beside her. 
‘Oh, that wind ! 

‘It is a rough lullaby certainly,’ 
returned Dym cheerfully, as she 
drew the heavy curtains closer and 
looked to the fastening of the 
shutters, and then broke a blazing 


log into splinters. The white china 
tiles reflected the pleasant glow ; 
the lamp burned brightly. Dym, as 
she read, stole a glance now and 
then at the white face lying on the 
pillow with blank open eyes, and 
thin hands fluttering harmlessly 
over the coverlet, and thought that, 
worn and faded as it had grown, 
it was beautiful still. 

In spite of her efforts, Dym’s 
voice would take tired tones now 
and then; her nerves were in a 
state of tension to-night ; her read- 
ing was purely mechanical. Through 
it all she seemed to hear the drip- 
drip of the rain on the terrace as 
the wind lulled. Long before the 
usual hour Mrs. Chichester sent 
her away, pretending she could 
sleep; and Dym, with some re- 
luctance, gave up her post to Doro- 
thy. 

It was her ordinary custom to go 
down and pat Kelpie and bid him 
good-night before she went to her 
own room, and however tired she 
was she never omitted the cus- 
tom ; but to-night Kelpie was not 
stretched as usual on the black 
bearskin in the library; he was 
whining restlessly at the foot of 
the stairs, as though he were weary 
of waiting for his young mistress. 

Dym stooped down and caressed 
him; but though he licked her 
hand gratefully, he continued visi- 
bly uneasy, and trembled in every 
limb. 

‘Why, Kelpie, old fellow, what 
ails you? I suppose the wind is 
making you nervous too. One 
o'clock, and the storm shows no 
signs of lulling,’ as the glass in the 
conservatory rattled and shook in 
its frame, and the hail beat fiercely 
on the terrace outside. ‘What an 
awful night !’ she thought, glancing 
round the dimly-lighted hall rather 
fearfully. 

‘Lie down, good dog,’ she said 
soothingly. But Kelpie resisted 
every effort to coax him to his 
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bearskin; on the contrary, his 
restlessness increased ; he whined, 
looked up in Dym’s face, ran to- 
wards the door, and commenced 
sniffing under it, and then threw 
back his head with alow prolonged 
howl. 

Thedog’s behaviour did not tend 
to reassure Dym; she knew the 
collie’s sagacity was rarely at fault. 
For some reason or other he wanted 
her to open the door; perhaps 
some one was outside, most likely a 
tramp. Dym’s imagination did not 
stretch to the idea ofhousebreakers, 
she had been too long an inhabit- 
ant of the happy valley for such a 
notion to enter her head ; but still 
she was all alone. There might 
be two tramps perhaps, or even 
gipsies; she did not feel in the 
least disposed to open the door. 

Again she attempted to coax 
Kelpie away ; she even took hold 
of his collar, and tried to drag him 
with her two hands ; but it was no 


use: the dog only growled at her 
reproachfully, and broke into a dis- 


mal howl. In another moment he 
would rouse the house. 

‘There can be no harm if I slip 
the chain and let him run through,’ 
she thought ; ‘it is silly of me to be 
so frightened ; perhaps, after all, it 
is only Sukey, or one of her pups, 
strayed up from the keeper’s lodge.’ 
But for all that she was nervous, 
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and bungled sadly over the bolts. 
She had miscalculated the distance, 
however—the dog, with all his ef- 
forts, could not squeeze himself 
through the aperture, and bis bark 
of disappointment drove Dym’s 
fears to the wind in the terror lest 
Mrs. Chichester should be alarmed. 
‘Oh, hush, hush she cried, drop- 
ping the chain in desperation : she 
thought she could close the door 
quickly after him, but she had 
forgotten the wind. Kelpie had 
scarcely vanished into the darkness 
before a wild gust blew the door 
out of her hand, and drove her 
backward, pelting her face and 
dress with hailstones, and nearly 
lifting her off her feet. 

All her strength could not have 
availed to close the heavy oak door; 
the servants slept far away, no one 
could hear her if she called; the 
lights were flaring, an oil-lamp 
guttered and extinguished, her 
hair and dress blew about wildly. 
All at once a low uncontrollable 
cry broke from her lips, and her 
knees trembled under her. 

And why? 

Because a warm human hand, 
groping in the darkness, suddenly 
touched hers ; and a voice close by, 
speaking out of the storm and 
wind, said : ‘ Don’t be afraid. Kel- 
pie knows me. I am Guy Chi- 
chester !” 


[To be continued. } 





TWO STRINGS TO ONE BEAU. 


A CLERICAL EXPERIENCE, 


I am strongly of opinion that I 
am the sweetest curate who ever 
wore a white tie; and I have, 
moreover, reason to believe that 
my opinion is shared by most of 
the young ladies and middle-aged 
spinsters in the district of St. Sera- 
phina’s, Tyburnia. 

What the married ladies, fathers 
of families, and City-going young 
men think, I do not in the least 
care. I have the most utter scorn 
for all my own sex, more especially 
my brother curates and ‘literary 
characters.’ 

Those last mentioned, I think, 
ought to be summarily expelled 
from civilised society. I hold 
newspapers essentially vulgar, and 
most books a bore; but Iam fond 
of the flute, light-coloured kid 
gloves, and long coats. I think it 
better to mention these facts at the 
outset, because I would really 
rather that vulgar people did not 
read my experience—they would 
not understand it. We should have 
no sort of sympathy, and I think 
sympathy is so charming. I have 
never communicated these particu- 
lars to any one except a brother 
clergyman ; but he was a man of 
grievously latitudinarian opinions 
on most subjects. I need scarcely 
say, therefore, that when I told him 
the mental anxiety and bodily suf- 
fering I had undergone, he rudely 
and coarsely exclaimed, ‘ Serve you 
jolly well nght.’ 

But I am anticipating. Let me 
return to the point whence I set 
out—that is, myself. I am talland, 
I think, graceful. My hair curls 


most satisfactorily, and my hands 
are pronounced perfect. One young 
lady asked me ifI hadever had them 
modelled, and I thought the ques- 
tion remarkably graceful and ap- 
propriate. I forgot just now to 
mention that I like rings, and wear 
as many as my small fingers will 
allow. My feet correspond with 
my hands ; and I am also, I ought 
to have stated, exceedingly prone 
to polished-leather boots. As to 
whiskers, I vary. My normal con- 
dition is what my Broad-Church 
friend—that is, my guondam friend, 
for I have cut him—termed ‘ shoul- 
der of mutton,’ though I never 
heard of a shoulder of mutton be- 
ing soft and silky like my favoris. 
Sometimes, however, I fancy I 
should look better shaven, and 
shave accordingly ; and once I wore 
a moustache ; but I was taken for 
a ‘writer,’ so I have cultivated 
large whiskers again, and think I 
shall stick to them. My hair I 
part down the middle. 

St. Seraphina’s is not quite so 
aristocratic as I could wish. I fear 
most of my parishioners are in busi- 
ness, but they don’t live over their 
shops, so nobody knows it. I 
would not for the world have my 
friends know that I preach to shop- 
keepers. My family is resident at 
Boulogne. Papa finds foreign soil 
suit him best, and informs me that 
London is ‘ too hot’ for him. I find 
it quite cool in Tyburnia. 

I am not a university man. I 
think universities low. I studied 
pastoral theology at a London 
college, and was considered con- 
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descending in my visits among the 
poor. I am thankful to say there 
are no poor, or free seats, at St. 
Seraphina’s. 

When first I came to St. Sera- 
phina’s, a woman (that is a term I 
use when I want to express wither- 
ing contempt—a sort of violent 
antithesis to a lady) said to me: 

‘ Mr. Tuft "—I forgot to mention 
that my name is Adolphus Tuft 
—‘I mean to marry you out of 
hand.’ 

The woman was a matron, or I 
should have screamed for protec- 
tion. But forewarned forearmed. 
I avoided that particular house, ex- 
cept when heavy dinners orcrowded 
‘at homes’ were on. Very little 
business is done at assemblies of 
that kind. I never let her catch 
me at a garden-party in her back- 
yard, or at croquet at the Horticul- 
tural. There they can get you into 
a corner, and you are helpless. I 
like a ‘ hop ’—did I mention at the 
outset that I waltz like an arch- 
angel? I don’t think I did. 

I consider matrimony on the 
whole vulgar,—a necessary evil, 
perhaps, but too common to be 
exactly good form ; and if there is 
one thing I live foi,it is form. I 
don’t mean ritualistic forms. Pos- 
sibly I should go in for Ritualism, 
for the sake of the costumes, if I 
could intone, but I cannot. Co- 
loured stoles are delicious ; and so 
would copes be if they were 
‘sloped’ a little more in the neck. 
Banners I object to ; they put me 
in mind of an election or a Fores- 
ters’ féte at the Crystal Palace. 

What I thoroughly enjoy is a 
cozy flirtation. I hate an outspoken 
across-table kind of affair where 
people can hear what you say, and 
some scribbling fellow is as likely 
as not to say a smarter thing than 
you, or cover you with confusion 
by some loose remark. I like a 
corner of a crowded room, or, 
better still, a vestry at decoration 
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times, when you have a girl all to 
yourself, and can talk to her like a 
Platonic bishop. 

I mean no harm—TI am as harm- 
less as acchild. Girls always say 
so when they have known me about 
a month; but the first three weeks 
they think me charmingly ‘ dread- 
ful” especially when the shoulder- 
of-muttons are well on. The mou- 
stache was simply fatal. 

I write all this in the present 
tense, because it is the autobio- 
graphical result of my experience 
at St. Seraphina’s. What follows 
is, toadopt Longfellow’s expression, 
the ‘aftermath.’ Let me merge 
in the historic, and show how the 
mildshoulder-of-muttons developed 
once more into the truculent mou- 
stache. 

The first girl I had a decided 
affaire with (I omitted to mention 
I like French terms when you can 
avoid plain English) was Adelina 
Trevelyan. She was a resplendent 
creature, as tall as myself, and 
looked like the goddess Diana 
when she handled a croquet-mallet. 
(Did I mention that I adore cro- 
quet? I think not.) 

Adelina Trevelyan and I had a 
desperate flirtation down at Wim- 
bledon, when the croquet tourna- 
ment was on last year. I should 
live down there during that time, 
only the firing at the camp is too 
much for my nerves. We came to 
pink cream-laid didets-doux in less 
than notime. We were not exactly 
‘engaged’ at first. I hate the word : 
it reminds me of a railway coupé or 
a table at a restaurant. It smacks 
of Acts of Parliament, settlements, 
and possible Probate and Divorce 
Courts. We would not use the ex- 
pression, therefore, in case of breach 
of promise, but we understood each 
other remarkably well. I should 
like to give you an idea of the lan- 
guage of the aut fon under such 
circumstances. (It’s a dreadful 
avowal to make, but I do it under 
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the seal of confession, mind: I fear 
Adelina Trevelyan’s father was in 
the oil-and-pickle line. I saw the 
name over a door in St. Giles’s 
once, and bolted into the nearest 
hansom.) This is how we talked : 

‘I wonder if those dweadful men ’ 
—I always lisp when I want to 
make havoc with female affections 
—‘if those dweadful men who are 
firing up there ever play at cro- 
quet ?” 

‘I don’t know who you mean by 
dreadful men, Mr. Tuft. If you 
mean .the officers at Wimbledon, 
let me tell you I don’t consider 
them at all dreadful. I think 
officers are ducks.’ 

‘Do you weally, though ? 

I struck an attitude, leaning 
on my mallet, pushing back my 
wide-awake from my forehead, and 
letting my shoulder-of-muttons float 
upon the breeze. I look particu- 
larly striking in that fose, and have 
been photographed in it several 
times. 

‘It is true they are volunteers, 
and I prefer regulars. But it’s 
mostly the uniform— 

*Ya-as, there’s something in 
that.’ 

‘Well, of course there’s some- 
thing in it; but I don’t think it 
matters much what is inside, any 
more than it does with curates, as 
long as the vestments are pretty.’ 

‘One for me,’ I suggested, as I 
drove my ball to the final goal. 

‘ Meaning the game, or remark ?” 
asked Adelina. 

‘Weally, Miss Trevelyan, you 
are too sharp.’ 

Now that is what I call intel- 
lectual and improving conversa- 
tion, combining instruction with 
amusement, as the Polytechnic 
bills say. We did a good deal of 
it in Tyburnia between Monday 
and Saturday. But here is a higher 
flight. This is how I always begin 
when I mean mischief: 

‘My dear Miss Trevelyan, do 
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you know Mrs. Jones told me that 
Miss Smith had informed her Mrs. 
Brown said we were being talked 
about ?” 

* Nonsense, Mr. Tuft.’ 

‘Serious sober earnest, 
Trevelyan.’ 

(I drop the lisp when things come 
to this pass.) Then Adelina Tre- 
velyan pretends to be crying. I 
know she isn’t, but make believe to 
think she is, soothe her, wipe her 
eyes, and voila tout—we are talked 
about. 

We were talked about, and not 
without reason. Adelina and I 
were clandestinely engaged, and I 
ought in due course of things to 
have ‘seen papa.’ But I hate papas 
in general, and loathed Adelina’s in 
particular. 

We used to write one another 
the sweetest little notes, on pink 
paper, done up in three-cornered 
envelopes, like rose-coloured two- 
penny tarts—an utterly unnecessary 
proceeding, by the way, because we 
could see one another whenever we 
liked, and did, as a fact, meet most 
days in the week. I used to dine 
and tea out a gooddeal. That and 
playing flute and pianoforte duets 
I called ‘ visiting in my parish and 
doing parochial work.’ 

By the way, perhaps the common 
world, having been initiated in 
Tyburnian talk, would like a frag- 
ment of Tyburnian correspondence. 
In these days, when savants go mad 
over some old cuneiform characters 
about the waybill of Noah’s Ark or 
pastrycook’s accounts for Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast, I cannot but think it 
would be far more edifying for 
nineteenth-century London to know 
what is going on in its midst, or 
rather in the ethereal regions that 
lie above its ordinary haunts. I 
select two billets at random—one 
ofthe last I received from Adelina, 
and the answer I sent. I ought to 
premise that I was organising a 
female guild for the diffusion of 
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charity and croquet among the 
lower classes. 
(Copy.) 

‘Dear Mr. Tuft,—I think your 
idea charming’ (Adelina always 
underlined a good deal. It’sakind 
of epistolary gush girls are much 
inclined to). ‘I find the ower or- 
ders in my district eat with /wo- 
pronged forks, and altogether want 
avilising. I agree with you, croquet 
is the missing link, With a croquet- 
ground in every parish, vulgarity 
would vanish.—Yours @ la mort, 

‘ ADELINA. 

‘P.S. We were seen in our 
walk yesterday. I dread to think 
what papa will say when he hears 
of it.’ 


This was a sly way Adelina had 
of trying to bring me to book, I 
knew. She always put it, as the 
chief subject of her letter, in a post- 
script ; and I invariably pretended 
not to see it. I responded thus: 


* Dearest Adelina.’ 

(I never minced matters, though 
aware I laid myself open to an ac- 
tion for breach; but I knew the 
Trevelyans were too thin-skinned 
ever to imperil their position by 
bringing one.) 

‘Dearest Adelina,—The croquet 
shall be organised at once. We 
have no poor, so must begin with 
the footmen and ladies’-maids. Au 
revoir.—Yours ad mortem, 

*DOLLIE.’ 


I am not quite sure I liked the 
abbreviation of my name ; but she 
made it, and I felt bound to adopt 
it. I heard a big military cousin of 
hers guffawing about it one day. 
He said Dollie was effeminate for 
a man, but might suita curate. I’d 
rather be a charity-boy than sucha 
walrus as Cornet Darcy. 

Adelina’s comparison of me was 
to a big Newfoundland pup. It 
was perhaps more playful than 
polite ; but as she seemed to think 
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the simile involved a deal of caress- 
ing, I put in no objection. 

This was string No. 1 ; and fora 
time all went smoothly, merrily as 
the proverbial marriage-bell, and 
much more so. I prefer Cupid to 
Hymen immensely, and protest 
against the former being looked 
upon simply as a prelude to the 
latter. Let me pass on, then, to 
string No. 2. 

I never had anything to do with 
war. I hate guns and trumpets 
and anything noisy, so I don’t 
know what mode of strategy I 
should adopt ; but in love, which 
is more in my line, I reverse the 
Napoleonic policy of concentrating 
my battalions on a single point. 
My maxim is Divide et impera. As 
long as I kept my two strings well 
apart, everything went on serenely. 

Mary Watson was the very fe- 
male antipodes of Adelina Tre- 
velyan—a nice, cozy, comfortable 
little girl, whose solicitude about 
my health first brought her to my 
notice. I labour under a more or 
less permanent cold, which is al- 
ways threatening to develop into 
an interesting bronchitis, and 
dear little Mary used to call at my 
lodgings every day, heedless of 
Mrs. Grundy, and ask how ‘ dear 
Mr. Dollie’s cold was.’ I had to 
rebuke the maid-servant continual- 
ly for sniggling when she brought 
up the message, but I thought it 
was very nice and attentive of 
Mary ; and when she said one day, 
‘I hope, dear Mr. Dollie, you like 
somebody in the parish besides Miss 
Trevelyan,’ I felt I could not do 
less than squeeze her plump little 
hand and say : ‘ Mary dear, I love 
you.’ 

She opened her two big eyes 
until they fairly goggled ; and, little 
innocent creature though I had 
deemed her up to that time, showed 
how well she had profited by ma- 
ternal instruction, sinceshe replied, 
* Then, Dollie, we are engaged.’ 
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I never was so frightened in my 
life ; but there was no backing out, 
so I accepted the situation. Let 
me be perfectly frank. If I had 
been going to marry anybody, there 
was nobody I should have preferred 
to Mary Watson. Adelina Tre- 
velyan was a splendid creature, but 
would, I am sure, have become 
expensive. We were walking in 
an out-of-the-way nook in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, so, heedless of the 
convenances and the consequences, I 
kissed her and said, ‘Weare, Mary.’ 

Mary had a lot of big awkward 
brothers, who seemed to me to 
divide their time between riding 
to the City on the knifeboards of 
omnibuses, playing billiards with 
short pipes in their mouths, and 
railing at the inferior clergy. ‘I 
say, Jack,’ I heard Will Watson 
exclaim out to Cornet Darcy in the 
open street, and in evident allusion 
to a sweet long coat I had just 
adopted, something between a 
cassock and a clerical Ulster, ‘why 
don’t those ladylike gentlemen 
wear crinoline ? 

Another time he pointed me out 
to a little boy in the street as the 
Shah ; and I had to fee the urchin 
before I could get him to cease 
following me and staring open- 
mouthed at my coat-tails. So you 
see I had to undergo some perse- 
cution. It was not all couleur de 
rose even at St. Seraphina’s, and 
with two strings to one’s bow. 

It was a blessing that I had no 
parochial visiting or week-day ser- 
vices. I can’t imagine how men 
get through their regular duties 
with such distractions. My ser- 
mons I bought for a shilling and 
threehalfpence each, postage in- 
cluded, so they gave me no trouble ; 
but the amount of correspondence 
I did while my two ‘ strings’ lasted 
would have killed a clerk in the 
War Office; and as for walking, 
I became like a converted wander- 
ing Jew or a country postman. 

VOL. XVII. 


Directly Adelina saw which way 
the wind was blowing in the matter 
of Mary, she made me put my en- 
gagement to her in black and 
white. She was going to stand no 
nonsense from that ‘frump’ Mary 
Watson, as she termed her; so she 
insisted on trotting me out every 
day in the places where parishion- 
ers most did congregate. In fact, 
Adelina Trevelyan and Mary Wat- 
son were like the two people in the 
old-fashioned weather-houses,where 
directly one went in the other 
popped out; only in the weather- 
houses the dolls were supposed to 
be of opposite sexes. My charm- 
ers, on the contrary, were both 
ladies; and I assure you I some- 
times felt, like Captain Macheath, 
how happy I could have been with 
either, were t’other dear charmer 
away. 

On the whole I preferred Mary 
Watson. Adelina felt bound to be 
smart, and was often rude to mein 
consequence. Mary was always 
cozy and kind. I remember one 
day she drew the most charming 
cabinet picture of the country 
curate’s wife helping him in his 
work, turning his once solitary little 
house into home, trotting up and 
down the lanes of the tiny parish 
in hob-nailed boots to take some 
comfort to a sick person, teaching 
the little children in his schools, 
and sitting by his side during the 
long winter evenings, ready to look 
up references while he was writing 
his sermon. 

I was getting so interested that 
I trembled for my safety, and felt 
bound to chaff. I therefore dashed 
down all her pretty chateaux en 
Espagne by saying : 

‘ In fact, a poetical version of the 
prose “ Love ina Cottage.” Do 
you know what cockney John 
Keats says ? 


‘* Love in a cottage, water and a crust, 
Is—Love forgive us!—cinders, ashes, 
dust !”? 
II 
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She never tried word-pictures 
again. 

Now occurred what I felt certain 
must lead to a contretemps (you 
will not, I am sure, have failed to 
notice my familiarity with the 
French language). Adelina Tre- 
velyan and Mary Watson struck up 
a violent friendship, which I saw 
must be the beginning of the end. 
Adelina had hitherto looked down 
on Mary, both physically and so- 
cially, and I had done all I could to 
widen instead of abridge the inter- 
val; but Fate took the matter out 
of my hands and made them fast 
friends. I felt convinced that, from 
that moment, my days were num- 
bered. 

What I am now going to intro- 
duce into my narrative, in chrono- 
logical order, of course only came 
to my knowledge after the event. 

Adelina and Mary were at one 
of their confabs, and Adelina drop- 
ped down on her friend, as Darcy 
afterwards put it, like a hundred of 
bricks, with the question she had 
evidently been saving up for a long 
time : 

‘Are you engaged to Dollie, 
Mary ?” 

‘ Adelina, what a question! But 
since you ask it, yes, I am,’ she 
added, bristling up and assuming 
all the dignity of which she was 
capable. ‘ What then, pray ?” 

‘So am I, that’s all.’ 

‘I don’t believe it, you—’ 

* Don’t let’s quarrel. Read that,’ 
and she tossed her a pink billet 
dated the same morning, and 
breathing immortal affection. 

‘I won’t quarrel—at least not 
with you,’ she said, tossing Adelina 
a facsimile. ‘ Read this.’ 

It was, I regret to add, word for 
word a duplicate. Why should I 
exert myself up to the point of 
original composition, when the 
Ltiquette of Courtship and Mar- 
riage supplied such excellent 
models ? 
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They emptied their pockets and 
desks. ‘There were reams of rose- 
coloured composition, all in dupli- 
cate, and all transcribed verbatim 
et literatim from the shilling vol- 
ume. 

When Adelina was recovered 
from her pique, she said they felt 
exactly like Box and Cox, as they 
kept on throwing sixes, and turning 
up heads or tails in pairs simul- 
taneously. 

‘ Mary, let’s be confidantes, for 
we have both been “done.” Tell 
me, she added, adopting quite a 
forensic tone, a sort of nineteenth- 
century Portia, ‘did he ever say 
you were Heloise and he Abe- 
lard ?” 

‘ Often and often,’ replied Mary, 
and groaned aloud. 

‘Did he admire your hands? 
Did he ever call them “pretty 
little daddles”?’ She went on 
multiplying her questions as Mary 
nodded assent. ‘Did he say he 
didn’t care half as much about the 
face as the hand ?” 

‘Yes, oh, yes! And tell me, 
Adelina, did he ever deny his love 
for me? Adelina, he said you 
were a lamp-post over and over 
again, and once compared you to 
a pump ! 

‘The wretch! But did you ever 
tax him with being engaged to 
me?’ 

‘Once, and he said it was all a 
myth; but he dreaded the conse- 
quences of breaking with you. You 
would be so piqued.’ 

‘The very expression he used of 
you, Mary. Shall we organise a con- 
spiracy of marriageable spinsters, 
and duck him in the Round Pond? 
Shall we be-two Dalilahs and shear 
the whiskers of this Samson ? What 
shall we do, Mary? She was 
stamping her pretty foot and ask- 
ing the question, when Darcy and 
the Watsons came in; and Mary, 
like a practical party as she was, 
said, ‘ Tell the boys.’ 
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And they did. 

There was arow. Jack Darcy 
called at my lodgings a good many 
times with the avowed intention of 
kicking me ; but I always happened 
tobe out. My landlady was incor- 
ruptible, or else I bribed higher 
than Jack. He married Adelina 
soon after, and took her down to 
Aldershott. She had officers and 
firing enough there, and I heard 
never went to a church, having 
foresworn ‘the cloth’ altogether. 

Iam conceited enough to believe 
dear little Mary Watson felt some- 
thing more than pique; but she 
soon found a country curate much 
to her liking—a gaunt lad in an 
alpaca coat, short trousers, and gray 
worsted stockings—who clung to 
his gingham unbrella like a drown- 
ing man toaspar. She has, I doubt 
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not, realised her pretty chateau en 
Espagne, though the cottage is down 
in Somersetshire. 

As for me, I agreed with my re- 
spected father that the climate of 
England was warm, and Tyburnia 
especially hot. So one fine even- 
ing, when Jack Darcy and all the 
Watsons had called at frequent in- 
tervals during the day, I really went 
out for good and all; sent a little 
note to the rector, who I do not 
think will break his heart at my 
absence, and dropped down the 
river by a night boat to Boulogne. 

I am sitting in the Etablissement 
Gardens under the shadow of a 
cavalry moustache, and smoking an 
excellent cigar. 

I feel I need rest, and shall not 
resume active clerical duty just at 
present. 
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In dreams have I been weeping : 
I dreamt that thou wert dead. 

I woke, and still the tear-drops 
Down from my cheek were shed. 


In dreams have I been weeping, 
That thou forsookest me. 

I woke, and still was weeping — 
Yea, weeping bitterly. 


In dreams have I been weeping : 
To me thou still wert good. 

I woke, and yet for ever 
Streams on the tearful flood. 





WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, ‘ MY LITTLE GIRL,’ ETC. 


Part the Second. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FLUSHED mentally and facially with 
the effects of this self-denial extra- 
ordinary, Dicky Carew mounted 
the steps which led to his employ- 
er’s rooms three at a time. He did 
not observe at first—being a little 
late, and perhaps on that account 
anxious to begin work without 
any preliminary remarks—a singular 
change in his patron’s appearance. 
When, however, he was seated, 
and ventured to look up, he was 
astonished. The Hermit had ex- 
changed his long cashmere dress- 
ing-gown, which gave him, owing 
to his great height and thin figure, 
something the air of a jointed tele- 
graph-post, for a new and fashion- 
ably-cut walking-coat, designed for 
a man of five-and-twenty. He had 
reduced his white hair to a more 
practicable length, trimmed his 
white moustache after the fashion 
of the golden youth, wore a pair 
of pearl-gray trousers, and a flower 
in his button-hole. In fact, he had 
postponed the morning interview 
with the secretary till the afternoon, 
in order to call upon his fellow-lodg- 
ers. Dicky beside this elderly dandy 
looked almost supernaturally shab- 
by. The recluse was standing before 
the glass, still adjusting and trim- 
ming, with the air of a fetit crevé. 
Somehow, too—was it the effect 
of a little rouge ?—his cheeks, con- 
trary to their wont, seemed to have 
upon them a faint tinge of colour, 
a delicate bloom, very pretty to 
look at. By craft and mysterious 


art known only to himself, this 
lonely dweller in a cave had made 
himself look some twenty years 
younger. He might now have 
passed for a man of thirty-five to 
forty, prematurely gray. 

‘I am here, sir,’ said Dicky, 
taking up his pen and adjusting 
his pad. Then he looked up and 
observed the remarkable change 
in his employer’s costume. 

Mr. Lilliecrip grunted and tied 
his neck-ribbon again, catching 
the full effect of the light upon the 
downward stroke of the right-hand 
end. 

‘Hold your tongue,’ he added, 
tearing off the tie in a rage, and 
taking another from a box. ‘You 
have interrupted me in an inspira- 
tion which may never come again. 
How dare you speak unless you 
are spoken to?” 

The inspiration referred to his 
tie: his secretary understood him 
to allude to something about 
George the Fourth, the Prince 
Consort, Washington, or Tippoo 
Sahib, all of whom seemed some- 
how mixed up together in those 
extraordinary memoirs. 

Dicky waited submissively, only 
letting his imagination loose on 
that little drama of revenge of 
which I have already spoken. 
This old buck, this elderly Hermit, 
dressing himself in the glass to 
gratify a perfectly meaningless 
vanity—how if he had him at his 
mercy ! 

‘Had it been myself,’ said the 
secretary, ‘dressing to partake of 
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the buxom, the ripe, the juicy 
Medlar’s hospitality, or to escort 
Ready Vyvyan—I know she loves 
me, poor little Popsy—to the 
theatre ; or going to meet Winifred 
Owen on her way from the tele- 
graph, like Fred Revel ; or to take 
Miss Marion Revel—the angel !— 
out for a walk, if she’d let me, 
which she never would, it would 
be a different thing. There might 
be some sense in my wearing pearl- 
gray trousers, a lemon-coloured 
waistcoat, diamond studs, and a 
flower in my button-hole. But for 
an elderly hermit, for a miserable 
solitary—Pah! it’s disgusting; it 
makes one sick. I should like to 
spoil his beauty for a week.’ 

‘Tell me, sir,’ said Mr. Lilliecrip, 
turning to him with an imperative 
air, ‘tell me if this necktie sets 
properly. What do you think of 
the angle? Does it not rather 
spoil the perfect regularity of out- 
line of the features? Give me 
your opinion, if you are capable of 
having one on so important a mat- 
ter as dress.’ 

‘I am not a valet,’ said Dicky 
sulkily. 

‘I forgot—no. You are one of 
those failures of civilisation called 
a copying clerk. Not a valet—no. 
Beau Brummell once told me—’ 

‘Were you his valet?’ Dicky 
asked, with a fierceness which sur- 
prised Mr. Lilliecrip, who made no 
answer, but proceeded with his tie. 
At length it was finished. 

‘Now, sir,’ said Mr. Lilliecrip, 
in his coldest voice; ‘now, sir, 
you are late again. I have warned 
you already, mind.’ 

The beer was up in Dicky’s 
brain by this time, and he felt, 
with a glow of self-respect, that 
Mr. Lilliecrip had really better not 
go too far. When the humblest 
worm has had two glasses of beer 
in the morning over and above 
its usual quantity, that worm will 
turn and present a warlike front. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, it 
is a mistake to suppose that a per- 
fectly sober worm will ever turn. In 
this case Dicky was emboldened 
by the success of his remark. 

‘I am ready,’ he repeated 
doggedly. ‘Go on—on, Beau 
Brummell.’ 

‘Where did I leave off yester- 
day ?” 

‘I forget,’ said the scribe, with 
a laugh. ‘I think you were dining 
with William the Conqueror, after 
you vanquished Henry the Eighth 
at Waterloo.’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip looked daggers, 
but answered nothing. Dicky 
noticed, however, that his hand 
trembled, and nerved himself for 
war. 

Then he took up a paper, and 
read it over. 

‘You have spelt developed, Mr. 
Carew, with two /’s. That is the 
French way. I thought you were 
totally ignorant of French. I see, 
by the way, that you are; Fouché 
appears on the next page with the 
wrong accent; so that you are 
unacquainted—I mean only par- 
tially acquainted—with English. 
Of course in a tenth-rate literary 
hack one does not expect much ; 
but surely, in the intervals of 
penny-a-lining and drinking at 
public-house bars, some of the im- 
perfections of an early education 
might be repaired by the help of a 
little industry.’ 

If he had accused his secretary 
of shabbiness, ofintemperate habits, 
of extravagance, of unpunctuality, 
of any ordinary small sins, he would 
have borne it patiently. But to 
be accused of an illiterate educa- 
tion! It was too much. The light- 
nings played round Dicky’s eyes, 
and for a moment he was like 
Achilles resenting the insults of 
Agamemnon. Aided perhaps, like 
that hero, by the goddess, he re- 
pressed his wrath, and answered 
with a mildness like the thyrsus 
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of Bacchus, because it concealed 
a spear-point : 

‘In which paper did I spell the 
word wrongly? Was it the one 
where you described the only time 
you ever went to the theatre with 
Walter Tyrrell, the murderer of 
William Rufus, or the occasion on 
which you were invited by Richard 
the Second to meet Sir William 
Walworth at a state-dinner in the 
Tower ?” 

Nothing could justify this speech, 
not even that second visit to the 
house of call. Still Dicky felt, 
though the glove was in a manner 
thrown down, that such an extem- 
poraneous plunge into English his- 
tory reflected the greatest credit 
upon him. He wagged his head 
as if more might come, and took 
up his pen again. 

‘I am ready, sir,’ he repeated, 

in his mildest manner. ‘ Pray go 
on.’ 
Uneducated! imperfections of 
an early education! he who had 
been captain of Biddlecomb Gram- 
mar School, and afterwards as- 
sistant-master at a commercial 
academy at Exeter, until an un- 
pleasantness connected with the 
master’s daughter, needless to 
narrate, drove him forth, and sent 
him to seek his fortune in London. 
Imperfections of an early educa- 
tion! Dicky’s feelings were cruelly 
outraged; but he repressed him- 
self, and repeated calmly, 

‘I am ready, sir.’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip, who had seated 
himself opposite his secretary, 
looked at him curiously and ner- 
vously. The offensive remarks 
addressed to him in reference to 
early kings of English history ap- 
peared, however, to produce no 
effect, after the first shock, upon 
his calm and cold air. On the 
contrary, they made him colder 
of aspect. He waited a little, and 
then went on as if nothing had 
happened. 
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‘ At one of the Chiswick parties, 
it matters little in what year, I had 
the pleasure of meeting Talleyrand. 
Have you taken that down, Mr. 
Carew? There are two /’s in 
Talleyrand.’ 

‘I had the pleasure of meeting 
Cardinal Wolsey,’ said the secre- 


Really some fate was pursuing 
Richard. aro antecedentem—his 
sin was finding him out. It was 
all that fatal second glass of beer. 

‘ Talleyrand,’ repeated Mr. Lillie- 
crip mildly. ‘The diplomatist, 
although then considerably ad- 
vanced in years, was in his best 
spirits, and said some of his happi- 
est things, among others that I 
remember—’ 

‘Remember !” 
‘Ho! ho! ho? 

Not a loud laugh, but an offen- 
sively quiet one, as if the producer 
was enjoying a joke all to himself. 

Mr. Lilliecrip took no kind of 
notice. 

‘Among other things that I re- 
member was a reply he made to a 
young nobleman of ducal rank, 
who wished to silence the talk of 
certain lackeys. “Young man,” 
he said, “let us listen to your 
betters.”’” 

‘ Capital,’ said Dicky ; ‘have you 
forgotten the rest of the story ?” 

‘Sir ? 

The voice was as cold as steel ; 
but Dicky was protected with the 
armour which goes with Dutch 
courage, and felt it not. 

‘I always want to write down 
the end of your stories,’ he said. 
‘Did the noble entertainer at 
Chiswick kick out Cardinal Wol- 
sey—I mean Talleyrand? or did 
the princely scion of a ducal house 
kick him out? And what view 
did Henry the Eighth take of it? 
Were you beheaded on Tower-hill 
for laughing at the Cardinal's im- 
pudence ?” 

‘When you have finished your 


echoed Dicky. 
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morning’s work, sir, we shall ex- 
change a few words.’ 

‘I am ready, sit,’ said Dicky 
again, with the look of humility. 
Alas, he spoiled his submission by 
a chuckle and a soft ‘ Ho, ho, ho! 
Henry the Eighth ? 

‘It is not generally known that 
the way to eat asparagus—there is 
only one y and no 4 in that word, 
Mr. Carew—was for a long time 
the subject of much social discus- 
sion. I once dined with Queen 
Adelaide, after she became a widow, 
in private. There was no other 
guest, and she was good enough to 
give me her views on this import- 
ant point. “I tell you,” she said, 
“because I am glad to interchange 
thoughts with a man like yourself, 
who has made all the minutiz of 
social life the subject of your pro- 
found study.”’ 

‘Did she say all that?’ asked 
Dicky. ‘Oh, ouf!’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip pursued his story. 

‘For my own part,” said the 
dowager queen, “I always eat it 
with my fingers.” She did so in 
effect, and I imitated her ex- 
ample.’ 

Dicky saw no opening for any 
caustic remark after this brilliant 
anecdote, and Mr. Lilliecrip dic- 
tated, still in his cold impassive 
manner, two or three more anec- 
dotes, which were also too vapid to 
present the slightest opening for 
any comment, involving nothing 
more than an innuendo against the 
virtue of a noble lady deceased, 
and another against the honour of 
a celebrated statesman, also de- 
ceased. Then he took a bundle 
of papers and tossed them across 
the table to Dicky, ordering him 
to read them aloud for his cor- 
rection. 

Dicky proceeded to obey me- 
chanically. Presently he observed 
that his patron was staring straight 
before him, obviously not attend- 
ing. His indignation was in that 
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fine state of activity which is pe- 
culiar to a condition of chronic 
nightly intoxication, gently stimu- 
lated by a ‘hair of the dog that bit 
you’ in the morning. And he gave 
it full play, reading in a sonorous 
and even melodious tone, while the 
unconscious Mr. Lilliecrip sat with 
his thoughts wandering. 

I regret to say that he made non- 
sense of the invaluable memoirs ; 
more than that, as he saw that he 
was not observed, he introduced 
irrelevant and even improbable 
matter, with anachronisms of the 
wildest kind and anecdotes of his 
own invention. Never had Dicky 
been so carried away by the force 
of his own imagination. Like a 
pent-up stream the waters of fancy 
gushed and bubbled out, and like 
the winter torrents in a thirsty land 
they brought ruin and destruction 
with them, instead of fertility and 
smiling vegetation. Impunity em- 
boldened him ; now and then he 
looked up, but seeing Mr. Lillie- 
crip motionless he proceeded with 
his fatal comedy. After reading 
in this irreverent and burlesque 
manner for a quarter of an hour or 
so, he might, had he been looking 
off the paper at the moment, have 
remarked a sudden change in the 
Hermit’s eyes—only for a moment. 
His lips twitched, his colour came 
and went, and then he sat as be- 
fore, his cold calm eyes still gazing 
into space, as if he was thinking ot 
something far away. 

‘The first time I ever saw Peter 
the Hermit’—Dicky was reading 
with a full richness of tone which 
showed his own enjoyment of the 
situation—‘ the first time I ever 
saw Peter the Hermit was on the 
occasion when the then Dean of 
Westminster, against the opinion 
of the leading clergy, introduced 
him to the Abbey to preach a 
charity sermon for the Crusade. 
They collected eighteen marks and 
a groat, a large sum for those days. 
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The whole was handed to Peter, 
who put it in his pocket with a 
genial wink. After the collection 
we dined together—a quiet dinner 
at the Ship, for Peter was fond of 
whitebait. King Richard was there, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Saladin, the Dean, and 
Bolingbroke. Nobody else but 
myself. The conversation turned 
after dinner upon gallantry. I 
was astonished at the freedom of 
opinion expressed by the English 
Statesmen, especially Mr. Glad- 
stone. Peter told some capital 
stories ; I only remember one, and 
that, I am sorry to say, I am un- 
able to repeat. The taste of the 
age, as is well known, was then 
different from our own. Peter was 
no exception, and Sir Robert en- 
joyed a free anecdote. As for 
Saladin, he broke his chair with 
laughing. The secret history of 
the Crusades has yet to be written. 
If I have time I shall write it. 

‘It is not generally known that 
the “Wandering Jew” was staying in 
Lowland-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, about ten years ago. He had 
lodgings on the second floor, where 
he used to cook his own meals. 
His name was unutterable to any- 
body except myself, and I have 
promised never to reveal it unless 
he gives permission. He was a 
cheery bird, fond of singing the 
“Steam Leg,” which was his only 
song ; but he was a grumbler, and 
often complained of fatigue. The 
knowledge of drinks which he had 
gathered during his long peregrina- 
tions was extraordinary, and many 
is the artful compound he has 
brewed for me. I have the re- 
cipes, and mean to write them out 
at the end of my memoirs. He 
always declared dry champagne to 
be the best and most wholesome 
of liquors. After that he placed 
Allsopp, when you have it genuine. 
He did not like quassia in his malt. 
I never could get him to tell me 
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where he drew his supplies; but 
he seemed to have letters of credit 
on all the banks in the world. He 
was a man of innumerable donnes 
fortunes. He loved kidneys for 
breakfast. He once said to me, 
after a night of it, “ Lord ——, a 
man of your transcendent abilities 
ought to do something for the 
world, if it is only to double the 
salary of your secretary and offer 
him an occasional glass of ale—”’ 

‘ Enough of this buffoonery, sir,’ 
said Mr. Lilliecrip, rising with great 
solemnity. ‘This is Monday; we 
will consider our engagement at an 
end from thismoment. I owe you, 
I believe, at the rate of three shil- 
lings a visit, the sum of six shillings. 
There is the amount. Leave the 
room !’ 

For the moment Dicky, who was 
still in the full flow of recollections, 
hardly comprehended the blow. 
He dropped the papers and gazed 
stupidly in Mr. Lilliecrip’s face. 

‘You hear me, sir. Leave the 
room! Not a word of explanation 
or apology. Go, and let me see 
your face no more!’ ; 

Dicky made haste to seize the 
six shillings—that was at least some- 
thing tangible. Then he pulled 
himself together. As it was quite 
clear that he was dismissed, and 
he saw very plainly that he had 
done for himself entirely, he con- 
cluded not to go without relieving 
his mind in some degree of his real 
feelings. 

‘What, because I enlivened the 
monotony of your rubbish by sub- 
stituting some better stories of my 
own? Come, gentle Hermit of the 
Dale, don’t be unreasonable!’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip turned paler, if that 
were possible. 

‘I have known,’ said Dicky, 
assuming an air of dignity quite 
beyond his income, ‘for a long 
time that the pretended memoirs 
were nothing but falsehoods, which 
you intended to palm off upon the 
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world as real memoirs and recol- 
lections. Why, man, there is not 
a page in the whole collection but 
will confute you as soon as it is 
printed, if it appears in the next 
ten years. And if it is kept dark 
for fifty, the stupidity of the thing 
will damn it infallibly. Besides 
which, my own self-respect was at 
stake in being a party to this im- 
pudent forgery.’ 

‘Give me back those papers, sir, 
and leave the room ! 

Mr. Lilliecrip trembled visibly 
as he spoke. Perhaps a hermit- 
age of fourteen years’ duration does 
not strengthen the nerves. 

*No,’ said the rebellious secre- 
tary, folding them up; ‘I shall 
keep these ; I mean to show them 
about. I shall tell the whole world 
what a humbug lives in Lowland- 
street. By Jove! there are the 
names of living statesmen among 
them. I will go to them, and let 
them know what is preparing. 
Your name and your pursuits shall 
be published, sir. You shall be 
made notorious. We shall find 
out who it is has been living here 
by himself for fourteen years. And 
you shall know what it is to call 
Richard Carew an illiterate copy- 
ing-clerk.’ 

He paused, for Mr. Lilliecrip 
was of a ghastly pallor. Then 
Dicky hardened his heart, and 
went on: 

‘For three years I have endured 
you, and I am glad itis over. You 
pagan pretender, you treated me 
like a dog. You unchristian monk, 
you gave me the wages of a dog; 
you had no more consideration for 
the man who worked for you than 
ifhe had beena machine. I always 
longed to tell you my mind, and 
now I have. Unholy Hermit, you 
are a humbug!’ 

He produced the papers folded 
up in a roll, and flourished them in 
his enemy’s face. 

‘Now I have you in my power,’ 
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he said melodramatically. ‘Now, 
impostor, hiding away because you 
are ashamed or afraid to face the 
world, I can do what I please with 
you. You shall be unmasked ; you 
are in my power—ha, ha!’ 

It was quite the realisation of his 
dream, and a thing altogether to be 
enjoyed. 

‘This is too much,’ cried the 
recluse. ‘Give me back my papers, 
or I will force them from you.’ 

‘Will you fight me for them?” 
asked Dicky, who was as plucky 
a man as ever drank Devonshire 
cider. ‘I wish you would. My 
wind is not so good as it was, but 
I could double you up like an 
empty thread-paper. Or will you 
ring the bell and send for a police- 
man? If you do I will stay here 
till he comes, and make you go 
before the magistrate and give 
your real name. All Lowland- 
street will come too. I shall tell 
the magistrate that I would no 
longer be a party to an abominable 
deception of posterity, and am be- 
fore him in consequence.’ 

He placed the roll in his pocket, 
put on his hat, and took up the 
clouded cane of which he was so 
fond. 

‘You will see me again, Simon 
Stylites,’ he observed at the door. 
‘I resign youremployment. I shall 
look in upon you in a day or two 
and report progress. I am going 
to be your bugbear. For the pre- 
sent, good-morning.’ 

He left the room with a loftiness 
of bearing which pleased himself 
inordinately; his soul was in a 
tumult of pleasure at the recollec- 
tion of the many fine things he had 
said; nor was it till some hours 
afterwards, when the flurry of his 
spirits had in a measure subsided, 
that he began to realise the im- 
portance of the salary he had lost. 

It was to Mrs. Medlar that he 
communicated first of all the news 
of his revolt, and the eloquence 
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with which he conducted the busi- 
ness of the final scene. 

‘ But you have lost your salary, 
and how will you live ? 

This was a new light, in which 
he had not thought of regarding 
the situation. 

‘Go and make terms, Mr. Ca- 
rew,’ she said; ‘go and offer him 
the papers back again for what he 
will give. Lord! what’s the use of 
being grand? why bite your nose 
off to spite your face? Make it 
up again. You know his secrets.’ 

‘Viper !—he did not mean Mrs. 
Medlar—‘ viper! I do. I shall 
grind him to powder beneath this 
heel.’ 

‘Well,’ she replied, ‘ there isn’t 
much heel left to grind with, and if 
you don’t make it up with him there 
won’t be any sole left either. How 
ever in the world could you go to 
be so foolish? The usual thing 
I suppose—a drop of something. 
Now mind, Mr. Carew, you don’t 
marry me unless you take the 
pledge. I won’t have an intempe- 
rate husband, and, to make quite 
sure, you shall take the pledge.’ 

She offered him no refreshment ; 
she gave him no applause. It was 
as if Amadis de Gaul, after his 
proudest achievement, when he 
conquered the giants of Armenia 
and carried them away captive to 
the enchanted Princess of the 
Island of Morocco, had been re- 
ceived by the chosen of his heart 
with a scoff and a question in- 
stead of an accolade or a chaste 
salute. 

Dicky felt the reception deeply. 
‘For thy sake,’ he might have said, 
‘for thy sake, Lady Medlar, have 
I recovered the self-respect of an 
honest man. What if the spirit 
which prompted the deed was for- 
tified and encouraged by a draught 
of Burton, old and mild? 

Alas, many a notable jest has 
been lost to the world through the 
want of appreciation of those who 
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first hear it. And there are some 
women, love they ever so madly, 
who cannot convert their husbands 
into heroes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir must be owned that Dicky, face 
to face with the immediate loss to 
his income caused by his freedom 
of speech, felt next morning a little 
out of spirits. He did not follow 
Mrs. Medlar’s advice and humiliate 
himself before his enemy, having 
an instinctive assurance that it 
would serve no useful purpose. 
On the contrary, he carried his 
plunder, the bolster of manuscript 
‘ memoirs,’ to the British Museum, 
to read them with a view of doing 
what mischief he could to the man 
who had dared to call him illite- 
rate. 

Away from the personal influence 
of the Hermit, whose cold and 
measured manner never failed at 
the time to impress the amanu- 
ensis with a profound sense of 
truthfulness, Dicky found it hor- 
rible to realise the prodigiousness 
of this vast collection of lies. They 
were gross, palpable, and foolish 
lies; they were slanderous; they 
betrayed themselves; they were 
full of anachronisms; dead and 
living men, who had never met, 
were mixed ; and they had not, 
as some of those anecdotes of 
social life have, the spice of ill- 
nature and epigram wanted to 
make them attractive. The Her- 
mit was a poor raconteur: the 
stories he told were like those 
of the very bad French novelists 
who lived under the Consulate and 
First Empire—their works are 
nearly all out of print, but you 
may get hold of them now and 
then if you search—who have no 
other recommendation than a gush 
of language without parallel in 
literature, and comparable only to 
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the mouth of a main drain. The 
Hermit was not only a weak and 
foolish man—weak on the side of 
personal vanity, foolish in shutting 
himself up because he had a spite 
against the world—but he was a 
man full of morbid desires and 
tastes. He courted notoriety. Wo- 
men have been known, for the sake 
of notoriety, to abandon husband 
and children, pass as martyrs, and 
take up the most unhealthy forms of 
extreme opinions as a party cry. 
No one, so far as I know, except 
Mr. Greville and my Hermit, ever 
deliberately contemplated the pur- 
chase of immortality by the pro- 
duction of claptrap and sensational 
memoirs. 

Dicky read and made notes, 
thinking how best to turn his 
plunder to his own gain and the 
discomfiture of his enemy. Mr. 
Lilliecrip called him illiterate. Ah! 
And copying clerk. Good. Pre- 
tended that he had no acquaint- 
ance with French, did he? And 
but a partial acquaintance with 
English. Very rich—very correct 
indeed. Dicky would be revenged, 
but he did not yet quite see his 
way. Presently the clock struck 
one, and he was reminded of the 
dinner-hour. 

There are many shady retreats 
in the neighbourhood of the British 
Museum where the weary student 
may find refreshment—there used 
to be one, indeed, in the institu- 
tion itself, but the authorities, who 
are inexorable, and the dignity of 
knowledge discovered that the 
country people preferred Banbury 
buns to Babylon bulls, veal-and- 
ham pies to mummies and mar- 
bles, and so promptly removed it. 
Among the neighbouring _hos- 
telries, the one chosen by Dicky 
and his immediate circle of friends 
owned a sanded floor, a large fire- 
place, and half a dozen wooden 
cribs with settles, like those of the 
Cheshire Cheese and the Cock ;a 
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device by which the proprietors 
persuade the unthinking that their 
steaks and chops possess a hidden 
virtue unknown to places where 
the floor is carpeted and the seats 
are cushioned. 

He was still suffering from the 
excitement natural after a battle in 
which barren honour was the only 
result on which he could pride him- 
self. He dined alone, although 
there were friends in the other 
boxes. After his chop, he ordered 
a glass of the beverage which best 
he loved, whisky-and-water hot, 
and lighting a pipe—you may 
smoke in this establishment—be- 
gan to think how to recover his 
losses. Fifteen shillings a week. 
It was a good deal to lose. It was 
half his income. 

While he smoked, stirred his 
grog, and meditated, he was dis- 
turbed, agreeably at first, by the 
entrance of a man he knew. 

He was a very big man, with 
whiskers which grew all round his 
face and stuck out under his chin, 
leaving that feature free and clean. 
This gave him a truculent expres- 
sion. He looked all round the 
room, and espying his man, who 
was no other than Dicky, strode 
noisily across the floor, and bang- 
ing his fist on the table, uttered 
these remarkable words in the 
deepest bass ever heard : 

‘You precious scoundrel "” 

The other gentlemen in Dicky’s 
walk of life who were dining at the 
time naturally took a lively plea- 
sure in the prospect of a row; 
there was a general silence and 
craning of heads round the di- 
visions. 

‘You precious scoundrel! the 
stranger repeated. Then observing 
the presence of others, he ad- 
dressed the company generally : 

‘Gentlemen, I put it to you. 
You shall judge what a villain 
this fellow is. I have engaged 
him, for the last two years, ona 
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paper—a property of my own, gen- 
tlemen. You, as literary men, will 
appreciate the care and trouble I 
have had to nurse this property. 
My own child, gentlemen. I in- 
vented the title ; I found the capi- 
tal to start it; I bore the loss for 
six months, though I could ill 
afford it ; this double-dyed black- 
guard—’ 

‘ Draw it mild, I say,’ expostu- 
lated one of the hearers. ‘It isn’t 
parliamentary.’ 

*No, sir; I repeat, this double- 
dyed blackguard, to whom I have 
paid—ah ! paid enormous sums of 
money—’ 

‘Well,’ said Dicky, driven to 
desperation, ‘it was seven-and- 
six a week. What is it I’ve done? 
get on quicker, can’t you? Play 
up your pretty pipe, shepherd.’ 

The big man gnashed his teeth 
at this allusion to his voice. 

‘ This snake in the grass, gentle- 
men—but I must tell you that mine 
is a Christian paper and a Church 
paper. It is no other than the 
Christian Clerk and Vestryman’s 
Bosom Friend? 

It is difficult to explain why the 
countenances of the assembly re- 
laxed and their faces broadened 
into smiles. But so it was. 

‘The Christian Clerk—my pro- 
perty, my title. You would hardly 
believe, gentlemen, that after being 
in my employ on that paper for 
two years, after receiving, as I 
said, enormous sums of money, he 
sends me last week a collection of 
infamous paragraphs, bringing the 
clergy into ridicule, attacking the 
aristocracy, and breathing nothing 
short of open infidelity! Would 
you believe that, gentlemen ? And 
I trusted him, gentlemen, and 
printed it all, without even read- 
ing his proofs.’ 

There was a universal shout. 

Dicky, in a cold perspiration, 
saw at once, with a fearful fore- 
boding of what would happen next, 
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what Addalready happened. Hesaid 
nothing, but looked mutely round 
the well-known faces for sympathy. 

He received none. They were 
all laughing, except the unlucky 
proprietor of the paper, who raged 
in the midst. 

There was one other exception. 
In the box next to Dicky’s, but 
nearer the door, there sat a bearded 
gentleman, perhaps the greatest 
Bohemian of them all, who, in- 
stead of laughing with the rest, 
fixed his eyes on the injured editor 
and gravely wagged his head, ex- 
pressing by this movement his 
profound sympathy with the Chris- 
tian Clerk, 

Then Dicky laughed himself, 
and the merriment was general. 
But a worse thing happened. An- 
other man, whose face was only 
too well known to Mr. Carew, 
opened the door and looked up 
and down the room. Seeing the 
person he was in search of, he 
darted with a tigerish bound and 
something like a yell towards 
Dicky’s table. 

‘Now, sir,’ he cried in a pro- 
found bass, banging his fist on 
the table with a crash that rattled 
the crockery all over the room,— 
‘now, sir, what have you got to 
say to me?” 

‘ Nothing,’ said Dicky; ‘ only take 
care of the plates, and don’t de- 
stroy the property. They chargea 
great deal here for a broken glass.’ 

There was instantly a dead si- 
lence. 

The man was a very little man 
indeed, with an immense head and 
bearded face ; a very ferocious type 
of man—one who would have 
called himself Lucius Junius Brutus 
in the first years of the Revolution, 
and paraded the streets bawling 
‘Death to tyrants ! 

Dicky knew him too, but he 
was now reckless. 

‘Destroy the property ! echoed 
the new-comer. ‘Destroyer of 
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property yourself! Tell me again, 
what have you to say? I will 
expose you among your friends. 
Listen, gentlemen: this man has 
been on my staff for two years. 
I have learned to trust him; he 
has written for the Weekly Intelli- 
gence—my property, gentlemen.’ 

There was a grin of universal 
expectation on every face except 
that of the hairy genius above 
named, who caught the little man’s 
eye and shook his head with a 
sympathising gravity. 

‘The Weekly Intelligence. No 
doubt many of you here are sub- 
scribers.’ There was another grin 
at this hypothesis, which showed 
too amiable a confidence in the 
purchasing and reading powers of 
his audience. ‘This man here 
wrote for me.’ 

‘Are you,’ asked the proprietor 
of the Christian Clerk—‘are you 
the editor of that infamous journal? 
And do you, sir’—he turned to 
Dicky—‘ do you dare to say you 
wrote for the Christian Clerk at 
the same time that you wrote for the 
Weekly Intelligence? Hypocrite ? 

Dicky wagged his head, but an- 
swered not. 

‘Infamous journal, sir! what do 
you mean?’ cried the little man. 
‘Tl make you know, sir ; I'll teach 
you, sir.’ 

As he advanced, the big man re- 
treated, being, indeed, an egregious 
coward. But before he left the 
room he shook his fist at Dicky. 

‘You are discharged, sir; you 
are discharged. Ask for what I 
owe you, if you dare !’ 

As he left the room, the sympa- 
thising man of letters rose and left 
too. In five minutes he returned, 
and turned his grave and thought- 
ful face upon the other editor. 

He was still haranguing the 
room. He told how he had trusted 
in the radical principles of the 
man before him; how he believed 
him superior to the trammels of 
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superstition ; how he denounced 
kings, priests, and nobles, with a 
cheerful vigour which raised the 
circulation of the paper— 

‘Then you ought to have raised 
my pay,’ said Dicky. 

How his own confidence grew 
to such an extent that he even 
allowed the proofs to pass unread ; 
and how, gentlemen, how on this 
Sunday morning his attention had 
been drawn by a friend to an 
article in which the bishops and 
clergy of the Church of England 
were held up to general admiration 
as possessing all the virtues. 

There was no sympathy with 
this editor any more than with the 
first. He looked upon the grin- 
ning faces round him with a disgust 
too great for words. One counte- 
nance only was grave ; it was that 
already referred to. The bearded 
and long-haired man near the door 
preserved a calm and even sad 
demeanour when the editor’s glance 
fell upon him, only raising his 
hands in deprecation of Dicky’s 
iniquity. 

‘Now, Mr. Carew,’ he wound 
up, ‘you shall not say I tried to 
cheat you; there’s your money in 
full—he threw three half-crowns 
upon the table—‘and take your 
discharge.’ 

He put on his hat with tremen- 
dous vigour, and hurling defiant 
glances right and left, walked 
swiftly out. 

The man who had not laughed 
went out after him. 

Dicky, in the midst of acclama- 
tions, rose solemnly. 

‘It’s all true, gentlemen,’ he 
said. ‘I wrote for both those 
papers, and I must have mixed the 
articles. Anybody who knows of 
a vacancy may recommend me.’ 

‘If I hear of any, Dicky, that I 
can’t fill myself, you shall have the 
office,’ said one of them. 

The second clause of the promise 
exactly suited the sentiments of 
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the rest, who all repeated it, with 
slightly verbal alterations. Then 
the man with the long hair and 
the ragged beard came back with 
transfigured and radiant counte- 
nance. 

He had secured both jobs ! 

That man, the only one who 
saw the opportunity and seized it, 
is Now in comparative affluence. 
He is the principal literary prop 
of the Christian Clerk, whose cir- 
culation has trebled during the late 
religious revival; and he has led 
the Weekly Intelligence to dazzling 
heights of revolutionary audacity, 
in which even the editor himself 
sometimes feels dizzy. Of course 
his pay has been trebled too. 

The moral is obvious. 

It was with a heavy heart that 
Dicky turned into the street, the 
afternoon séance finished. No oc- 
casion for him to go back to the 
Museum for the present; the 
pamphlets and the magazines might 
rest undisturbed: his occupation 
was gone, and with it his salary. 

Presently he reflected on the 
cause of the sudden downfall of his 
worldly prospects, and he remem- 
bered that a third glass of gin-and- 
water was the cause of the fatal 
exchange of ‘copy’ for the papers, 
while an unwonted early visit to the 
house of convivial hospitality caused 
the outbreak with his Hermit. 

Then he met Miss Ethelreda 
Vyvyan in Holbern, on her way 
home from rehearsal. She skipped 
up in her artless and cheerful 
manner, and slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

‘Dicky, my boy, the grand- 
mother is ill, poor old girl, and 
you must pay up.’ 

‘Pay up, Popsy ?’ 

‘Don’t call me Popsy, because 
it’s cheek, and I won't allow it. I 
am Ethelreda Vyvyan, of the Royal 
Hemisphere Theatre, if you please. 
But you must pay up, old boy, 
whether you call me Popsy or 
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Ready, and it’s close upon five 
pounds. I'll toss you whether we 
make it four-ten or a fiver clear— 
come.’ 

‘I’m going into the City in- 
stantly,’ said Mr. Carew, ‘to see 
my lawyer. He is engaged in 
selling out some stock for me.’ 

‘Ah! and going down to West- 
moreland afterwards to see your 
dear old aunt who sends you such 
regular supplies, are you not? 
Now, Dicky, pay up, and no more 
humbug between friends. I wouldn’t 
bother, old man, if I didn’t want 
the dibs—I wouldn’t, really.’ 

‘I haven’t got any money, 
Popsy. That's the real truth’ 

‘Then give me what you have.’ 

‘I’ve got nothing, Popsy, except 
a pound, and I must pay my rent, 
mustn’t I? Your Dicky would 
have to find a lodging in the cauld 
cauld blast. Oh, shelter me!’ 

‘Dicky, it’s pretty clear you've 
been going it a little too free. 
Now take my advice, and stop it. 
You can pay grandmother at so 
much a week, if you like; but no 
shirking. Come and see me to- 
morrow morning, and tell me what 
you are going to do.’ 

Poor Dicky! He was going to 
do nothing—there was nothing to 
do. 

Then he began to curse his ill 
fortune. 

Then he advanced a step, and 
cursed his fatal habit of drink. 

Then he became suddenly and 
strangely repentant. 

And then, giving the rein to 
these wholesome meditations, he 
wandered up and down the streets, 
revolving wholesomely the evil 
effects of drink, till he came upon 
a place where a card was posted in 
the window inviting all to enter 
and take the pledge. 

Dicky thought of Mrs. Medlar’s 
advice, obeyed the invitation, and 
without further consideration put 
down the penny and took the oath. 
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At half-past nine that evening 
there was a knock at Mrs. Medlar’s 
door. 

It was Dicky Carew. He was 
leaning for support against the 
door-post ; his hat was at the back 
of his head ; he carried the clouded 
cane, but it was broken ; his knees 
bent beneath him; he bore the 
external appearance of one who 
had been drinking, not wisely, but 
too well. 

Mrs. Medlar looked at him with 
rising wrath. 

‘What have you got in your 
hand ?’ she asked. 

‘Itsh pledge,’ Dicky replied. 
‘I’ve come—tell you— Mishush 
Med — Med— Medlar — followed 
advishe—ekshlent advishe—took 
pledge—thought you'd like—look 
atit. Besht of woman. Thought 
I'd pleashe you.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As for the head of the Revel 
house—the unlucky Fred—he was 
spending his three days of grace in 
a condition of absolute terror and 
remorse. He saw the hour ap- 
proaching—he counted the strokes 
—when the house, such as it was, 
of his sisters would be literally 
stripped, and he did not dare tell 
his secret. He sat and listened, 
pretending to take an interest in 
their hopes and plans ; he did not 
dare to tell his wife—the wife whom 
he did not dare to own. As always 
happens, he repented when it was 
too late. I do not know whether 
his repentance was quite of the 
kind advocated by the Christian 
preacher ; but it was deep and real, 
because he was extremely sorry. 
He knew that there was going to 
be a mauvais quart d’heure, and 
he did not at all see his way to 
making things pleasant when the 
furniture was actually carried off. 
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He foresaw the winged words of 
Adie, the tears of Marion; and he 
dreaded the explanation he should 
have to offer to his wife. 

For ten pounds and a box of 
cigars he had bought this misery. 
It was the dearest purchase he had 
ever made. 

Frederick Revel was not a young 
man who preferred evil to good, 
nor had what was meant when we 
talk of the vices of a young man. 
He did not, for instance, like Mr. 
Richard Carew, fall about the stairs 
on his way to bed. But he loved 
the semblance of an easy life, and 
he desired above all to keep things 
smooth. Had he been a prophet 
in Israel in those days when the 
kings liked to hear pleasant oracles, 
though Rabshakeh, with the tartan 
of Esarbanipal, was already knock- 
ing at the gate Gennath, Fred 
Revel would have sat before the 
king with smiling face and brow of 
unclouded sweetness prophesying 
the most delightful future. For the 
sake of keeping things pleasant for 
himself, he was content to take 
Marion’s money day by day; in 
order to make life more pleasant, 
he fell in love with Winifred ; and, 
not to disturb the existing pleasant- 
ness, he had forborne to consult 
his sister when he borrowed the 
money for which they were all three 
now going to pay. 

A contemptible young man! 
Well, yes; if vou please. The 
curious thing about life is the way 
in which these contemptible young 
mensometimes manage to get liked. 
Everybody liked Fred. ‘The wo- 
men liked him for his bonny face 
and that sweet smile of his which 
came so easily, meant so little, and 
yet seemed tomean so much. Men 
liked him too—that is, men of a 
sympathetic turn—why, it would 
be hard to say, but principally 
because he was always in a good 
temper. Fred spoke ill of no man, 
because he harboured no malice; 
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he never clashed with any one, 
because he had no ambition; he 
never refused to listen, and never 
grumbled at his own lot. Think 
what it is to be a man who is no- 
body’s rival, who envies no man, 
who is in no one’s way, and who is 
always genial, friendly, and in a 
good humour. A most contempt- 
ible young man! But there are 
many of his kind in their own fair- 
weather craft lying at anchor up 
HaslarCreek. A young man whose 
ideas of pleasure would expand 
with his available powers of spend- 
ing and borrowing, but who would 
never cease to desire enjoyment of 
some kind, were it only that of the 
Neapolitan beggar—to be in the 
shade and enjoy the softened re- 
flection of the glaring sun from the 
opposite wall; a young man to 
whom work of any kind is so dis- 
tasteful as to be impossible ; a man 
without a backbone. 

The day before the fatal morning 
he made a little effort to com- 
municate the trouble that was im- 
pending. 

It was after breakfast; Marion 
was engaged upon her work ; Adie 
was gone marketing; Fred was 
walking up and down the room 
restlessly. 

‘ Marion,’ he said, ‘I want forty 
pounds.’ 

She remembered a former re- 
quest that she should invest her 
money in a sleeping partnership. 

‘What is it for, Fred ? 

‘ Never mind what it is for. 
you let me have it?’ 

‘How can I? I have not a 
quarter of the money.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! always the same story. 
Have you not fifteen hundred 
pounds in the Stocks? Can you 
not sell out a paltry hundred for 
me when I ask it of you?” 

‘My poor Fred,’ she replied, 
‘how often am I to tell you that 
the income we get from that sum 
is our only stand-by, and that no- 
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thing—no necessity, however press- 
ing—shall make me part with it? 

Even then, had he only told her ! 
But he did not dare. 

He put on his hat hastily and 
went out of the room, to wander 
about restless and wretched the 
whole day. Winifred watched and 
waited in vain for her husband, who 
did not see her that evening. 

In the language of certain wri- 
ters, Fred was not quite bad, be- 
cause he was sorry to think of 
what was coming upon him. All 
the rogues who somehow miss 
general abhorrence may be de- 
fended on much the same plea. 
The French jury brought in ex- 
tenuating circumstances for the 
man who murdered his father and 
his mother, on the ground that he 
was an orphan. We are told that 
Mr. Kakistos is not wholly a villain, 
because he loves his mother, or 
because he sheds tears of repent- 
ance before his flogging, or because 
he groans when he remembers the 
Egyptian flesh-pots of his youth, or 
because he has given a sovereign to 
convert the natives of Fiji, or be- 
cause he assures the chaplain that 
he is very sorry for having mur- 
dered his grandfather, married his 
grandmother, beaten his wife, and 
starved his children. Where is the 
old-fashioned villain, all wicked- 
ness, and as hard as nails? No- 
where. I declare he is extinct— 
gone out with cock-fighting, the 
P. R., the highway robber, and 
Jonathan Wild. But plenty of 
things as bad as those he used to 
do are perpetrated by smooth- 
handed young gentlemen like Fred 
Revel. What he had done was as 
bad. And yet he was no vulgar 
rogue, and would have scorned any 
action which might seem to him 
openly dishonest. 

And what would Winifred say ? 

A man of so gelatinous a na- 
ture ought not to fall in love at all. 
Of course love is supposed to im- 
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ply intelligent selection ; it involves 
an average vigour of mind, a cer- 
tain amount of determination and 
pluck—none but the brave, we 
know, deserve the fair. It means 
perseverance, because every fefit 
commis who marries on a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year is 
proud of having achieved, by in- 
dustry and the display of extraor- 
dinary talents, a position which 
enables him to bring his bride to 
her cottage home; it means self- 
reliance, because no one would 
get engaged who was not full of 
trust in his own abilities ; it means, 
in the popular estimation, a great 
many lesser things—notably, a 
proof of the unselfish nature of the 
young man in giving up everything, 
—club-life, independence, liberty, 
and the rest—for the sake of a 
woman. 

Yes; but Fred, unfortunately, 
flew in the face of the moral phi- 
losophy of love, by slipping into it 
because it was pleasant, and mar- 
rying secretly because that was 
more pleasant. 

What is to be done with a man 
whose only notion of life is to have 
and to enjoy? It is fitting that 
sorrow and vexation should fall 
upon him; it is well to read him 
stern lessons, which he must learn 
whether he likes it or not, and may 
lay to heart if he chooses; but 
what about those on whom his ac- 
tions bring trouble? There are 
three women now—at first there 
were but two—who will mourn 
and lament if this young man 
come to harm. 

He was a worthless chap, said 
schoolmaster Owen, who ought to 
know a worthless chap when he 
saw one, if experience is any use. 
It is not for me to defend him, or 
to call for any sympathy. From 
his childhood upwards he had 
grasped at pleasure as the only 
good ; he was blinded by his own 
passionate desire for enjoyment ; 
VOL. XVII. 
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he could not see beyond the pre- 
sent ; he could not suffer more than 
the present pain. Why people liked 
him it is impossible to say, except 
that it was because he was so san- 
guine and so light hearted. 

But here is a point of difficulty : 
he was, being a poor man, quite 
useless and morally inferior. Sup- 
pose he had been rich, what a 
wealth of good qualities would have 
covered over and hidden, so that 
they could never have been sus- 
pected, these faults which bad for- 
tune brought conspicuously to the 
front! He could not work, it is 
true, having no power of applica- 
tion; nor could he refrain from 
present enjoyment if it was in any 
way to be obtained; but these were 
defects quite unlikely to be noted 
in the daily life and conversation 
of a wealthy man. On the other 
hand, he was as handsome as 
Apollo ; he was physically brave, 
he was truthful, he was honest and 
honourable in such general deal- 
ings as required no money, he had 
proclivities in the direction of art, 
he was of good taste, and he was as 
generous as Alcibiades. In fact, 
Fred often reminded one of that gal- 
lant who, in his time, seems to have 
moulded his character on the well- 
known lines of Absalom. Pro- 
bably tradition brought the story 
of Absalom to Athens by way of 
Tyre and Cyprus. 

Whence it follows that pros- 
perity, and not adversity at all, has 
uses to many men as sweet as the 
fire to a bottle of port on a frosty 
day. I believe I should myself— 
But of course we should all be 
better, once out of the mire of 
savagery and over-feeding, were 
we free to go our own way, 
cultivate our taste, and gratify our 
sympathies. Lord, make and keep 
us rich. Amen. 

Fred appeared in the morning in 
a state of agitation quite singular 
and previously unknown. For the 
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first time in his life he was ashamed 
of himself. He was in the position 
of a criminal about to be arrested, 
to whom escape was impossible. 

He trifled with his breakfast and 
could eat nothing. Marion, busy 
with her thoughts, took no notice, 
and presently went away on acom- 
mercial visit to Mr. Burls. Adie, 
who poured out his tea for him, 
saw there was something wrong, 
but forbore till Marion was gone. 

‘Now,’ she said when the door 
was closed upon her sister, ‘ what 
is it, Fred? Tell me.’ 

‘Nothing,’ he replied faintly. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense. Tell me 
everything.’ 

‘Can you bear to hear every- 
thing ?’ he asked in a hollow voice, 
not at all feigned. 

‘I must, I suppose, some time or 
other,’ said his sister. ‘Come, 
Fred dear, don’t be a baby. Take 
your finger out of your mouth, and 
let me have a clean breast at 
once.’ 

‘Well, hang it, Adie, you might 
be a little sympathetic. You know 
how unlucky I’ve been.’ 

‘I do know that, Fred.’ She 
patted his hand with her soft and 
slender fingers, and sank down at 
his feet in a pretty unstudied atti- 
tude—-all Adie’s attitudes were un- 
studied. ‘I do know, Fred. You've 
been so unlucky as to be born with 
a great desire for good things and 
no money. Sohave I. I am ex- 
actly like you. Nobody could be 
more unlucky than youand I. Let 
us sympathise together. Poor 
Marion is not too lucky either, be- 
cause she has to work for all three 
of us. Let us sympathise with her 
too.’ 

‘Three months ago, Adie, I was 
hard up,’ he began solemnly. 

‘ Why, my dear boy, what were 
you yesterday, or four months ago, 
or any time since I first knew you ? 
You were hard up when we were 
in the nursery together. For good- 
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ness sake do not look so solemn, 
Fred, you frighten me.’ 

* Do let me go on, Adie; it is no 
laughing matter. I went to a man 
named Saul, a money-lender, and 
asked for an advance. He came 
here to see the security.’ 

‘What security? asked Adie, 
with quickening apprehension. 

* The—the furniture, you know.’ 

‘But that is not yours. It is 
Marion’s.’ 

‘It is mine and yours, I suppose, 
as well as Marion’s. My father 
left no will. At all events it is too 
late to ask whose it is, because he 
came here and took an inventory. 
Then he made me sign a bill of 
sale—’ 

‘ What is that ? 

‘And gave me ten pounds and a 
box of cigars. The bill was dated 
at three months, and it was for 
thirty pounds. Nowit has mounted 
to forty. And, Adie, the bill falls 
due to-day.’ 

‘But, Fred, you have no money. 
Tell me, can he take you—O 
Fred, can he take you to prison ?” 

‘No, but he can take the chairs 
and things— Hush !’—he turned 
very pale—‘I hear steps on the 
stairs. They are coming up now.’ 

Adie sprang to her feet with a 
sudden horror upon her. 

The door opened, and Mr. Sau! 
appeared alone. But there were 
two men behind him, and a van 
drew up to the door. 

* Now, Mr. Revel,’ he said, taking 
off his hat with a bow to the young 
lady, ‘this is the day, you know, 
and I suppose you are ready to 
meet your liabilities ? 

‘No, I am not.’ 

‘Hum! that’s awkward. ‘Then 
you have found a good name, per- 
haps.’ 

‘No, I have not.’ 

‘Well, you will give me fresh 
security ?” 

‘I have none.’ 

‘Not a single friend to help 
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you? Not any to help this young 
lady? Not any other property?” 

‘None—nothing. You must do 
what you please.’ 

‘Ha! Well, I am very sorry, 
but we must proceed to remove 
the furniture. Benjamin, you may 
come in.’ 

Two men came in, and without 
further ceremony began to put 
chairs together and move things 
about. 

‘What are they going to do, 
Fred ?’ cried Adie. 

‘ They are going to take away all 
our furniture,’ her brother replied. 

‘I am very sorry, young lady, 
very sorry indeed, to place you to 
any inconvenience ; but the law, 
you know, the law—’ 

‘ But it is not my brother’s fur- 
niture. It is my sister’s—all of it.’ 

‘ That’s awkward too, because he 
said it was his own,’ 

The men went on in a swift 
business-like way. In three jour- 
neys up and down stairs they had 
dismantled the room, and left no- 
thing but the carpet. 

‘ Not my music too?’ Adie cried, 
as a profane hand was laid upon 
her little music-stool. 

‘ Everything, Benjamin,’ said Mr. 
Saul. 

‘Everything ?’ she asked. ‘Are 
you going to take our wardrobes?’ 

‘Everything, Benjamin,’ said 
Mr. Saul, addressing his assistant, 
and not looking at the girl. 

‘Oh, stop !’ she cried ; ‘ stay till 
my sister comes home. I think 
she will be able to pay off the 
money, or some of it. Leave us 
our Own room, at any rate.’ 

Mr. Saul waved his hand with 
dignity in the direction of Fred, as 
much as to say, ‘ You see the real 
culprit ; I pity, but cannot help you.’ 

In the presence of the men Adie 
said nothing to her brother, who 
walked backwards and forwards 
with flushed cheek and restless step. 

*Can’t you stop them at all, 
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Fred?’ she asked. ‘Must every- 
thing go? Oh, what will Marion 
say?” 

He seized his hat and rushed 
from the room, leaving the girl 
alone with the men. 

‘Show me,’ she said, ‘ yourautho- 
rity for taking these things.’ 

He drew out of his pocket the 
bill of sale. 

‘There is my authority, young 
lady. I would advise you not to 
resist it.’ 

‘Resist it? I resist it? How 
can I? Will you let me take one 
or two things with me? ‘They are 
in the other room.’ 

‘ Benjamin,’ he replied, ‘go with 
the young lady into her room, and 
bring me what she wants to take 
away.’ 

“No, sir,’ she said proudly. ‘If 
I am to have the company of you 
and your assistants inmy ownroom, 
I shall leave you to do your worst. 
The worst is, to take away every- 
thing, is it not? 

‘That is the worst,’ said Mr. 
Saul. ‘I assure you, if I had known 
that I was advancing money on the 
security offurnitureused bya young 
lady, I would have refused the loan, 
I would indeed.’ 

‘That is your worst. Then I 
will tell you that you are a cheat, 
and a thief, and a villain. You 
gave my brother ten pounds, and 
you exact forty. You are a Shy- 
lock.’ 

By this time the room was re- 
duced to the carpet, which the men 
began to take up. 

Mr. Saul, who had not expected 
to meet any one in the place ex- 
cept Fred, looked a little discon- 
certed. 

‘How glad I am,’ said Adie, 
‘that Marion’s picture is gone!’ 

‘Eh! what? Picture? Mr. 
Saul wasevidently alarmed. ‘Where 
is the inventory? Why the devil, 

3enjamin, can’t you tick off things ? 
Where’s the picture ?” 
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‘Pictures? There — here you 
are,’ said his assistant. 

‘ Now remember, young lady, if 
anything has been taken away, 
pledged, or lent, or sold, it is frau- 
dulent, and will lead you and your 
brother to serious trouble. Ben- 
jamin, there’s something about a 
picture that I don’t understand. 
Go up to Mr. Revel’s bedroom, 
three-pair back ; look in the cup- 
boards first, and then go out on 
the roof. Ha! I am a Shylock, 
am I? I’ve had to do with real 
ladies before now—not ladies in 
Lowland-street, with a brother who 
lives by billiards—real ladies, and 
I’ve always found something put 
out upon the roof. Go and look 
on the roof, Benjamin. There 
you'll find the picture, no doubt. 
My picture.’ 

‘I wish my brother was here to 
thrash you,’ said Adie, with flashing 
eyes. ‘ You cheat him because he is 
made to be the prey of such crea- 
tures as yourself; but you would 
not dare insult him before his face. 
When he is gone, you insult me. 
Of course, no one expects from a 
money-lender the smallest resem- 
blance to a gentleman; but one 
might expect some trace of civili- 
sation; costermongers even are 
careful in their speech when they 
talk to ladies. Money-lenders, I 
suppose, rank below costermon- 
gers.’ 

The words were brave enough, 
but the girl’s heart was swelling 
within her. Mr. Saul made no 
reply, but presently soundly rated 
Benjamin because his visit to the 
roof produced nothing. 

Then the carpet was taken up, 
and Adie remembered her friend 
the schoolmaster. 

He was in school, presiding at 
his desk over a little band of twenty 
scholars, divided into two classes. 
They were the sons of the small 
shopkeepers in Lowland-street and 
its environs—people too proud to 
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send them to the national schools, 
where they would have learned 
quite enough for all their wants in 
life, and feeling a glow of pride 
at the reflection that Johnny 
and Harry were learning Latin. 
Owen Rhyl, meantime, taught the 
children what he could in the 
slow old-fashioned method of in- 
struction, accompanied by the 
quick old-fashioned method of 
stimulant. He was perched on his 
chair with his little legs tucked 
under it, his long coat sweeping to 
the floor like an academical robe, 
and his puckered face bent over a 
battered copy of Cesar. He was 
finishing off the grammatical por- 
tion of his lecture, and with one 
eye on the clock, which pointed 
to a quarter before twelve, was 
beginning a short address on 
the character and exploits of his 
author. 

‘What is it, Miss Adie?’ be- 
coming suddenly conscious that the 
young lady was standing in front 
of his desk. ‘Silence, every boy, 
or I will cane the whole school 
from top to bottom. Fifty lines 
for Smith ; half an hour for Bum- 
pus ; all the school an hour to stay 
in.’ 

‘Come out as soon as you can, 
Mr. Owen,’ she whispered with a 
tremulous voice. ‘Come out and 
see me ; we are in terrible trouble.’ 

The schoolmaster looked again 
at the clock. It wanted eight 
minutes to twelve. Nothing the 
parents disliked more than the 
dismissal of their boys a moment 
before their time. By so much 
were they defrauded of their rights. 
Fortuately, he heard a clock some- 
where striking the hour. 

‘We are five minutes slow,’ he 
said. ‘ Boys, you may go. Those 
I told to stay in just now shall be 
let off for once.’ 

All took up their books and were 
off in a moment, except two. 
‘There’s Candy Secundus and 
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Holybone Primus, kept in as 
usual,’ he explained. ‘Stay, I'll 
cane them both instead, and let 
them go. I sha’n’t be a minute 
working them off. Come here, you 
boys, and be caned. You deserve 
it richly, both of you. Candy Se- 
cundus first, because he’s the worst.’ 

He grasped his cane and de- 
scended to the field of action, the 
smali space in front of his desk, 
whichactedasa narrow arena, there 
being just room, and nothing to 
spare, for the caning of a boy. It 
wasalso the intellectual gymnasium, 
being used for the standing of a 
class, and such scholastic evolu- 
tions. 

‘Oh, no,’ cried the girl; ‘ let them 
off this time. Iam sure they have 
done nothing very bad. Go away, 
boys, as quick as you can. Mr. 
Owen is the kindest master in the 
world, and lets you off.’ 

They needed no second invita- 
tion, but grinned and dispersed 
themselves. To be sure, a caning 
here and there mattered little. 

The schoolroom empty, Adie sat 
down and gave way to the tears 
that her pride kept back before the 
man above. 

Mr. Owen waited patiently, stand- 
ing before her with the cane still 
in his hand, as if she was a culprit, 
and he was about to administer 
punishment. 

‘When you are composed, my 
dear,’ he said at length, shaking the 
instrument, as if he meant to begin 
as soon as she was ready. 

‘I must cry,’ she said ; ‘I am in 
such a rage that I must cry. Oh, 
Mr. Owen, it is worse than when I 
asked you to give me something to 
eat, and that was bad enough! 
Fred has been borrowing money, 
and they are carrying away all our 
furniture.’ 

‘How much money ? Mr. Owen 
asked. ‘I’ve got—don't tell Wini- 
fred, because it was meant as a 
surprise for her—lI've got twenty 


pounds in the Post-office bank. 
Will that be of any use? Come 
with me, my dear. No; you stay 
here, while I go and see what can 
be done.’ 

He found Mr. Saul superintend- 
ing the removal of the bedroom 
furniture. 

‘Whatis the amount of the debt?’ 
he asked. 

‘More than you can pay, old 
shaver,’ Mr. Saul replied, with a 
fine politeness. ‘ Now don't inter- 
rupt by asking conundrums, but 
just get out of our way.’ 

‘What the devil do you mean !’ 
the litte Welshman cried in a boil- 
ing rage. ‘I am a friend of the 
family—’ 

‘A pretty family—’ the creditor 
began. 

‘Look here,’ said Mr. Owen, 
turning up the sleeves of his coat, 
which were much too long, in case 
matters should take an assault and 
battery turn, which he ardently 
desired—‘ look here. I’ve asked 
you a civil question, and got an 
uncivil answer. If you dare to say 
a word against the family, ’I—T'll 
—TI'll break every bone in your 
great fat body, you lumbering 
money-grubber 

There was little doubt, from the 
fiery and Early Briton-like expres- 
sion of his eyes, that he would do 
it. Cadwallader and Caractacus 
must have been awful warriors to 
tackle—one wonders how the Ro- 
mans worried through with the job. 
Mr. Saul collapsed; that is, he 
became civil. 

‘I’m sure I don’t want to say 
anything against the family. The 
young man will make me lose a lot 
of money as it is,and that’s enough, 
Itakeit. But perhaps youwill pay 
the amount. It’s a matter of thirty- 
nine nineteen eleven. Say forty.’ 

That was too much. Mr. Owen 
groaned aloud. 

‘Can't you give us a day or two 
to look round ?’ 
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‘Why, you've already had three 
days. Be reasonable now. Ben- 
jamin, wake up. Hang it! one 
would think you were working by 
the hour. Now then, sir, there’s 
the case. Cash advanced : bill of 
sale on the furniture. No money 
forthcoming: furniture sold. Is 
that straight and fair, or isn’t it ? 
If it isn’t, pay the money on the 
nail to me, Mr. Saul of Thavies Inn, 
and the goods shall be all taken 
out of the cart again.’ 

Mr. Owen retreated. 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘is there no 
one else to ask?” 

‘Of course there is. There is 
Dr. Chacomb. Oh, even Marion 
would not mind my asking his help 
in such a strait as this. He will 
be at the hospital now.’ 

Mr. Owen lost no time between 
Lowland-street and the hospital. 

He had a short interview with 
the great physician, who was in 
the very rush and flow of business. 
But he came away with the school- 
master instantly. 

‘I know Saul. I’ve had deal- 
ings with him. Here, hansom! 
Now then, Mr. Owen, jump in. 
Fred Revel is a more worthless 
rascal than ever I thought him,’ 
said the doctor. ‘You know him 
—yes, you know the family. I have 
heard of you, Mr. Owen, and your 
daughter.’ 

‘Yes, I know him,’ said the 
schoolmaster savagely. ‘Curse 
him!’ 

‘Ah, you would like to punch 
his reckless young head! It’s no 
good, my dear sir, not the least 
good in the world. He belongs to 
a tribe with whom kicking would 
be quite thrown away. Iam sure 
you must have observed in your 
professional experience some boys 
who are none the better for all your 
benevolent caning, and would be 
none the better if Solomon was in 
your chair.’ 


‘T have,’ said Mr. Owen. ‘ Can- 
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dy Secundus is a case in point. 
And I’ve often thought that Alci- 
biades must have been another. 
He once boxed a schoolmaster’s 
ears, and does not appear to have 
been caned for it, as he should 
have if it had been me.’ 

‘No doubt. 1am going to see 
Mr. Saul, and get the sticks back 
again; but it will all come over 
again. No experience will teach 
that boy anything,’ 

Mr. Owen got down at the 
usurer’s office, and hastened back to 
comfort Adie. 

He found her in the dismantled 
and empty room. With her, Ma- 
rion. 

‘I could sit down and cry, Ma- 
rion,’ she was saying, ‘if there was 
anything to sit down upon. But 
one can’t cry standing, it’s too 
ridiculous, It’s like the nuns in 
the picture. And, besides, it won't 
bring back our things.’ 

‘Where is Fred?’ Marion asked. 

‘I donot know. He ran away, 
and left me to face the enemy by 
myself. Marion, don’t say any- 
thing to the poor boy.’ 

Adie, as we have seen before, 
reserved to herself jealously the 
right of reproaching her brother—a 
right which she executed in secret 
and with discretion. 

‘What could I say, Adie? The 
thing is, what are we to do?’ 

‘Come down-stairs, Miss Ma- 
rion,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘ You 
shall have Winifred’s room, and 
Winifred and Miss Adie shall have 
mine, and I will sleep up here on 
the floor till you get your things 
back.’ 

‘And Fred?’ asked Marion. 

‘Fred may sleep on Ais floor, 
replied Adie. ‘As he has done 
all the mischief, let him have some 
of the suffering.’ 

‘Mr. Owen,’ Marion said, ‘ how 
shall we thank you?’ She took his 
hand and looked her thanks with 
brimming eyes. 
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‘He wanted to lend us all the 
money he had in the world, 
Adie cried. ‘I thank him,’ throw- 
ing her arms round the little man’s 
neck, —‘I thank him, so.’ She 
kissed him a dozen times, till 
his cheeks burned with unwonted 
glow, and his eyes looked as fiery 
as Prince Llewellyn’s, or those of 
the bard praying that ruin might 
seize the ruthless king. Then, be- 
cause his heart was full, he pulled 
himself from the girl’s embrace and 
hurried down-stairs. 

* Adie ’— Marion began. 

‘Marion,’ interrupted her sister, 
‘please don’t look so solemn. 
Now listen, and reproach me after- 
wards. Things were too serious 
for thinking about what was proper, 
and so I just sent that dear little 
man to the Hospital for Gout, and 
told Dr. Chacomb.’ 

Marion sighed. 

‘Yes, dear, that is just what I 
did. As Dr. Chacomb does not want 
to marry me, there is no pocket- 
ing of what they call maidenly re- 
serve. Besides, I want my dresses 
back again. If they were to be 
sold we should have—just think— 
not a single thing in all the world 
except what we stand in,—not even 
a clean collar to put on.’ 

But they had another and an 
unexpected friend who now tapped 
at the door. It was Dicky Carew. 

‘Miss Marion,’ he began, in a 
breathless way, ‘am I too late?’ 

‘What for, Mr. Carew? We 
have had our furniture seized, that 
is all.’ 

‘But it can’t be sold at a mo- 
ment’s notice. They had no busi- 
ness to carry it off at all. I saw 
them removing the things in the 
van, and asked whose they were. 
Then I hurried round to my place 
to get some papers. Please wait 
a quarter of an hour if you can.’ 

He left them again, and they 
heard him run up-stairs and knock 
at the Hermit’s door. He was in 
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his dressing-gown reading his valu- 
able memoirs. 

‘Mr. Lilliecrip— Dicky began. 

‘You need not make any apolo- 
gies, Mr. Carew; they are worth- 
less. Nothing would induce me 
to employ you any more. You 
have brought me back my papers, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Apologies be hanged! he re- 
plied. ‘I’ve lost more than your 
appointment since I saw you last. 
That is not what I came for, Mr. 
Lilliecrip. And as for the papers 
of yours in my possession, what 
would you give to get them back ? 

‘Eh?’ 

‘What would you give me, sup- 
posing I sold them to you back 
again? Mind, they are worth a 
great deal. They are worth all my 
revenge, because I intended show- 
ing them about. I was going to 
make you a general laughing-stock. 
I was going to take it out of you 
for my three years’ servitude. Now 
I offer to sell all this to you. What 
will you give ?” 

Mr. Lilliecrip gasped for breath. 

‘Come now, my jovial Hermit,’ 
—Dicky,being quite recovered, was 
able to afford a little geniality,— 
‘come now, friar of the lonely 
dell, set the muscatel a-flowing. 
Ah, stay, gentle stranger,’ — he 
pointed to the cupboard,—‘ there's 
no rest like the tap for the Pilgrim 
of Love.’ 

‘You would—ah!—you would 
like a glass of wine ?’ 

‘I would, strange as it may ap- 
pear. Palmer with the sandal 
shoon and cockles in thy hair, I 
would once taste of thy hospitality.’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip opened the 
cupboard-door. Dicky’s wildest 
dreams were more than realised, 
for it was full of bottles with the 
silver foil. 

‘Moselle or champagne, Mr. 
Carew? Or perhaps you would 
prefer sparkling burgundy ?’ 


‘Sparkling burgundy sounds 
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rich,’ said Dicky; ‘but I should 
just for once like a whole bottle 
of champagne. Come, holy father, 
brother cellarer, brother cook, and 
brother treasurer to boot, let us 
have a bottle of the creamiest and 
frothiest. I am like Byron, be- 
cause I can’t resist the offer of 
champagne; and I am not like 
Byron, because I was never offered 
any before. Corkscrew, aged 
ascetic ?” 

Dicky was master of the situa- 
tion, and he felt it. Besides, a 
state of absolute destitution as re- 
gards income is not at first with- 
out a certain exhilaration, a gentle 
stimulus to the spirits. 

He took a tumbler, poured out 
a glass, and drank it off, with a 
nod and a smack of the lips. 

‘Gad! he said. ‘Do you posi- 
tively mean to tell me that you 
mortify the flesh day after day 
with this’-—he poured out another, 
and drank it—‘ this nectar? “The 
Pope he leads a happy life”—an- 
other glass—‘ only three tumblers 
in a bottle! I should like another. 
But no.’ 

He finished it, and sat on the 
table, dangling his legs with a 
beaming countenance. 

‘Come, solitary of Sahara, 
what will you give for this pre- 
cious manuscript? Here are your 
recollections of King Pharaoh, and 
how you dined with Rehoboam. 
Here is a bolster of about the 
liveliest lies ever put together. 
What shall we say for this lot? 
Refuse, and they go, with a history 
of the Hermit of Lowland-street, 
supposed by some to be the Wan- 
dering Jew, to the Daily Firework. 
I shall get the job. I shall write 
three columns in leaded type. 
Buzwing, who attends our evenings, 
will do the leader. You will be 
so shown up to derision, so illus- 
trated and exemplified by every 
big name from Gyges to Napoleon, 
that on the whole I think you will 
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wish you had not quarrelled with 
your private secretary, or never 
gone into the hermiting line. Come, 
what shall we say?” 

‘You have me at a disadvan- 
tage,’ replied the Hermit, whose 
face, during Dicky’s harangue, had 
expressed every shade of terror 
and indignation. ‘I wish to have 
the papers back: that is quite 
true. Your presence is offensive, 
and I wish to see you gone; and 
I wish also to buy your silence.’ 

‘Buy them all,’ said Dicky. 
‘Buy them all, rollicking reveller 
and lonely tippler. I am in a 
hurry. Thirty pounds will buy the 
lot.’ 

Mr. Lilliecrip hesitated. 

‘Thirty pounds before I count 
three, or I go. One.’ 

‘But I—’ 

‘Two—th— 

‘I consent.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, Dicky 
rushed down the stairs again, hold- 
ing in his hand six bank-notes, 
white and crisp, for 5/. each. 
Marion was alone in the empty 
room. He lost all the bounce 
he had put on with his late em- 
ployer as he opened the door, and 
came in quite humbly. 

‘Miss Revel,’ he said, stammer- 
ing, ‘I am very sorry. I know 
something about those money- 
lenders. I—I—have got a little 
money by me—put away in a 
stocking, you know. I’ve brought 
it to you. Take it, please, and 
let me fetch all the sticks back 
again. It’s only thirty pounds.’ 

‘O Mr. Carew! But I can- 
not.’ 

‘You must, Miss Revel. You 
will, I am sure, to oblige me. No, 
not to oblige me—for the sake of 
your sister ?” 

‘But, Mr. Carew, why do you—’ 

‘Because you—Oh, it’s for your 
own, Miss Marion. No, don’t 
turn away. I know well enough 
what a distance there is between 
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you and me. Dicky Carew is not 
blind; he understands more than 
people think. Suppose he has 
dared to love and respect you for 
three years, he has known all the 
time that it was nothing but such 
love and respect as a servant may 
pay his mistress. God bless you, 
Miss Marion 

‘Mr. Carew, I cannot take your 
money. I cannot, indeed.’ 

At that moment the dooropened, 
and Mr. Owen appeared again. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said, 
‘I’ve gotmy money. Mrs. Candy 
—she’s a good soul, though a little 
short of temper—advanced it out 
of the till on my Post-office bank- 
book. Here it is—twenty pounds. 
We can buy back some of the fur- 
niture, at any rate. They have 
only got the right to take what 
will pay for the bill.’ 

Dicky Carew patted him on the 
back. 

‘Good man,’ he said, ‘ you shall 
give the boys a half-holiday for 
this. Now, Miss Revel, you've 
got enough to defy the money- 
lender and all his malice. Let us 
go together, Mr. Owen, and pay 
off the sharks.’ 

But there was yet another visitor 
—Dr. Chacomb. 
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He entered in his quiet and self- 
possessed manner, shook Marion’s 
hand silently, and nodded to 
Carew. 

‘You here, Carew? Miss Revel, 
I am happy to say that the little 
difficulties are removed. The man 
will send back your things at once ; 
and you will have no further trouble 
about it.’ 

‘We are deeply grateful, Dr. 
Chacomb.’ 

‘Not at all. The rascal abated 
half his claim directly he saw that 
he had me to deal with. He will 
place his men at your disposal, and 
you will have only to see that 
everything is put back exactly as 
they took it away. Good-morning, 
Miss Revel ; I am going down to 
Chacomb to-morrow; but I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you 
next week.’ 

‘Now,’ said Dicky, with fallen 
face, when he was fairly gone, ‘I 
sha’n’t have the pleasure of getting 
your things back for you. I’ve 
sold my revenge for nothing but a 
speech. What a pity! What a 
pity ! 

*And now,’ said Mr. Owen, 
grumbling, ‘I shall have to take 
back this money to Mrs. Candy. 
Miss Marion, do keep it for me.’ 


[To be continued. ] 











AN ITALIAN NOVEL. 


Ir would be manifestly unfair to 
judge of the character of the in- 
habitants of a whole country by 
one work ; but when that one work 
is a novel, and has gone through 
seven editions, we may be sure 
that it touches the feelings and 
meets with the sympathies of at 
least some large portion of the 
people in whose language it is 
written. Such is a novel in Italian, 
called the Blind Girl of Sorrento. 
Published at Naples, in two very 
small volumes of about 150 pages 
each, upon inferior paper, and cost- 
ing here in England the seemingly 
high price of half a crown, it must 
have pleased a large circle of readers 
in the south, at all events, if not in 
the other parts of Italy. 

The author is Francesco Mas- 
triani, who has written a good many 
other works, some of which do not 
appear to have got beyond a first 
edition, buta kind of promiseis given 
that they will, for they are adver- 
tised as being frst editions. Some 
of them have reached a second, and 
one its fifth in 1869. This last, 
however, was written before 1864, 
as the continuation of the same 
story had reached its fourth edition 
at that date. 

The author appears to be a popu- 
lar writer, and the title of the work 
just referred to, AZy Own Corpse, 
so great a favourite as to require 
five editions and to carry on its 
continuation to a fourth, supports 
the opinion we are likely to form 
of the public taste in considering 
the Blind Girl of Sorrento. 

The outline of the story which 
has pleased many thousands of 
Italian readers would be worked 


up in a different way in France, 
Germany, or England, but in neither 
of these countries could the details 
take the form they do in the hands 
of this Italian author. There is a 
tone not merely of melancholy, but 
of absolute misery throughout the 
whole. Not one of the leading 
characters has any period of happi- 
ness, unless, indeed, there may have 
been supposed some happiness in 
the short married life of the parents 
of the blind girl. 

The mother was a_ French 
girl, always in a state of ‘visible 
suffering, accompanying her grand- 
mother to balls and assemblies, but 
‘withdrawn into the corner of a 
room or sitting by her relative, cold, 
silent, she resembled a white ca- 
mellia abandoned upon the table 
ofa lady’s boudoir.’ ‘ More pallid, 
more suffering than usual, but 
looking more lovely in her myste- 
rious grief, dressed in deep black, 
leaning by the side of a vast win- 
dow, a white handkerchief partly 
covering her face, two large tears 
drop from her eyes.’ This seems 
to be the state in which she habit- 
ually lives. 

The father, an Italian Mar- 
quis, calling upon her one day, 
that following the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, found 
her sitting before a picture, and 
in answer to his warm declara- 
tion of love, called his attention to 
it: ‘You see that young French 
officer, wounded, dying: he was 
the man I loved, and shall love 
unto death.’ It was a Prussian 
sword did the mischief—wana padlla 
Prussiana—which is a comfort to 
us Englishmen, and it was Bona- 
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parte who caused all the young 
lady’s trouble. ‘Both my parents 
died in exile, to which they were 
condemned by Bonaparte, and now 
this man dragged down with him 
in his fall my love, my spouse.’ 
However, the delicate affection of 
the Marquis overcomes the objec- 
tion the young lady has to marry- 
ing, and after some very pretty and 
tender talk she consents to become 
the Marchioness Rionero, over a 
chapter of Chateaubriand’s AZar- 
tyrs, partly impelled thereto by the 
pain of parting with Rionero, whom 
she had learnt to respect, and who 
wasordered off from Paris to Naples 
upon diplomatic service. If any 
happiness is to be the lot of any of 
the characters, it should appear 
now; but we are only allowed to 
suppose it. A dozen lines out of 
the whole 300 pages of which the 
novel consists cover it all. The 
writer evidently considers his read- 
ers don’t care to read about happi- 
ness. ‘A delicious residence was 


bought by the Marquis, in the 
pleasant country near Portici, in- 


tended to receive his bride. The 
rooms were decorated with Asiatic 
luxury and with magnificent taste. 
Carriages of various styles were 
immediately ordered, among them 
a most graceful one with C-springs 
a@ /a Polignac, such as was then the 
fashion in Paris. Rionero intended 
to surround his young wile with all 
the delights that life could offer, 
so as to drive from her heart all 
memory of the painful past. The 
marriage was celebrated with pomp 
and solemnity, and when the nup- 
tial ring was placed upon her finger 
a ray of pure joy seemed to lighten 
up her face more than the diadem 
of gems which encircled her fore- 
head,’ but ‘a tear wandered from 
her eyes. Was it a tear of happi- 
ness or of regret? God alone 
knew ’—which remark rather does 
away with any hopes that the reader 
may have nourished that there is 
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going to be any relief from the 
utter misery of everybody; and as 
these hopes would be quite con- 
founded, the sooner they are put 
on one side the better. If there is 
any happiness it is all skipped over. 
A child is born, and we come to a 
murder at once. 

A Calabrian and a_ lawyer 
enter the house near Portici, the 
Marquis unexpectedly returns, and 
finds that his wife is murdered and 
his child is blind. 

The life of the Marquis, natu- 
rally enough, becomes a melancholy 
one. Residing in a villa at beautiful 
Sorrento with his blind daughter, 
he has before him the never-fading 
memory of lost happiness, and the 
ever-present pain of his daughter's 
suffering. We continually find him 
with ‘his face bathed in tears,’ and 
his poor child singing mournful 
songs. 

The murderer’s son, become a 
celebrated English doctor, under- 
takes to cure the girl on condition 
of receiving her in marriage, and is 
more miserable than either the Mar- 
quis orhis daughter. ‘Oh, horror !’ he 
exclaims. ‘ Hump-backed, squint- 
ing, gross, cursed be the day when 
I was brought forth! He dreads 
the moment when the blind girl 
shall receive her sight. ‘The Mar- 
quis is horrified at the proposed 
condition attached to the case, but 
submits, and a feeling of gratitude 
overcomes, on the part of the 
daughter, the repulsion that might 
have been expected. 

All this grief and sorrow and 
melancholy is a natural part of the 
story. It isa painful tale, and the 
end, not less painful, is also quite 
natural; but superadded to this, 
and unnecessary to the comple- 
tion of the story—and, indeed, in 
some instances quite outside of the 
story itself—are such details as give 
an interest to it, as a study of the 
Italian mind, or at least the south 
Italian mind. 
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It opens with a description of 
the abode of the hero. ‘In that 
labyrinth of narrow fetid streets, in 
passing through which you feel a 
catching of the breath; in that 
mass of dark and rotten houses piled 
one on the other, and so rarely 
brightened by the rays of the sun, 
is one alley more narrow than the 
rest, one of a thousand which raise 
a shudder in the heart of any Nea- 
politan visiting them for the first 
time. It is one hour past mid- 
night, on November roth, 1840. 
The wind was howling through the 
arcades of those medizval con- 
structions, howling like a maddened 
demon over the sleeping city; there 
was a death-like stillness in the 
intervals of the gusts of wind. It 
was the hour in which the wretched 
finds in sleepa balm forhis troubles. 
But what is that man doing leaning 
over the table, on which flickers the 
light from the stump of a tallow 
candle? What is that object on 
the table? Good heavens! it is a 
head—a human head, with the 
blood all curdled round the part 
which had joined the trunk—and 
a knife in the man’s hand! Be 
not uneasy: this man is not an 
assassin ; he is only a medical stu- 
dent.’ ‘ For two hours he has not 
moved from that table, his eyes im- 
movably fixed upon that livid head. 
His face buried in the palms of his 
hands, he is absorbed in meditation 
over that dark and mutilated com- 
panion.’ 

Before going to his bed, the 
young student approached the win- 
dow. ‘A lantern lighted up a 
doorway dark as a tomb. By the 
dim light he could see two men 
whispering to one another myste- 
riously. One of them draws from 
the sleeve of his large coat a long 
and sharp knife, which reflects the 
pale light of the lantern, and the 
men disappear like a couple of 
wolves in the depths of a wild 
forest.’ 
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There are six pages of this kind 
of description, enlarging on the 
misery of the lodging, the horrors 
of the bloody head, and the actions 
of the two men ; and, except some 
reflections that perhaps the father of 
the student may have prepared the 
murder for which he suffered, some- 
what in the same way as the two 
men were acting, the description 
has no sort of connection with the 
story. 

When the Marchioness is mur- 
dered, the child falls asleep. 
Waking early in the morning, she 
sees a large mass of blood on the 
coverlet. She reaches towards it. 
Her hands are wet with blood. 
She looks at her night-dress : it is 
all smeared with blood, and she 
utters a piercing shriek as she sees 
a large wild cat coming into the 
room by a window from the terrace. 
‘ A cat, large, black, with eyes like 
a tiger.’ The cat, after licking up 
the blood from the dead body, 
‘leaps upon the bed, licks again 
the blood it finds sprinkled on the 
bed, and, to obtain some warmth, 
creeps down by the side of the 
child,’ and remains there huddled 
up with the child, both bedaubed 
with blood, until disturbed by the 
arrival of the Marquis. 

To render every one concerned 
as miserable as possible, the night 
on which the murder was com- 
mitted must needs be during one 
of those rare occasions on which 
snow falls and lies at Naples. The 
two villains had to tramp from 
Naples to Portici through an un- 
accustomed sludge of snow; the 
streets were deserted, the shops 
shut, and Naples, usually noisy 
during the greater part of the 
night, was as silent as the tomb by 
sundown. The cold was enough 
to tear the ‘nails off one’s fin- 
gers.’ 

The lives of the Marquis and 
the blind girl are naturally and ne- 
cessarily melancholy. The father 
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spends an hour each day in a 
chamber which contains all that 
his murdered wife used in her life- 
time—her dresses, her books, &c.; 
but the girl seems to have inherited 
the disposition of the mother of 
whom she is ever dreaming, and 
she rather desires death that she 
may rejoin her mother in heaven. 
She has besides serious misgivings 
about the honour of the man to 
whom she was betrothed before 
the engagement with the supposed 
English doctor. 

The father’s eyes are continually 
bathed in tears, and he does not 
become more cheerful when the 
price of his daughter’s restoration 
is to be her marriage to so un- 
attractive a bridegroom as the 
humpbacked and squinting rough 
English doctor. 

When the doctor removes the 
affianced husband of the blind girl 
by threatening him with a prosecu- 
tion for a stolen document, the 
latter entraps his enemy into a 
loathsome dark cellar, where a 
couple of assassins attack him and 
wound him severely. There is a 
frightful struggle in the darkness. 
The doctor seizes a hand of each 
of his assailants, and holds them 
firm ; but with their other hands 
they attempt to strangle him. He 
is compelled to drop one ; a scream 
is heard ; one ofthe men had struck 
and had hit his companion, who 
falls dead. The doctor draws a 
revolver from his pocket and kills 
the other, but he himself falls over 
the prostrate bodies senseless. On 
recovering, the doctor gets a gleam 
oflight from the discharge of another 
barrel of his revolver, which, how- 
ever, only showed that he was in a 
damp cavern, that the floor and 
walls were covered with loathsome 
reptiles. Two more explosions 
were equally useless. He tried to 
grope his way, overcoming the 
horror of feeling the reptiles under 
his fingers. As a last resource, he 
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remembers that he has a Bank of 
England note in his pocket. He 
applies it to the barrel of the pistol, 
pulls the trigger, the note takes fire ; 
‘an enormous sum was sacrificed,’ 
but his life was saved. He had 
been seven hours in this den. 

The doctor is resolved on ven- 
geance, and he takes it by send- 
ing to the discarded lover, en- 
closed in a letter, a powder which 
flies into his eyes. The letter is 
received at the end of a bachelors’ 
party, and the doctor himself arrives 
just as the powder is taking effect, 
and the victim is writhing in agony. 
Charged with having sent the letter, 
he denies it, coolly examines the 
eyes, declares his victim blind for 
life, and starts off for Sorrento, 
‘murmuring to himself, his eyes 
beaming with a savage pleasure, 
“Remain now eternally face to 
face with your cowardly soul ; live 
to weep over the crimes of your 
life. Thus Gaetano Pisani re- 
venges injury.”’ 

The success of the operation 
on the girl gives another oppor- 
tunity for every one of the family 
to be again bathed in tears, 
but in no way makes the pa- 
tient otherwise than melancholy, 
more so indeed than ever. She 
has a repugnance to the marriage ; 
and when she sees the beautiful 
skies and distant mountains, ‘she 
feels but one absorbing desire at 
the bottom of her heart—to die, 
between her deliverer and her 
father, on the summit of the hills 
upon which rest the stars so pure, 
surrounded by sweet air and flowers. 
Oh, how lovely it must be to die in 
that manner, the body remaining 
among the grass and flowers by the 
side of a cypress: the soul, freed 
from its mortal covering, flying to 
the arms of my mother! O, 
mother! I love you so that this 
life which keeps me from you seems 
eternal! Such reflections do not 
make the doctor cheerful, but the 
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marriage is proceeded with, the 
ceremony being accompanied by 
floods of tears. On parting with 
his daughter in the nuptial cham- 
ber, the Marquis was so worn out 
with emotion and ‘ fatigue that not 
a tear fell from his eye,’ which 
reads like an apology from the 
author for stopping the supply. of 
weeping. 

On the discovery of the identity 
of the bridegroom with the son of 
the murderer of her mother, the 
bride faints, and on recovering is 
persuaded that all that had passed 
was but a horrid dream. Her re- 
turn to consciousness is accom- 
panied by very pretty and tender 
expressions of affection towards her 
father and a young friend, but with 
the same longing for death. ‘It 
seems to me I fainted; the room 
became bright, but with a bright- 
ness like the setting sun, and a 
chorus of angels sang a sweet 
hymn.’ 

* How sweet it were to die with 
the dying day! And while this 
chorus, accompanied by celestial 
harps, transported my soul beyond 
this low earth, I felt myself en- 
closed in the arms of my father. 
For a moment I thought that I 
was really dead.’ 

The bride is taken out into so- 
ciety in Naples; a grand ball is 
given in her honour ; she overhears 
some jesting remarks upon her 
husband ; she withdraws with him 
into an inner room, where they 
meet the man she hadbeen engaged 
to, blind but not miserable. There 
she learns that her husband was 
the cause of this blindness. A long 
speech from the victim, showing 
how he occupied himself with good 
works, ends in reconciliation (with 
abundant tears), but with no sign 
that the lady felt shocked at the 
method of the revenge. 

They return to Sorrento; the 
poor girl lingers with many tender 
speeches, but all most melancholy, 
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and dies aftera long scene of broken 
words. 

A great deal of the melancholy 
appertains to the story, but much 
of it is quite unnecessary, as for in- 
stance the account of an occurrence 
that took place when the doctor 
was in London. Asked for alms 
by a man who presented a pistol 
at his head, he gave up his purse, 
from which the robber took a small 
sum and returned the purse ; the doc- 
tor, struck with the action, follows 
the man to his home, hears him 
received by the starving family, 
knocks at the door, intending to 
help them ; the man thinks he is 
to be arrested, goes into a back 
room and throws himself from a 
window. ‘ It was the first generous 
inpulse the doctor had given way 
to, and he vows it shall be the 
last.’ 

The deaths of the scoundrel 
lawyer and of the old grandmother 
are both, of course, awful. The 
latter is however natural ; receiving 
for a time a casket of jewels to 
take care of, she opens it, and re- 
cognises from the engraving on 
some of them that they are the 
jewels stolen by her son, and for 
the robbery of which and the ac- 
companying murder he suffered 
death ; she drops down from horror. 

There are’ curious little remarks 
about costume which we should 
certainly not find in the works of 
our country, though it would be 
hard to say that the notices of 
Italian ways by English writers are 
not really fully as absurd. When 
the doctor is about calling upon 
the late intended of the blind girl, 
he purchases ‘a new suit of clothes 
cut in the latest fashion, his over- 
coat the colour of London smoke.’ 
He excuses himself from dancing 
at a ball ‘on account of the want 
of perfection in his costume, he 
being really dressed with elegance, 
but not sufficiently so to figure in 
a ball.’ In this respect he was less 
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presumptuous than the Mr. Isaac 
Hawkins Brown, celebrated by 
Sydney Smith as having danced at 
the court of Naples in a volcano- 
coloured suit with lava buttons, but 
in such a way as to make the 
Queen of Naples laugh so heartily 
that an accident occurred which 
changed the succession to the 
crown. A gentleman assisting an- 
other to alight from a carriage after 
a country drive does so with his 
hands ‘encased in primrose- coloured 
gloves.’ ‘He has dressed with so 
much taste and elegance, that at 
first sight he really appeared a fine- 
looking man ; a black frock made 
in Paris concealed the slight de- 
formity in his shoulders, and gave 
his whole person grace and dignity ; 
a stock of the finest blue satin 
supported his rounded collar, and, 
fastened with a ruby pin, fell over 
his chest; trousers cut by the 
famous Paris tailor, Bonjean, com- 
pleted his costume.’ Now we must 
do the Italian author this justice, 
that he has the courage to dress 
his hero as he probably would have 
been dressed at the date of the 
story. Those of us who cared for 
their person at that date were proud 
of the stock of finest blue satin 
which supported a rounded collar 
against a well-shaven chin, the 
stock being fastened with a ruby 
pin, sometimes with two. 

The various occurrences in the 
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story may perhaps be matched by 
something published in England, 
but hardly out of a serial publica- 
tion ; and no such story could have 
here reached a seventh edition. 
We have therefore the right to as- 
sume that there is an attraction to 
the Italian mind in this dwelling 
upon horrors, this familiarity with 
blood ; and it tends to confirm the 
common opinion that vengeance, 
by whatever means, is not deemed 
so culpable by Italians as it is by 
the natives of other countries. The 
best of the characters resort to 
falsehood quite easily and with- 
out shame; the hero, and he is 
clearly meant to be a hero, gloats 
over the suffering he himself has 
caused, denies having sent the 
powder which blinds his enemy 
for life; the father of the blind 
girl, who all through the story is 
represented as most noble and ten- 
der, tells a lie ata moment's notice 
about a portrait, when nothing what- 
ever was to be gained by it. The 
Italian mind has a tendency to 
melancholy which its works of fic- 
tion must reflect ; but it is deeply to 
be regretted that it should find such 
difficulty in parting with its old 
attection for revenge, and, if this 
tale be any indication of its bent, 
that it should still continue to re- 
gard lying and bloodshed as ordi- 
nary accompaniments of human 
life. 








TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


XXII. LOVE'S CONTRADICTIONS. 
A RONDE ENCHAINEE, BY GIRAUD RIQUIER. 


——_——_——. 


‘La Ronde, sans étre 4 refrain, avait cependant de deux en deux couplets un retour de 
vers consistant en la répétition du dernier vers, qui ayant fini le précédent couplet, com- 
mengait le couplet suivant. La Ronde s’appelait exchainée lorsque l’ordre des rimes était 
rétrograde, c’est-d-dire, lorsqu’elles étaient placées dans chaque couplet en ordre inverse 
de celui du couplet précédent.'—RAYNOUARD, 


Love, ne’er of thee can I complain ; 
Although a thousand times a day 
Thou bringest loss, yet bringest gain, 
Thou givest and dost take away, 
And all thy joy is linked with pain. 
I’m now strong-minded, now a toy, 
For her I love, nor dare deny 
Whate’er she asks. Since never cloy 
The sweet desires whereof I die, 
I’m far from hope, yet full of joy. 


Yes, far from hope, yet full of joy. 

Lit up by that life-giving eye, 
Love still my torments doth alloy, 

And sweetness blend with every sigh. 
With one fond hope my heart I buoy 
That soon my pain will end with life, 

And calmly close th’ unequal fray. 
Yet madly still I woo the strife 

That bears me from the world away : 
E’en suffering is with rapture rife. 

MAURICE DAVIES. 








